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LETTER LXIII. 



FROM LiEN CHI ALTANGI, TO Fl^M HOAM, FIRST 
PRESIDENT OF THE CEREMONIAL ACAD£MY AT 

PEKIN, IN CHINA. 



I 



N every letter I expeft adcounts of fome new revolu* 
lions in China, fome flrange occurrence in fiate; or dif* 
after among my private acquaintance. I open every 
pacquet with tremulous expedations, and am agreeably 
difappointed, when I find my friends and my country 
continuing in felicity. I wander, but they are at reft ; 
they fuffer few changes but what pafs in my own reft- 
lefs imagination; it is only the rapidity of my own mo- 
tion gives an imaginary fwiftnefs to obje£ls which are in 
fome meafure immoveable. 

Yet, believe me, my friend, that even China itfelf is 
imperceptibly degenerating from her ancient greatnefs; ,^ 
her laws are now more venal, and her merchants arc , 
more deceitful than formerly; the very arts and fciences ^. 
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have run to decay. Obferve the carvings on our ancient 
bridges ; figures that ^dd grace even to nature. There 
is not an artiit now in all the empire that can imitate 
their beauty. Our manufaftures in porcelain too, are 
inferior to what we once were famous for ; and even Eu- 
rope now begins to excel us. There was a time when 
China was the receptacle of ftrangers, when all were 
welcome, who either came to improve the ftate, or ad- 
mire its greatnefs ! now the empire is ftiut up from every 
foreign improvement ; and the very inhabitants difcou- 
rage each other from profecuting their own internal ad- 
vantages. 

Whence this degeneracy in a ftate fo little fubjefl: to 
external revolutions ! How happens it that China, which 
is now more powerful than ever, which is lefs fubjeft to 
foreign invafions, and even aflifted in fome difcoveries, 
by her conneftions with Europe : whence comes it, I fay, 
that the empire is thus declining fo faft into barbarity. 
^ This decay is furely from nature^ and not the refult 
of voluntary degeneracy* In a period of two or three 
thoufand years, (he feerhs at proper intervals, to produce 
great minds, with an effort refembling that which intro- 
duces the viciffitudes of feafons. They rife up at once, 
continue for an age, enlighten the world, fall like ripen- 
ed corn, and mankind again gradually felapfe into prif- 
tine barbarity. We little ones look around, are amazed 
at the decline, feek after the caufes of this invifiblc decay, 
attribute to want of encouragement what really proceeds 
from want of power, are aftonifhed to find every art and 
every fcience in the decline, not confidering that autumn 
is over, and fatigued nature begins to repofe for fome 
fucceedings efforts. « 
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Some periods have been remarkible for the piroduftion 
of men of extraordinary ftature ; others for producing 
fome particular animals in great abundance; fdme for 
exceffive plenty ; and others again fdr feemiiigly caufe- 
lefs famine. Nature^ which fliews herfelf fo very diflfe- 
rent in her vifible produftions, muft furely differ alfo 
from herfelf in the produSion of minds ; and ^hile fhe 
aftoniflies one age with the ilrength and ftature of a Milo 
or Maximin, may blefs another with the wifdom of a 
Plato, or the goodnefs of an Antonine. 

Let us not then attribute to accident the falling off of 
every nation, but to the natural revolution of things^ Of- 
ten in the darkeft ages there has appeared fome One man 
of furprifing abilities, who, with all his underftanding, 
failed to bring his barbarous age into refinement; all 
mankind feem to fleep, till nature gives the general call, 
and then the whole world feeiiied it once roufed at the 
voice ; fcience triumphed in every country, and the 
brightnefs of a fmgle genius feemed loft in a galaxy of 
contiguous glory; 

Thus the enlightened periods in eVery age have been 
urliverfal. At the time when firft China began to emerge 
from barbarity, the weftern world was equally rifmg in- 
to refinement; when we had our Yau; they had their 
Scfoftris. In fucceeding ages, Confucius and Pythagoras 
fpem born nearly together ; and a train of philofophers 
then fprung up as well in Greece as in China. The pe- 
riod of renewed barbarity begun to have an univerfal 
fpread much about the fame time, and continued for fe. 
veral centuries, till in the year of the Chriftian aera 1400, 
the emperor Yonglo arofe, to revive the learning of the 
eaft : while about the fame time, the Medicean family 
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laboured in Italy, to raife infant genius From the cradle : 
thus we fee politenefs fpreatding over every part of the 
world in one age, and barbarity iucceeding in another ; 
at one period, a blaze of light diffusing itfelf over the 
whole world, and at another, all mankind wrapped up m 
the profoundeft ignorance. 

Such has been the fituation of things in times paft • 
and fuch, probsd^ly, it will ever be, China, I have ob# 
fcrved, has evidently begun to degenerate from its for- 
mer politenefs ; and were the learning of the Europeans^ 
at prefent candidly oMifidered, the decline would per* 
haps appear already to have taken place. We fliould find 
among the natives of the weft, the ftudy of morality dif- 
placed for madiematical diiquifition, or metaphyfical fub- 
tilties ; we &ould find learning begin to feparate from the 
ufeful duties and concerns of life ; while none ventured 
to afpire after that chaarafiier, but they who know much 
more than is truly amufing or u&ful. We ihould find 
every great attempt fupprefifed by prudence, and the rap- 
turous fublimity in writing, cooled by a cautious fear of 
ofibice. We fiiould find few of thofe daring fpirits, who 
bravely venture to be wrong, and who are willing to 
hazard much for the fake of great acquifitions. Provi- 
dence has indulged the world with a period of almoft four 
hundred years refinement ; does it not now by degrees, 
fink us into our former ignorance, leaving us only thf 
love of wifdom, while it dqprives us of its advantages. 
Adieu! 
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LETTER LXIV. 



FROM THE SAME. 



T, 



HE princes of Europe have found out a manner of 
rewarding their fubjeft$ who have behaved well, by pre- 
fenting them with about two yards of blue ribbon, which 
is worn about the (houlder. They who are honoured 
with this mark of diilinflion, are called knights, and the 
king himfef is always the head of the order. This is a 
very frugal method of recompenfing the mpft important 
fervices ; and it is very fortunate for kings that their fub- 
jeQs are fatisfied with fuch trifling rewards, Should a 
nobleman happen to lofe his leg in a battle, the king pre- 
fents him with two yards of ribbon, and he is paid for 
the lofs of his limb. Should an ambalTador fpend all his 
paternal fortune in fupporting the honour of his country 
abroad, the king prefents him with two yards of ribbon, 
which is to be confidered as an equivalent to his eftate. 
In fliort, while an European king has a yard of blue or 
green ribbon left, he need be under no apprehenfions 
of wanting ftatefmen, generals, and foldiers. 

1 cannot fufEciently admire tliofe kingdoms, in which 
men with large patrimonial eflates, are willing thus 
to undergo real hardfliips for empty favours. A perfon, 
already poffcffed of a competent fortune, who undertakes 
to enter the career of ambition, feels many real inconve- 
niencies from his ftation, while it procures him no real 
happinefs that he was not pofleffed of before. He could 
cat, drink, and fleep, before he became a courtier, as well, 
perhaps better, than when invefted with his authority. 
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He could command flatterers in a private ftation, as well 
as in his public capacity, and indulge at home every fa- 
vourite inclination, uncenfured and unfeen by the peo* 
pie. , 

What real good then does an addition to a fortune, al- 
ready fufficient, procure? Not any. Could the great 
Tnan, by having his fortune increafed, increafe alfo his 
appetites, then precedence might be attended with real 
amufement. 

Was he, by having his one thoufand made two, thus 
enabled to enjoy two wives, or eat two dinners, then, 
indeed, he might be excufed for undergoing fom^ pain, 
in order to extend the fphere of his enjoyments. But, 
on the contrary, he finds his defire for pleafure often lef- 
fen, as he takes pams to be able to improve it; and his 
capacity of enjoyment diminilhe* as his fortune happens 
to increafe. 

Inftead, therefore, of regarding the great with envy, I 
generally confider them with fome fhare of compaffion. 
I look upon them as a fet of good-natured, mifguided 
people, who are indebted to us, and not to themfelves, 
jFor all the happinefs they enjoy. For our pleafure, and 
not their own, they fweat under a cumbrous heap of fine- 
ry ; for our pleafure, the lacquied train, the flow parad- 
ing pageant, with all the gravity of grandeur, moves in 
review ; a fingle coat, or a fingle footman, anfwers all 
the purpofes of mofl: indolent refinement as well ; arid 
thofe who have twenty, may be faid to keep one for 
their own pleafure, and the other nineteen merely for 
ours. So true is the obfervation of Confucius, that wc 
take greater pains to perfuade others that we are happy, 
than in endeavouring to think fo ourfelves. 
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But though this defire of being feen, of being made the 
fubjeft of difcourfe, and of fupporting the dignities of 
an exalted ftation, be troublefome enough to the ambi- 
tious, yet it is well for fociety, that there are men thus 
willing to exchange eafe and fafety for danger and a rib- 
bon. We lofe nothing by their vanity, and it would 
be unkind to endeavour to deprive a child of his rattle. 
If a duke or duchefs are willing to carry a long train for 
our entertainment, fo much the worfe for themfelves ; 
if they chufe to exhibit in public with an hundred lac- 
quies and mameluks in their equipage for our own enter- 
tainment, ftill fo much the worfe for themfelves; it is the 
fpeftators alone, who give and receive the pleafure, they 
only, the fweating figures, that fwell the pageant. 

A Mandarine, who took much pride in appearing with 
a number of jewels on every part of his robe, was once 
accotted by an old fly bonze, who following him through 
feveral ftreets, and bowing often to the ground, thanked 
him for his jewels. What does the man mean ! cried the 
Mandarine. Friend, I never gave thee any of my jewels. 
No, replied the other ; but you have let me look at them, 
and that is all the ufe you can make of them yourfelf : fo 
there is no difference between us, except that you have 
the trouble of watching them, and that is an employment 
that I do not much defiret Adieu. 
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LETTER LXV, 

VROM THE SAME. 

X HOUGH not very fond of feeing a pageant myfelf, 
yet I am generally pleafed with being in the crowd which 
fees it ; it is amufing to obferve the efie£l which fuch a 
fpeSacle has upon the variety of faces, the pleafure it 
excites in fome, the envy in others, and the wiihes it 
raifes in all. With this defign I lately went to fee the 
entry of a foreign ambaiTador, refolved to make one in 
the mob, to {hout as they fhouted, to fix with earnellnefs 
upon the fame frivolous obje£ls, and participate for ^ 
while the pleafures and the wifhes of the vulgar. 

Struggling here for fome time, in order to be firft to 
fide the cavalcade as it pafied, fome one of the crowd 
unluckily happened to tread upon my fhoe, and tore it 
in fuch a manner, that I was utterly unqualified to march 
forward with the main body, and obliged to fall back in 
the rear. Thus rendered incapable of being a fpeftator 
of the fliow myfelf, I was at leaft willing to obferve the 
fpe£hitors, and limped behind like one of the invalids 
which follow the march of an army. 

In this plight, as I was confidering the eagernefs that 
appeared on every face, how fome buftled to getforemoft 
and. others contented themfelves with taking a tranfient 
peep when they could ; how fome praifed the four black 
fervants that were ftuck behind one of the equipages, and 
fome the ribbons that decorated the horfes necks in 
another ; ray attention was called off to an objeQ more 
extraordinary than any I had yet feen. A poor cobler 
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fat in his ftall by the way fide, and continued to work 
while the crowd puffed by, without teftifying the fmalleft 
fiiare of curiofityi I own, his want of attention excited 
mine ; and as I (lood In need of his aififiance, I thought 
It beft to employ a philofophic cobler on this occafion : 
perceiving my bufinefs, therefore, he defired me to enter 
and fit down, took my (hoe in his lap, and began t6 
mend it with his ufual indifference and taciturhity. 

" How, my friend, (faid I to him,) can you continue 
to work, while all thofe fine things arc pafling by your 
door?" — ** Very fine they are, mafter, (returned the 
cobler) for thofe that like them, to be fure; but what are 
all thofe fine things to me ? You do not know what it is 
to be a cobler, and fo much the better for yourfelf. Your 
bread is baked, you may go and fee fights the whole day 
and eat a warm fupper when you come home at night; 
but for me, if I fliould run hunting after all thefe fine 
folk, what fliould I get by my journey but an ap- 
petite ; and, God help me, I have too much of that 
at home already, without ftirring out for it. Your people 
who may eat four meals a-day and a fiipper at night, are 
but a bad example to fuch a one as I. No mafter, as God 
has called me into this world in order to mend old fhoes, 
I have no bufinefs with fine folk, and they no bufinefs 
with me," I here interrupted him with a fmile. "See 
this laft, mafter, continues he, and this hammer; this 
laft and hammer are the two beft friends I have in this 
world; nobody elfe will be my friend, becaufe I want a 
friend. The great folks you faw pafs by juft now have 
five hundred friends, becaufe they have no <5ccafion for 
them ; now, while I ftick to my good friends here, I am 
very contented ; but when I ever fo little run after fights 
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and fine things, I begin to hate my work, I grow fad, and 
have no heart to mend Ihoes any longer.*' 

This difcourfe only ferved to raife my curiofity, to 
know more of a man whom nature had thus formed into 
a philofopher; I therefore infenfibly led him into an 
hiftory of his adventures : *' I have lived, faid he, a 
wandering life, now five and fifty years, here to-day 
and gone to-morrow ; for it was my misfortune, when I 
was young, to be fond of changing." You have been a 
traveller, then, I prefume, interrupted I. " I cannot 
boaft much of travelling (continued he) for I have never 
kft the parifti in which I was born but three times in my 
life, that I can remember ; but then there is not a ftreet 
in the whole neighbourhood that I have not lived in at 
fome time or another. When I began to fettle and to 
take my bufinefs in one flrept, fome unforefeen misfor- 
tune, or a defire of trying my luck elfewhere, has remo^ 
ved me, perhaps, a whole mile away from my former 
cuftomers, while fome more lucky cobler would come 
into my place, and make a handfome fortune among 
friends of my making ; there was one who aftually died 
in a ftall that I had left worth feven pounds feven fliil- 
lings all in hard gold, which he had quilted into the waift- 
band of his breeches." 

I could not but fmile at thefe migrations of a man by 
the fire-fide, and continued to afk if he had ever been 
married. ** Ay, that I have, matter, (replied he) for 
fixteen long years ; and a weary life I had of it, heaven 
knows. My wife took it into her head, that the only 
way to thrive in this world was to fave money, fo, 
though our comings-in was but about three fliilling a 
week, all that ever flie could lay her hands upon, {he 
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iifed to hide away from me, though we were obliged to 
ftarve the whole week after it. 

*• The firft three years we ufed to quarrel about this 
every day, and I always got the better ; but flie had a 
hard fpirit, and ilill continued to hide as ufual ; fo that 
I was at laft tired of quarrelling and getting the better, 
and (he fcraped and fcraped atpleafure, till I was almoft 
fiarved to death. Her conduft drove me at laft in def- 
pair to the alehoufe ; here I ufed to fit with people who 
hated home like myfelf, drank while I had money left, 
and run in fcore when any body would truft me : till at 
laft the landlady, coming one day with a long bill whe% 
I was from home, and putting it into my wife's hands, 
the length of it effeftually broke her heart. I fearchcd 
the whole ftall after (he was dead for money, but (he had 
hidden it fo effeflually, that with all my pains, I could 
never find a farthing.*' 

By this tim^e my flioe was mended, and fatisfying the 
poor artift foi^ his trouble, and rewarding him befides for 
his information, I took my leave, and returned home, to 
kngthen out the amufement his converlation afforded, 
by communicating it to my friend. Adieu, 



LETTER LXVI. 

FROM LIEN CHI ALTANGI TO HINGPO, BY TH^ 

WAY OF MOSCOW. 
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'ENEROSITY, properly applied, will fupply every 
other external advantage in life, but the love of thofe we 
converfe with; it will procure efteem, and a condu6k 
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rcfembllng real affeftion : but aftual love is the fpoirta- 
neous produftion of the mind ; no generofity can pur- 
chafe, no rewards increafe, nor any liberality continue 
it ; the very perfon who is obliged, has it not in his power 
to force his lingering aifeQions upon the obje£l he (hould 
love, and voluntarily mix paflion with gratitude. 

Imparted fortune, and well-placed liberality, may pro* 
cure the benefaftor good will, may load the pcrfoir 
obliged with the fenfe of the duty he lies under to retaliate; 
this is gratitude : and fimple gratitude, untin£lured with 
kve, is all the return an ingenuous mind can befiow for 
l^rmer benefits. 

But gratitude and love are almoft oppofite aire£lions ; 
love is often an involuntary paflion, placed upon our 
companions without our confent, and frequently confer* 
red without our previous efteem. We love fome men, 
we know not why ; our tendemefs is naturally excited 
in all their concerns ; we excufe their faults with the 
fame indulgence, and approve their virtues with the 
fame applaufe with which we confider our oWn. While 
we entertain the paflion, it pleafes us ; we cherifli it 
with delight, and give it up with reluflance ; and love 
for love is all the reward we expeft or defire. 

Gratitude, on the contrary, is never conferred but 
where there have been previous endeavours to excite it ; 
we confider it as a debt, and our fpirits wear a load till we 
have difcharged the obligation. Every acknowledgment 
of gratitude is a circumfiance of humiliation ! and fome 
are found to fubmit to frequent mortifications of this 
kind, proclaiming what obligations they owe, merely be- 
caufe they think it in fome meafure cancels the debt« 
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Thus love is the moft eafy and agreeable, and gratitude 
the moft humiliating, affeftion of the mind ; we never 
refleft on the man we love, without exulting in pur 
choice ; while be who has bound us to him by benefits 
alone, rifes to our idea, as a perfon to whom we have, 
in fome raeafure, forfeited our freedom. Love and gra- 
titude are feldom, therefore, found in the fame breaft, 
>vithout impairing each other : we may tender the one 
or the other fingly to thofe we converfe with, but cannot 
command both together. By attempting to increafe, we 
diminifli them; the mind becomes bankrupt under too 
lai^ obligations ! all additional benefits leffen every 
hope of future return, and bar up every avenue that leads 
to tendernefs. 

In all our contie3ions with fociety, therefore, it is 
not only generous, but prudent, to appear infenfible of 
the value of thofe favours we beftow, and endeavour to 
make the obligation feem as flight as poffible. Love muft 
be taken by ftratagem, and not by open force : we fliould 
feem ignorant thsit we oblige, and leave the mind at full 
liberty to give or rc&iie its afPeflions ; for conftraint may 
indeed leave the receiver ftill grateful, but it will cer- 
tainly produce difguft. 

If to procure gratitude be our only aim, there is no 
great art in making the acquifition ; a benefit conferred 
demands a juft acknowledgment, and we have a right 
to infift upon our due. 

But it were much more prudent to forego our right on 
fuch an occafion, and exchange it, if we can, for love. We 
receive but little advantage from repeated proteftations 
of gratitude, but they coft them very much from whom we 
€xa£l them in return ; exafling a grateful acknowledge 
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ment, is demanding a debt by which the creditor is not 
advantaged, and the debtor pays with reluftance. 

As Menciiis the philofopher was travelling in the purfui^ 
of wifdom, night overtook him at the foot of a gloomy 
mountain, remote from the habitation of men. Here, 
as he was ftraying, while rain and thunder confpired to- 
make folitude ftill more hideous, he perceived a her- 
mit*s cell, and approaching, alked for flielter. Enter, 
cries the hermit, in a fevere tone, men deferve not to be- 
obliged, but it would be imitating their ingratitude, to 
treat them as they deferve. Come in: examples of 
vice may fometimes ftrenghten us in the ways of vir- 
tues. 

After a frugal meal, which confifted of roots and tea, 
Mencius could not reprefs his curiofity to know why the 
hermit had retired from mankind, the aftions of whom 
taught the trueft leflbns of wifdom. Mention not the 
name of man, cries the hermit, with indignation; here 
let me live retired from a bafe, ungrateful world ; here,* 
among the beafts of the foreft, I fliall find no flatterers p 
the lion is a generous enemy, and the dog a faithful 
friend ; but man, bafe man, can poifon the bowl, and 
fmile while he prefents it.— You have been ufed ill by 
mankind, interrupted the philofopher, Qirewdly. — Yes, 
returned the hermit, on mankind I have exhaufted my 
whole fortune, and this ftafF, and that cup, and thofe 
roots, are all that I have in return. " Did you beftow 
your fortune, or did you only lend it ?" returned 
Mencius. I beftowed it, undoubtedly, replied the other, 
for where were the merit of being a money lender ? *' Did 
they ever own that they received it ?'* ftill adds the phi- 
lofopher. — ^A thoufand times, cries the hermit; they 
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ipvery day loaded me with profeflions of gratitude, 
for obligations received, and folicitations of future fa- 
vours. *• If then," fays Mencius, fmiling, ** you did 
lend your fortune, in order to have it returned, it is un- 
juft to accUfe them of ingratitude ; they owned them- 
felves obliged, you expefted no more, and they certain. 
ly earned each favour, by frequently acknowledging 
the obligation^'* The hermit was ftruck with the reply, 
and furveying his gueft with emotion, I have heard of 
the great Mencius-, and you certainly are the man ; I am 
now four-fcore years old, but ftill a child in wifdom; 
take me back to the fchool of man, and educate me as 
one of the raoft ignorant, and the youngeft of your dif- 
ciples. 

Indeed, my fon, it is better to have friends in our paf- 
fage through life, than grateful dependents; and love is 
a more willing, fo it is a more lading, tribute^ than ex-» 
torted obligation. As we are uneafy, when greatly obli- 
ged, gratitude once refufed can never after be recovered ; 
the mind that i$ bafe enough to difallow the juft return, 
ififtead of feeling any uneaflnefs upon recolleftion, tri- 
umphs in its new acquired freedom, and in fome meafure 
is pleafed with eonfcious bafenefs. 

Very diflFerent is the fituation of difagreeing friends, 
. their feparation produces mutual uneafmefs : like that di- 
yided being in fabulous creation, their fympathetic fouls 
once more defire their former union, the joys of both are 
imperfeft, their gayeft moments tinflured with uneafi- 
nefs; each feeks for the fmalleft conceffions to clear the 
way to a wiflied-for explanation; the moft trifling ac- 
knowledgment, the flighteft accident, ferves to efFeft a 
mutual reconciliation . 
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But inftead of purfuing the thought, permit me to fof- 
tcn the feverity of advice, by an European ftory, which 
will fully illuftrate my meaning. 

•• A fidlcr and his wife, who had rubbed through life, 
as moft couples ufually do, fometimes good friends, at 
others not quite fo well, one day happened to have a dif- 
pute, which was condufted with becoming fpirit on both 
fides. The wife was fure flie was right, and the huiband 
was refolvedto have his own way. What was to be 
done in fuch a cafe? The quarrel grew worfe by 
explanations, and at laft the fury of b6th rofe to fuch a 
pitch that they made a vow never to fleep together in the 
fame bed for the future. This was the moft rafli vow 
that could be imagined ; for they ftill were friends at 
bottom, and befides they had but one bed in the honfe; 
however, refolved they were to go through with it, and 
at night the fiddle-cafe was laid in bed between them^ 
in order to make a feparation. In this manner they 
continued for three weeks ; every night the fiddle^cafe 
being placed as a barrier to divide them. 

By this time, however, each heartily repented of their 
vow, their refentment was at an end, and their love began 
to return ; they wifhed the fiddle-cafe away, but both 
had too much fpirit to begin. One nighty however, as 
they were both lyitig a'vake with the detefted fiddle-cafe 
between them, the hufband happened to fneeze, to which 
the wife, as is ufual in fuch cafes, bid God blefs him ; 
** Ay, but, (returns the huftand,) woman, do you fay 
that from your heart ?'* " Indeed, I do, my poor Nicho- 
las, (cried his wife) I fay it with all my heart." — " If fo 
then, (faid the huiband) we had as good remove the fid« 
die-cafe.*' 
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LETTER LXVIL 



FROM THE SAME. 



v. 



B. 



>OOKS, my fon, while they teach us to refpeft the 
interefts of others, often make us unmindful of our own ; 
while they inftruft the youthful reader to grafp at focial 
happinefs, he grows miferable in detail, and, attentive to 
univerfal harmony, often forgets that he himfelf has a part 
to fuftain in the concert. I diflike, therefore, the phi- 
lofopher who defcribes the inconveniencies of life in fuch 
pleafing colours, that the pupil grows enamoured of dif- 
trefs, longs to try the charms of poverty, meets it without 
dread, nor fears its inconveniencies, till he feverely feels 
them. 

A youth, who has thus fpent his life atnong books, new 
to the world, and unacquainted with man, but by phi- 
lofophic information, may be conGdered as a being, 
whofe mind is filled with the vulgar errors of the wife ; 
utterly unqualified for a journey through life, yet confi- 
dent of his own Ikill in the direftion, he fets out with 
confidence, blunders on with vanity, and finds himfelf 
at laft undone. 

He firft has learned from books, and then lays it down 
as a maxim, that all mankind are virtuous or vicious in 
excefs : and he has been long taught to deteft vice and 
love virtue: warm^ therefore, in attachments, and fted- 
fafl in enmity, he trfeats every creature as a friend or foe ; 
expefts from thofe he loves unerring integrity, and con- 
figns his enemies to the reproach of wanting every virtue. 
On this principle he proceeds ; and here begin his dif- 
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appointments ; upon a clofer infpeflion of human nature 
he perceives, that he fhould have moderated his friend- 
fhip, and foftened his feverity ; for he often finds the 
excellencies of one part of mankind clouded with vice, 
and the faults of the other brightened with virtue ; he 
finds no character fo fanftified that has not its failings, 
none fo infamous but has fomewhat to attraft our efteem ; 
he beholds impiety in lawn and fidelity in fetters. 

He now, therefore, but too late, perceives that his 
regard fliould have been more cool, and his hatred lefs 
violent; that the truly wife feldom court romantic 
friendfhips with the good, and avoid, if poflible, the 
refentment even of the wicked : every moment gives him 
frefti inftances, that the bonds of friendfhip are broken 
if drawn too clofely, and that thofe whom he has treated 
with difrefpeft, more than retaliate the injury : at length, 
therefor^, he is obliged to confefs, that he has declared 
war upon the vicious half -of mankind, without being 
able to form an alliance among the virtuous to efpoufc 
his quarrel. 

Our book' taught philofopher, liowever, is now too 
far advanced to recede ; and though poverty be the juft 
confequence of the many enemies his cohduft has cre- 
ated, yet he is refolved to meet it without flirinking : 
philofophers have defcribed poverty in moft charming 
colours' ; and even his vanity is touched in thinking, that 
he fhould ftiew the world, in himfelf, one more example 
of patience, fortitude, and reCgnation. ** Come, then, 
O poverty! for what is there in thee dreadful to the 
Wise ; temperance, health, and frugality, walk in thy 
train ; cheerfulnefs and liberty are ever thy companions. 
Shall any be afliamed of thee, of whom Cincinatus was 
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not afliamed ? The running brook, the herbs of the field 
can amply fatisfv nature ; man wants but little, nor that 
little long; come, then, O poverty ! while kings ftand 
by and gaze with admiration at the philofopher's refig- 
nation." 

The goddefs appears ; for Poverty ever comes at the 
call : but, alas ! he finds her by no means the charming 
figure books and his. warm imagination had painted. As 
when an eaftern bride, whom her friends and relations had 
long defcribed as a model of perfeftion, pays her fir ft vifit, 
the longing bridegroom lifts the veil to fee a face he had 
never feen before ; but inftead of a countenance, blazing 
with beauty like the fun, he beholds deformity (hooting 
icicles to his heart ; fuch appears Poverty 10 her new en- 
tertainer : all the fabric ofenthufiafm is at once demo- 
liftied, and a thoufand miferies rife upon its ruin, while 
Contempt, with pointing finger, is foremoft in the hi- 
deous proceflion. 

The poor man now finds that he can get no kings to 
look at him while he is eating ; he finds, that in pro- 
portion as he grows poor, the -world turns back upon him, 
and gives him leave to aft the philofopher in all the ma- 
jefty of folitude : it might be agreeable enough to play 
the philofopher, while we are confcious that mankind 
are fpeftators; but what fignifies wearing the mafk of 
fturdy contentment, and mounting the ftage of reftraint, 
when not one creature will aflift at the exhibition ; thus 
is he forfaken of men, while his fortitude wants the fatis- 
faftion even of felf-applaufe ; for either he does not feel 
his prefent calamities, and that is natural infenfibility, 
or he difguifes his feelings, and that is diffimulation. 

C 2 
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Spleen now begins to take up the man ; not diiftin- 
guifhing in his refentment, he regards all mankind with 
deteftation, and, tommencing man-hater, feeks folitude 
to be at liberty to rail. 

It has been faid, that he who retires to folitude is ei- 
ther a beaft or an angel ; the cenfure is too fevere, and 
the praife unmeritted : the difcontented being who re» 
tires from fociety, is generally fome good-natured man, 
who has begun his life without experience, and knew 
not how to gain it in his intercourfe with mankind. 
Adieu. 



LETTER LXVIII. 

f ROM LIEN CHI ALTANGI, TO FUM HOAM, FIRST 
PRESIDENT OF THE CEREMONIAL ACADEMY AT 
PEKIN, IN CHINA. 



I 



Formerly acquainted thee, moll grave Fum, with the 
excellence of the Englifli in the art of healing. The Chi- 
nefeboaft their fkill in pulfes, the Siamefe their botanical 
knowledge, but the Englifh advertifing phyficians alone, 
of being the great reftorers of health, the difpenfers of 
youth, and the infurers of longevity. I can never enough 
admire the fagacity of this country, for the encouragement 
given to the profeflbrs of this art ; with what indulgence 
does Ihe fofter up^thofe of her own growth, and kindly 
cherilh thofe that come from abroad. Like a flcilful^ 
gardener, (he invites them from every foreign climate 
to herfelf. Here, every great exotic ftrikes root as foon 
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as imported, and feels the genial beam and favour; while 
the mighty metropolis, like one vaft munificent dung- 
hill, receives them indifcriminately to her breaft, and 
fupplies each with more than native riouriftiment. 

In other countries, the phyfician pretends to cure dif. 
orders in the lump ; the fame doftor who combats the 
gout in the toe, fliall pretend to prefcribe for a piin in 
the head ; and he who at one time cures a confumption, 
fliall at another give drugs for a dropfy. How abfurd 
and ridiculous ! this is being a mere jack of all trades. 
Is the animal machine lefs complicated than a brafs pin ? 
Not lefs than ten different hands are required to make a 
pin ; and Ihall the body be fet right by one fingle ope- 
rator ? 

The Englifh are fenfible of the force of this reafon- 
ing ; they have, therefore, one doflor for the eyes, ano- 
ther for the toes ; they have their fciatica doftors, and 
inoculating doftors ; they have one doftor who is mo- 
deftly content with fecuring them from bug-bites, and 
five hundred who prefcribe for the bite of a mad dog. 

The learned are not here retired with vicious modefty 
from public view ; for every dead wall is covered with 
their names, their abilities, their amazing cures and pla- 
ces of abode. Few patients can efcape falling into their 
hands, unlefsblafted by lightning, or ftruck dead with 
fome fudden diforder : it may fometimes happen, that a 
ftranger, who does not underftand Englifh, or a country- 
man who cannot read, dies without ever hearing of the vi- 
vifying drops, or reflorative elcftuary ; but for my part, 
before I was a week in town, I had learned to bid the 
whole catalogue of diforders defiance, and was perfefily 
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acquainted with the names and medicines of Qvcty great 
man, or great woman of them all. 

But as nothing pleafes curiofity more than anecdotes 
of the great, however minute or trifling, I muft prefent 
you, inadequate as my abilities are to the fubjeft, with 
fome account of thofe perfonages who lead in this ho- 
nourable profeflion. 

The firft upon the light of glory is doftor Richard Rock, 
F. U. N. This great man is fliort of flature, is fat, and 
waddles as he walks. He always wears a white three- 
tailed wig, nicely combed and frized upon each cheek. 
Sometimes he carries a cane, but a hat never ; it is in- 
deed very remarkable, that this extraordinary perfonage 
fhould never wear an hat ; but fo it is, he never wears 
an hat. He is ufually drawn at the top of his own bills, 
fitting in his arm chair, holding a little bottle between 
his finger and thumb, and furrounded with rotten teeth, 
nippers, pills, pacquets, and gally-pots. No man can 
promife fairer nor better than he ; for, as he obferves, 
" Be your diforder never fo far gone, be under no unea- 
finefs, make yourfelf quite eafy, I can cure you.'* 

The next in fame, though by fome reckoned of equal 
pretenfions, is doftor Timothy Franks, F. O. G. H. liv- 
ing in a place called the Old Bailey. As Rock is re- 
markably fquab, his great rival, Franks, is remarkably 
tall. He was born in the year of the Chriftian aera 1692, 
and is, while I now write, exaftly fixty-eight years, 
three months, and four days old. Age, however, has no 
ways impaired his ufual health and vivacity, I am told 
he generally walks with his breaft open. This Gentle- 
man, who is of a mixed reputation, is particularly re- 
markable for a becoming affurance', which carries him 
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gently through life ; for, except doftor Rock, none are 
more bleft with the advantages of face than doftor 

Franks. 

And yet the great have their foibles as well as the little. 
I am almoft afliamed to mention it. Let the foibles of 
the great reft in peace. Yet I muft impart the whole to 
my friend. Thefe two great men are aftually now at 
variance ; yes, my dear Fum Hoam, by the head of our 
grand-father, they are now at variance, like mere men, 
mere common mortals. The champion Rock advifes the 
world to beware of bogtrottipg quacks, while Franks retorts 
the wit and thefargafm,(for they have both aworldofwit,) 
by fixing on his rival the odious appellation of Dumplin 
Dick. He calls the ferious doftor Rock, Dumplin 
Dick ! Head of Confucius, what profanation ! Dumplin 
Dick ! What a pity, ye powers, that the learned, who 
were born mutually to aflift in enlightening the world, 
fhould thus differ, among themfelves, and make even the 
profeffion ridiculous! Sure the world is wide enough, 
at leaft for two great perfonages to figure in ; men of fci- 
ence fliould leave controverfy to the little world below 
them ; and then we might fee Rock and Franks walk- 
ing together hand in hand, fmiling onward to immorta- 
lity. 

Next to thefe is doflor Walker, preparator of his own 
medicines. This gentleman is remarkable for an aver- 
fion to quacks; frequently cautioning the public to be 
careful into what hands they cofnmit their fafety ; by 
which he would infinuate, that if they did not employ 
him alone, they muft be undone. His public fpirit is 
equal to his fuccefs. Not for himfelf, but his country, 
is the gally-pot prepared, and the drops fealed up, with 
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proper direftions for any part of the town or country. 
All this is for his country's good ; fo that he is now grown 
old in the praftice of phyfic and virtue ; and, to ufe his 
own elegance of expreflion, ** There is not fuch another 
medicint as his in the world again." 

This, my friend, is a formidable triumvirate ; and yet, 
formidable as they are, I am refolved to defend the 
honour of Chinefe phyfic againft them all, I have made 
a vow to fummon doftor Rock to a folemn difputation in 
all the myfteries of the profeffion, before the face of 
every Philomath, Undent iii aflrology, and member of 
the learned focieties. I adhere to, and venerate the 
doftrines of, old Wang-Ihu-ho, In the very teeth of 
oppofition I will maintain, ** * That the heart is the fon 
of the liver, which has the kidneys for its mother, and 
the ftoniach for its wife.*' I have, therefore, drawn up 
a difputation challenge, which is to be fent fpeedily, to 
this efFeft : 

I, Lien Chi Altangi, D. N. R. P. native of Honan in 
China, to Richard Rock, F. U. N. native of Garbage- 
alley in Wapping, defiance. Though, Sir. I am perfeft- 
ly fenfible of your importance, though no ftranger to 
your ftudies in the pa,th of nature, yet there may be ma- 
ny things in the art of phyfic, with which you are yet 
unacquainted. I know full well a doftor thou art, great 
Rock, and fo am I. Wherefore I challenge, and do 
hereby invite you to a trial of learnings upon hard prob- 
lems, and knotty phyfical points. In this del3ate we 
will calmy inveftigate the whole theory and praflice of 
medicine, botany, and chymiftry : and I invite all the 

f See Du Hald, vol. II. fol. i. p. 85. 
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philomaths, with many of the lefturers in medicine, to 
be prefent at the difpute, which I hope will be carried 
on with due decorum, with proper gravity, and as befits 
men of erudition and fcience among each other. But be- 
fore we meet face to face, I would thus publicly, and in 
the face of the whole world, defire you to anfwer me one 
queftion ; I afk you with the fame earneftnefs with which 
you have often folicited the public ; anfwer me, I fay, 
at once, without having recourfe to your phyfical diftio- 
nary, which of thofe three diforders, incident to the hu- 
man body, is the moft fatal, the fyncope, parenthefis, or 
apoplexy ; I beg your reply may be as public as this my 
demand.* I am, as hereafter may be, your admirer or 
your rival. Adieu. 



LETTER LXIX. 



TO THE SAME. 



I 



NDULGENT nature feems to have exempted this 
ifland from many of thofe epidemic evils which are fd 
fatal in other parts of the world. A want of rain but for 
a few days beyond the expeSed feafon in China, fpreads 
famine, defolation, and terror, over the whole country; 
the winds that blow from the brown bofomof the weftern 
defert are impregnated with death in every gale ; but in 
this fortunate land of Britain the inhabitant courts health 
in every breeze, and the huflbandman ever fows in joy- 
ful expe6lation. 

* The day after this was publiHied the editor received an anfwer, in which 
the Do£ior feems to be of opinion, that the apoplexy is moft fatal* 
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But though the nation be exempt from real evils, think 
not, my friend, that it is more happy on this account 
than others. They are afflifted, it is true, with neither 
famine nor peftilence, but then there is a difordcr pecu- 
liar to the country, which every feafon makes ftrange 
ravages among them ; it fpreads with peflilential rapidi- 
ty, and infefts almoft every rank of people ; what is ftill 
more ftrange, the natives have no name for this peculiar 
malady, though well known to foreign phyficians, by the 
appellation of epidemic terror. 

A feafon is never known to pafs in which the people are 
not rifited by this cruel calamity in one fhape or ano- 
ther, feemingly different, though ever the fame ; one year 
it iffues from a baker's (hop, in the fliape of a fix-penny 
loaf, the next it takes the appearance of a comet with a 
fiery tall, a third it threatens like a flat-bottomed boat, 
and a fourth it carries confternation at the bite of a mad 
dog. The people, when once infefted, Lofe their relifh 
for happinefs, faunter about with looks of defpondence^ 
afk after the calamities of the day, and receive no 
comfort but in heightening each other*s diftrefs. It is 
infignificant how remote or near, how weak or power- 
ful, the objeft of terror may be, when once they refolve 
to fright and be frighted ; the meereft trifles fow con- 
fternation and difmay, each proportions his fears, not to 
the objeft, but to the dread he difcovers in the coun- 
tenance of others ; for when once the fermentation is be- 
gun, it goes on of itfelf, though the original caufe be dif- 
continued, which firft fet it in motion. 

A dread of mad dogs is the epidemic terror which now 
prevails, and the whole nation is at prefent aftually groan, 
jng under the malignity of its influence. The people fally 
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from their houfes with that circumfpeftion, which is 
prudent in fuch as'expeft »a mad dog at every turning. 
The phyfician publifhes his prefcription, the beadle pre- 
pares his halter, and a few, of unufual bravery* arm them- 
felves with boots and buff gloves, in order to face the 
enemy, if he fhould offer to attack them. In (hort, th^ 
whole people ftand bravely upon their defence, and 
feem, by their pTefent fpirit, to fliew a refolution of not 
being tamely bit by mad dogs any longer. 

Their manner of knowing whether a dog be mad or 
no, fomewhat refembles the ancient European cuftora 
of trying witches. The old woman fufpefted was tied 
hand and foot, and thrown into the water. If (he fwam^ 
then flie was inftantly carried off to be burnt for a witch, 
if fhe funk, then indeed (he was acquitted of the charge* 
but drowned in the experiment. In tjie fame manner, a 
crowd gather round a dog fufpefted of madnefs, and 
they begin by teazing the devoted animal on every fide; 
if he attempts to (land upon the defenfive, and bite, 
then he is unanimoufly found guilty, for a mad dog al- 
ways fnaps at every thing ; if, on the contrary, he ftri vei 
to efcape by running away, then he can expefl: no com- 
pa(Eon, for mad dogs always run ftraight forward before 
them; 

It is pleafant enough for a neutral being like me who 
has no (hare in thofe ideal calamities, to mark the ftages 
of this national difeafe. The terror at fjrft feebly enters 
with a difregarded (lory of a little dog, that had gone 
through a neighbouring village, that was thought to be 
mad by feveral that had feen him. The next account 
- comes that a maftiff ran through a certain town, and had 
bit five geefe, which immediately run mad, foamed at 
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the bill, and died in great agonies foon after. Then 
comes an affefling hiiftory of a little boy bit in the leg, 
and gone down to be dipt in the fait water ; when the 
people have fufficiently fhuddered at that, they are next 
congealed with a frightful account of a man, who was 
faid lately to have died from a bite he had received fome 
years before. This relation only prepares the way for 
another, ftill more hideous, as how the mafier of a fami- 
ly, with feven fmall children, were all bit by a mad lap- 
dog, and how the poor father firft perceived the infec- 
tion by calling for a draught of water, where he faw the 
lap-dog fwimmmg in the cup. 

When epidemic terror is thus once excited, every 
morning comes loaded with fome new difafter; as in 
ftories of ghofts, each loves tp hear the accounts, though 
it only (erves to make him uneafy, fo here each liflens 
with eagernefs, and adds to the tidings with new circum- 
ftances of peculiar horror. A lady, for inftance, in the 
country, of very weak nerves, has been frighted by the 
barking of a dog; and this, alas ! too frequently happens. 
The ftory foon is improved and fpreads, that a mad dog 
had frighted a lady of diftinftion. Thefe circumftances 
begin to grow terrible before they have reached the 
neighbouring village, and there the report is, that a lady 
of quality was bit by a mad maftifF. This account every 
moment gathers new ftrength, and grows more difmal as 
it approaches the capital, and by the time it has arrived 
in town, the lady is defcribed, with wild eyes, foaming^ 
mouth, running mad upon all fours, barking like a dog» 
biting her fervants, and at laft fmothered between two 
beds by the advice of her doftors : while the mad maftifF 
is, in the mean time, ranging the whole country over» 
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Havering at the mouth, and feeking whom he may 
devour. 

My landlady, a good natured woman, but a little 
credulous, waked me feme mornings ago before the 
ufual hour, with horror and aftonifliment in her looks ; 
Ihe defired me, if I had any regard for my fafety, to 
keep within ; for a few days ago fo difmal an accident 
had happened, as to put the world upon their guard. A 
mad dog down in the country, flie affured me, had bit 
a farmer, who foon becoming mad, ran into his own 
yard and bit a fine brindled cow ; the cow quickly be- 
came as mad as the man, began to foam at the mouth, and 
raifing herfelf up, walked about on her hind legs, fome- 
times barking like a dog, and fometimes attempting to 
talk like the farmer. Upon examining the grounds of 
this ftory, I found my landlady had it from one neigh- 
bour, who had it from another neighbour, who heard it 
from very good authority. • 

Were moft ftories of this nature thoroughly examined, 
it would be found that numbers of fuch as have been faid 
to fuffer, were no way injured, and that of thofe who 
have been aftually bitten, not one in a hundred was bit 
by a n4ad dog. Such accounts in general, therefore,, 
only ferve to make the people miferable by falfe terrors, 
and fometimes fright the patient into aftual phrenfy, by 
creating thofe very fymptoms they pretended to deplore. 

But even allowing three or four to die in a feafon, of 
this terrible death, (and four is probably too large a cpn- 
ceflion,) yet ftill it is not confidered, how many are pre- 
ferved in their health and in their property by this devo- 
ted animal's fervices. The midnight robber is kept at a 
diAance ; the infidious thief is often dete£led : the health- 
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ful chace repairs many a worn conftitution ; and the poor 
inan finds in his dog a willing afliftant, eager to lefien 
his toil, and content with the fmalleft retribution. 

" A dog, (fays one of the Englifli poets,) is an honeft 
creature, and I am a friend to dogs." Of all the beafts 
that graze the lawn, or hunt the foreft, a dog is the only 
animal, that, leaving his fellows, attempts to cultivate 
the friendfhip of man ; to man he looks in all his necef- 
fities with a fpeaking eye for affiftance ; exerts for him 
ail the little fervice iri his power, with-cheerfulnefs and 
pleafure i for hira bears fatigue and famine with patience 
and refignation ; no injuries can abate his fidelity, no* 
diftrefs induce him to forfake his benefaSor ; fludious to 
plcafe, and fearing to oflFendl, he is flill an humble, fled- 
fafl dependant, and in him alone fawning is not flattery. 
How unkind then to torture this faithful creature, who 
has left the forefl to claim the proteftion of man ; how 
ungrateful a r^urn to the trufly animal for all his fervi- 
ces. Adieu. 



LETTER LXX. 

FROM LIEN CHI ALTANGI TO HINGPO, BY THE 

WAY OF MOSCOW. 

X HE Europeans are themfelves blind, who defcribe 
fortune without fight. No firfl-rate beauty ever had 
finer eyes, or faw more clearly ; they who have no other 
trade but feeking their fortune, need never hope to find 
her ; coquet-like, fhe flies from her clofe purfuers, and 
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at lad fixes on the plodding mechanic, who ft^ys at home 
and minds his bufinefs. 

I am amazed how men can call her blind, when by the 
company flie keeps, fhe feems fo very difcerning. Wher- 
ever you fee a gaming table, be very fure that fortune is 
not there; wherever you fee an houfe with the doors 
open, be very fure that fortune is not there ; when you 
fee a man whofe pocket holes are laced with gold, be 
fatisfied, fortune is not there ; wherever you fee a beau- 
tiful woman, good-natured and obliging, be convinced 
fortune is never there. In (hort, fee is ever feen accom- 
panying induftry, and is as often trundling in a wheel- 
barrow as lollinff in a. coach and (ix. 

If you would make fortune your friend, or to perfo- 
liize her no longer, if you defire, my fon, to be rich and 
have money, be more eager to fave than to acquire : when 
people fay, '* money is to be got here and money is to 
be got there," take no notice ; mind your own bufinefs ; 
fiay where yoji are; and fecurc all you can get, with- 
out ftlrring. When you hear that your neighbour has 
picked up a purfe of gold in the ftreet, never run out into 
the fame ftreet, looking about you, in order to pick up fuch 
another ; or when you are informed, that he has made 
a fortune in one branch of bufinefs, never change your 
own^ in order tq be his rival. Do not defire to be rich 
all at once : but patiently add farthing to farthing. Per- 
haps you defpife the petty fum ; and yet they who want 
a farthing, and have no friend that will lend them it, 
think farthings very good things. Whang, the foolifh 
miller, when he wanted a farthing in his diftrefs, found 
that no friend would lend, becaufe they knew he wanted* 
Did you ever read the ftory of Whang in our books of 
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Chindfe learning; he, who defpifing fmall fums, and 
grafplng at all, loft even what he had. 

Whang, the miller, was naturally avaricious ; nobody 
loved money better than he, or more refpeSed thofe that 
had it. When people would talk of a rich man in com- 
pany, Whang would fay, I know him very well ; he and 
I have been long acquainted : he and I are intimate ; he 
flood for a child of mine : but if ever a poor man was 
mentioned, he had not the leaft knowledge of the man; 
he might be very well for aught he knew ; but he was 
not fond of many acquaintances, and loved to choofe his 
company. 

Whang, however, with all his eage^nefs for riches, 
was in reality poor, he had nothing but the profits of 
his mill to fupport him ; but though thefe were fmall, 
they were certain ; while his mill flood and went, he 
was fure of eating, and his frugality was fuch, that he 
every day laid fome money by, which he would at inter- 
vals count and contemplate with much fatisfaftion. Yet 
ftill his acquifitions were not equal to his defires, he only 
found himfelf aboye want, whereas he defired to be pof- 
feffed of afiluence. 

One day as he was indulging thefe wiflies, he was in- 
formed that a neighbour of his had found a pan of money 
under ground, having dreamed of it three nights running 
before. Thefe tidings were daggers to the heart of poor 
Whang. Here am I, fays he, toiling and moiling from 
morning till night, for a few paltry farthings, while neigh- 
bour Hunks only goes quietly to bed, and dreams himfelf 
into thoufands before morning. O that I could 
dream like him ! with what pleafure would I dig round 
the pan ! how flily would I carry it home ; not even my 
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wife fliould fee me ! and then, O the pleafure af thnift- 
ing one's hand into a heap of gold up to the elbow ! 

Such refleftions only ferved to make the miller unhap- 
py ; he difcontinued his former affiduity, he was quite 
difgufted with fmall gains, and his cuftomers began to 
forfake him. Every day he repeated the wifh, and every 
night laid himfelf down in order to dream. Fortune that 
was for ai long time unkind, at laft, however, feemed to 
fmile upon his diftrefles, and indulged him with the wiflied 
for vifion. He dreamed, that under a certain part of the 
foundation of his mill, there was concealed a monftroiis 
pan of gold and diamonds, buried deep in the ground* 
and covered with a large flat fione. He rofe up, thanked 
the ftars, that were at laft pleafed to take pity on his fuf- 
ferings, and concealed his good luck from every perfon, 
as is ufual in money dreams, in order to have the vifion 
repeated the two fucceeding nights, by which he fhould 
be certain of it's veracity ; his wifties in this alfo were 
anfwered, he ftill dreamed of the fame pan of money, in 
the very fame place. 

Now, therefore, it was paft a doubt ; fo getting up ear- 
ly the third morning, he repairs alone with a mattock in 
his hand, to the mill, and began to undermine that part 
of the wall which the vifion direfted. The firft omen of 
fuccefs that he met was a broken mug ; digging ftill 
deeper, he turns up a houfe tile, quite new and entire . 
at laft, after much digging, he came tb the broad flat 
ftone, but then fo large, that it was beyond one man's 
ftrength to remove it. — Here, cried he, in raptures to 
himfelf, here it is ; under this ftone there is room for a 
very large pan of diamonds indeed. I muft even go 
home to my wife, and tell her the whole affair, and get 
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her to aflift me in turning it up. Away therefore he gocs^ 
and acquaints his wife with every circumftance of their 
good fortune. Her raptures on this occafion eafily may 
be imagined ; (he flew round his neck, and embraced him 
in an agony of joy ; but thofe tranfports, however, did 
not delay their eagemefs to know the exafl fum ; return* 
ing therefore fpeedily together to the place where Whang 
had been digging, there they found — not indeed the ex- 
pelled treafure, but the mill, their only fupport, under- 
mined and fallen . Adieu. 



LETTER LXXI. 

FROM LIEN CHI ALTANGI, TO FUM HOAM, FIRST 
PRESIDENT OF THE CEREMONIAL ACADEMY AT 
PEKIN, IN CHINA. 

X HE people of London are as fond of walking as our 
friends of Pekin of riding: <Mie of the principal enter- 
tainments of the citizens here in fummer, is to repair 
about nightfall to a garden not far from town, where they 
walk about, fhew their bell clothes, and lillen to a con- 
cert provided for the occafion. 

I accepted an invitation a few evenings ago from 
my old friend, the man in black, to be one of a party 
that was to fup there, and, at tl*e appointed hour, wait, 
cd upon him at his lodgings. There I found the com- 
pany aflembled, and expe£ling my arrival. Our party 
confilled of my friend in fupertative finery, his ftock* 
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ings rolled, a black velvet waiftcoat which was formerly 
new^ and his grey wig combed down in imitation of hair ; 
a pawn-broker's widow, of whom, by the bye^ my friend 
Was a profcffed admirer, dreffed out in green damafk* 
with three goW rings on every finger, Mr. Tibbs, the fe- 
cond rate-beau I have formerly defcribed, together witli 
his lady, in flimfy filk, dirty gauze, inftead of linen, 
and an hat as big as an umbrella. 

Oiir firft difficulty was in fettling how we Ibould fet 
out. Mrs. Tibbs had a natural averfion to the water, and 
the widow, being a little in flefli, as warmly protefied 
againft walking ; a coach was therefore agreed upon, 
which being too fmall to carry five, Mr. Tibbs confented 
to fit in his wife's lap. 

In this manner, therefore, we fet forward, being en* 
tertained by the way with the bodings of Mr. Tibbs, 
who afiured us, he did not expe£l to fee a fingle crea- 
ture for the evening, above the degree of a cheefe-mon- 
ger ; that this was the laft night of the gardens, and that 
confequently we (hould be peftered with the nobiljty and 
gentry from Thames-ftreet and Crooked-lane, with fe- 
veral other prophetic ejaculations, probably infpired by^ 
the uneafinefs of his fituation. 

The illuminations began before we arrived, and I 
mull confefs, that, upon entering the gardens, I found 
every fenfe overpaid with more than expefted pleafure ; 
the lights every where glimmering through the fcarcely- 
moving trees ; the full-bodied concert burftirig on the 
fiillnefs of the night, the natural concert of the birds in 
the more retired part of the grove, vying with that which 
was formed by art ; the company gayly drefled, looking 
fatis£a£lion, and the tables fpread with various delicacies, 
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all confpired to fill my imagination with the viGonary 
happinefs of the Arabian law-giver, and lifted me into 
an extacy of admiration. — Head of Confucius, cried I, 
to my friend, this is fine ! this unites rural beauty with 
courtly magnificence ; if we except the virgins of im- 
mortality that hang on every tree, and may be plucked 
at every defire, I don*t fee how this falls fliort of Ma- 
homet's Paradife ! — As for virgins, cries my friend, it is 
true, they are a fruit that don't much abound in our gar- 
dens here ; but if ladies were as plenty as apples in au- 
tumn, and as complying as an hoiiry of them all, can 
content you, I fancy we have no need to go to heaven 
for paradife. 

I was going to fecond his remarks, when we were 
called to a confultation by Mr. Tibbs and the reft of 
the company, to know in what manner we were to lay 
out the evening to the greateft advantage. Mrs. Tibbs 
was for keeping the genteel walk of the garden, where, 
Ihe obferved, there was always the very beft company ; 
the widow, on the contrary, who came but once a fea- 
fon, was for fecuring a good ftanding -place to fee the 
water-works, which fhe affured us would begin in lefs 
than an hour at fartheft ; a difpute, therefore, began, and 
as it was managed between two of very oppofite charac- 
ters, it threatened to grow more bitter at every reply. 
Mris. Tibbs wondered how people could pretend to know 
the polite world, who had received all their rudiments 
of breeding behind a counter; to which the other re- 
plied, tliat though fome people fat behind counters, yet 
they could fit at the head of their own tables too, and 
carve three good diflies of hot • meat whenever they 
thought proper, which was more than fome people could 
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fay for themfelves, that hardly knew a rabbit and onioris 
from a green goofe and goofeberries. 

It is hard to fay where this might have ended, had 
not the huftand, who probably knew the impetuofity of 
his wife's difpofition, propofed to end the difpute by, 
adjourning to a box, and try if there was any thing to be 
had for fupper that was fupportable. To this we all con* 
fented; but here a new diftrefs arofe; Mr. and Mrs. 
Tibbs would fit in none but a genteel box, a box where 
they might fee and be feen, one, as they expreffed It^ 
in the very focus of public view ; but fuch a box was 
not eafy to be obtained, for, though we were perfeftly 
convinced of our own gentility, and the gentiHty of 
our appearance, yet we found it a difficult matter to 
perfuade the keepers of the box " to be of oar opinion ; 
they chofe to referve genteel boxes for what they judged 
more genteel company. 

At laft, however, we were fixed, though fomewhat 
obfcurely, and fupplied with the ufual entertainment of 
the place. The widow found the fupper excellent, but 
Mrs. Tibbs thought every thing deteflable : Come, come, 
my dear, cries the hufband, by way of confolation, to 
be fure we can't find fuch dreffing here as we have at 
lord Crump's or lady Crimp's ; but, for Vauxhall dref* 
fing, it is pretty good ; it is not their viftuals, indeed, I 
find fault with, but their wine; their wine, cries he, 
drinking off a glafs, indeed, is moft abominable. 

By this laft contradiflion, the widow was fairly con* 
quered in point of politenefs. She perceived now, that 
fhe had no pretenfions in the world to tafte, her very 
fenfes were vulgar, fihce flie had praifed deteftable cuf- 
tard, and fmacked at wretched wine ; flie was, therefore, 
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content to yield the viftory, and for the reft of the night 
to liften and improve. It is true, (he would now and 
then forget hetfelf, and confefs ihe was pleafed ; but they 
foon brought her back again to miferable refinement. 
She once praifed the painting of the box in which we 
were fitting, but was foon convinced, that fuch paltry 
pieces ought rather to excite horror than fatis£a6lion ; 
0ie ventured again to commend one of the fingers, but 
Mrs. Tibbs foon let her know, in the ftylc of a connoif. 
feur, thai the finger in queftion had neither ear, voice, 
nor judgment. 

Mr. Tibbs, now willing to prove that his wife's pre- 
tenfiofis to mufic were juft, entreated her to favour the 
company with a fong ; but to this flie gave a pofitive de- 
nial : For you know very well', my dear, fays flie, that 
I am not in voice to-day, and \vhen one's voice is not 
equal to one's judgment what fignifies finging; befides, 
as there is no accompanyment, it would be but fpoiling 
mufic. All thefe excufes, however, were over-ruled by 
the reft of the company, who, though one would think 
they already had mufic enough, joined in the entreaty. 
But particularly the widow, now willing to convince 
the company of breeding, preffed fo warmly, that flie 
feemed determined to take no refufal. At laft then, 
the lady complied, and after humming for fome minutes, 
began with fuch a voice, and fuch affeflation, as, I could 
perceive, gave but little fatisfaftion to any, except her 
hun)and. He fat with rapture in his eye, and beat time 
with his hafd on the table. 

You muft obferve, my friend, that it is the cuftom of 
this country, when a lady or gentleman liappens to fing, 
for the company to fit as mute and motionlefs as flatues. 
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Every feature, every limb muft feem to correfpond in 
fixed attention, and while the fong continues, they are 
to remain in a ftate of univerfal petrifaftion. In this 
mortifying fituation we had continued for fome time, lif* 
teriing to the fong, and looking with tranquillity, when 
the niafter of the box came to inform us, that the water- 
works were going to begin. At this information, I 
could inftantly perceive the widow bounce from her feat; 
but, correfting herfelf, (he fat down again, repreffed by 
motives of good breeding. Mrs. Tibbs, who had feen 
the water-works an hundred times, refolved not to be 
interrupted, continued her forig without any fliare of 
mercy, nor. had the fmatleft pity on our impatience. 
The widow's face, I own, gave me high entertainment ; 
in it I could plainly read the flruggle the felt between 
good breeding and curiofity ; (he talked of the water- 
works the whole evening before, and Ihe feemed to have 
come merely in order to fee them ; but then Ihe could 
not bounce out in the very middle of a fong, for that 
would be forfeiting all pretenfions to high life, or high 
lived company ever after : Mrs. Tibbs, therefore, kept 
on finging, and we continued to liften, till at laft, when 
the fong was juft concluded, the waiter came to inform 
us, that the water- works were over. 

The water- works over ! cried the widow, the water- 
worlts over already!' that's impoffible, they can't be 
over fo foon ! — It is not my bufinefs, replied the fellow, 
to contradict your ladyfhip, I'll run again and fee; he 
went, and foon returned with a confirmation of the dif- 
mal tidings. No ceremony could now bind my friend's 
difappointed miftrefs, Ihe teftified her difpleafure in the 
openeft manner ; in (hort, (he now began to find fault 
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in turn, and at laft, infifled upon going home, juft at the 
time that Mr. and Mrs. Tibbs aflured the company, that 
the polite hours were going to begin, and that the ladies 
would inftantaneoufly be entertained with the horns. 
Adieu. 



LETTER LXXII. 



FROM THE SAME. 
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OT far from this city lives a poor tinker, who has 
educated feven fons, all at this very time in arms, and 
fighting for their country ; and what reward do you think 
has the tinker from the ftate for fuch important fervices? 
None in the world : his fons, when the war is over, may 
probably be whipt from parifh to parifli as vagabonds, and 
the old man, when paft labour, may die a prifoner in 
fome houfe of corre6lion. 

Such a -worthy fubjeft in China would be held in uni- 
verfal reverence ; his fervices would be rewarded, if not 
with dignities, at leaft with an exemption from labour ; 
he would take the left hand at feafts, and mandarines 
themfelves would be proud to fhow their fubmiflion- 
The Englifh laws punifh vice, the Chinefe laws do more, 
they reward virtue. 

Confidering the little encouragements given to matri- 
mony here, I am not furprifed at the difcouragements 
given to propagation. Would you believe it, my dear 
Fum Hoam, there are laws made, which even forbid the 
people's marrying each other. By the head of Confucius^ 
I jeft not; there are fuch laws in being here; and thpr 
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law-givers have neither been inftrufted among the Ho- 
tentots, nor imbibed their principles of equity from the 
natives of Anamaboo. 

There are laws which ordain, that no man fliall 
marry a woman contrary to Her own confent. This, 
though contrary to what we are taught in Afia, and 
^though in fome meafure a clog upon matrimony, I 
have no great objeftion to. There are laws which ordain, 
that no woman fliall marry againft her father and mother's 
confent, unlefs arrived at an age of maturity ; by which 
is underftood thofe years, when women with us are ge- 
nerally paft child-bearing. This muft be a clog upon 
matrimony, as it is more difficult for the lover to^leafe 
three than one, and much more difficult to pleafe old 
people than young ones. The laws ordain, that the con- 
fenting couple fliall take a long time to con fider before 
they marry ; this is a very great clog, becaufe people 
lovt to have all rafli aftions done in a hurry. It is or. 
-dained, that all maijiages fliall be proclaimed before ce- 
lebration ; this is a fevere clog, ^s many are afliamed to 
have their marriage made public, from motives of vicious 
modefty ; and many afraid, from views of teniporal in- 
terefl;. It is ordained, that there is nothing facred in the 
ceremony, but that it may be diflblved to all intents and 
purpofes by the authority of any civil magiftrate. And 
yet oppoflte to this it is ordained, that the prieft fliall be 
paid a large fum of money for granting his facred per- 
iniffion. 

Thus you fee, my friend, that matrimony here is hedged 
iOund with fo many obilru£lions, that thofe who are wil- 
ling to break through or furmount them, muft be con- 
tented, if at laft they find it a bed of thorns. The laws 
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arc not to blame ; for they have deterred the people from 
engaging as much as they could. It is indeed become a 
very ferious affair in England, and none but ferious peo- 
ple are generally found willing to engage. The young, 
the gay, and the beautiful, who have motives of paiGon 
<»ily to induce them, are feldom found to embark, as thofe 
inducements are taken away ; and none but the old, the 
ugly^ and the mercenary are feen to unite, who, if they 
have any poilerity at all, will probably be an ill-favoured 
race like themfelves* 

"What gave rife to thofe laws might have been fome 
fu^h accidents as thefe. It fometimes happened, that a 
xnifer, who had fpent all his youth in fcraping up money 
to give his daughter fuch a fortune as might get her a 
mandarine hufband, found his expeflations difappointed 
at lafl, by her running away with his footman ; this muft 
have been a fad fhock to the poor difconfolate parent^ to 
fee his poor daughter in a one-horfe chaife, when he had 
defigned her for a coach and fix ; what a flroke from Pro- 
vidence ! to fee his dear money go to enrich a beggar ; all 
nature cried out at the profanation ! 

It fometimes happened alfo, that a lady, who had in- 
herited all the titles, and all the nervous complaints of 
nobility, thought fit to impair her dignity, and mend her 
conftitution, by marrying a farmer ; this muft have been 
a fad fliock to her inconfolable relations, to fee fo fine a 
flower fnatched from a flourifhing family, and planted irf 
a dunghill ; this was an abfolute inverfion of the firft 
principles of things. 

In order, therefore, to prevent the great from being thus 
contaminated by vulgar alliances, the obftacies to matri- 
mony have been fo contrived, that the rich only can mar- 
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ry amongft the rich, and the poor, who would leave celi* 
bacy, muft be content to incrcafe their poverty with a 
wife. Thus have the laws fairly inverted the induce- 
ments to matrimony ; nature tells us, that beauty is the 
proper allurement of thofe who are rich, and money of 
thofe who are poor ; but things here iare fo contrived, 
that the rich are invited to marry by that fortune which 
they do not want, and the poor have no inducement, but 
that beauty which they do not feel. 

An equal diffufion of riches through any country ever 
conftitutes its happinefs. Great wealth in the pofTeflioa 
of one llagnates, and extreme poverty with another keeps 
him in unambitious indigence ; but the moderately rich 
are generally a£live ; not too far removed from poverty, 
to fear its calamities ; nor too near extreme wealth, to 
flacken the nerve of labour ; they remain ftill between 
both, in a ftate of continual flufluation. How impolitic, 
therefore, are thofe laws which promote the accumulation 
of wealth among the rich, more impolitic ftill, in at- 
tempting to increaie the depreflion on poverty. 

Bacon, the Englifti philofopher, comp^es money to 
manure ; if gathered in heaps, fays he, it does no good ; 
on the contrary, it becomes offenfive : but, being fpread* 
though never fo thinly, over the furface of the earth, it 
enriches the whole country. Thus the wealth a nation 
pofiTefTes muft expauate, or it is of no benefit to the pub- 
lic; it becomes rather a grievance, where matrimonial 
Jaws thus confine it to a few. 

But this reftraint upon matrimonial community, even 
ccmfidered in a phyfical light, is injurious. As thofe who 
rear up animals take all poflible pains to crofs the ftrain, 
in order to improve the breed; fo in thofe cduntrie$ 
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where marriage is moft free, the inhabitants are founJ 
every age to improve in ftature and in beauty ; on the 
contrary, where it is confined to a caft, a tribe, or an 
horde, as among the Gaurs, the Jews, or the Tartars, each ' 
divifion foon affumes a family likenefs, and every tribe 
degenerates into peculiar deformity. From hence it may 
be eafily inferred, that if the mandarines here are refolved 
only to marry among each other, they will foon produce 
a pofterity with mandarine faces; and we fhall fee the 
heir of fome honourable family fcarce equal to the abor- 
tion of a country farmer^ 

Thefe are a few of the obftacles to maEriage here, and 
it is certain they have in fome meafure anfwered the 
end ; for celibacy is both frequent and fafiiionable. Old 
bachelors appear abroad without a malk, and old maids, 
my dear Fum Hoam, have been abfolutely known to 
ogle. To confefs in friendfhip, if I were an Englifhman, 
I fancy I fhould be an old bachelor myfelf ; I Qioald 
never find courage to run through all the adventures pre- 
fcribed by the law. I could fubmit to court my miflrefs 
herfelf upon reafonable terms, but to court her father, 
her mother, and a long tribe of coufins, aunts, and rela- 
tions, and then fland the butt of a whok country church, 
I would as foon turn tail, and make love to her grand- 
mother. 

I can conceive no other reafon for thus loading ma- 
trinK)ny with fo many prohibitions, unlefs it he that the 
country was thought already too populous, and this was 
found to be the moft cffeftual means of thinning it. If 
this was the motive, I cannot but congratulate the wife 
projeftors on the fuccefs of their fcheme. Hail, O ye 
dim-fightecl politicians, ye weeders of men ! it is yours 
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to clip the wing of induflry, and convert Hymen to a 
broken It is yours to behold fmall objefts with a mi- 
cro fcopic eye, but to be blind to thofe which require an 
extent of vifion. It is yours, O ye difcerners of man- 
kind, to lay the line between fociety, and weaken that 
force by dividing which fliould bind with united vigour. 
It is yours, to introduce national real difirefs, in order 
td avoid the imaginary diftreffes of a few. Your anions 
can be juftified by an hundred reafons like truth, they 
can be oppofed but by a few reafons, and thofe reafons 
are true« fareweli* 



LETTER LXXill. 

s 

mOM LIEN CHI ALTANGI TO HINCPO, BY THE 

WAY OF Moscow, 



A 



.GE, that ieffens the enjoyments of life, increafcs 
our defire of living. Thofe dangers, which, in the vi- 
gour of youth, we had learned to defpife, affume new 
terrors as we grow old. Our caution increafing as our 
years increafe, fear becomes at laft the prevailing paffion 
of the mind ; and the fmall remainder of life is taken up 
in ufelefs efforts to keep off our end, or provide for a 
continued exiftence^ 

Strange contradiftion in our nature, and to which even 
the wife are liable ! If I fliould judge of that part of life 
which lies before me, by that which I have already feen, 
the profpeft is hideous. Experience tells me, that my 
pad enjoyments have brought no real felicity ; and fen- 
fation affures me^ that thofe I have felt are fironger than 
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thofe which are yet to come. Yet experience and (en- 
fation in vain perfuade ; hope more powerful than eithtt"^ 
drefles out the diilant profpe£l in fancied beauty ; fome 
happinefs in long perfpeftive ftill beckens me to purfue ;^ 
and, like a lofmg gamefter, every new difappointment 
increafes my ardour to continue the game. 

Whence, my friend, this increafed love of life, which 
grows upon us with our years ; whence comes it, that 
we thus make greater efforts to preferve our exiftence, 
at a period when it becomes fcarcc worth the keeping ? 
Is it that nature, attentive to the prefervation of mankind,, 
increafes our wiflies to live, while fhe leffens our enjoy- 
ments; and, as flie robs the fenfes of every pleafure;; 
equips imagination in the fpoil ? life would be infup- 
portable to an old man, who, loaded with infirmities, 
feared death no more than when in the vigour of man- 
hood ; the numberlefs calamities of decaying nature, and 
the confcioufnefs of furviving every pleafure, would at 
once induce him, with his own hand, to terminate the 
fcene of mifery ; but happily the contempt of death for- 
fakes him at a time when it could only be prejudicial ; 
atid life acquires an imaginary value, in proportion as ita 
real value is no more. 

Our attachment to every objeft around us increafes, in 
general, from the length of our acquaintance with it. I 
would not chufe, fays a French philofopher, to fee an 
old poft pulled up with which I have been long acquain. 
ted. A mind long habituated to a certain fet of objefts, 
infenfibly becomes fond of feeing them, vifitsthem from 
habit, and parts from them with reluftance; from hehce 
proceed the avarice of the old in every kind of poffeffion. 
They love the world and all that it produces, they love. 
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life and all its advantages, not becaufe It gives them plea- 
fure, but becaufe they have known it long^ 

Chlnvang, the Chaite, afccnding the throne of Chi- 
ha commanded that all who were unjuftly detained iii 
prifon during the preceding reigns, fliould be fet free. 
Among the number who came to thank their deliverer 
on this occafion, there appeared a majeftic old man, who 
falling at the Emperor's feet, addrefTed him as follows : 
•* Great father of China, behold a wretch, now eighty - 
five years old, who was (hut up In a dungeon at the age 
of twenty-two. I was imprifoned, though a ftranger 
to crime, or without being even confronted by my ac- 
cufers. I have now lived in folitude and darknefs for 
more than fifty years, and am grown familiar with dif- 
trefs. As yet dazzled with the fplendor of that fun to 
which you have reftored me, I have been wandering the 
fireets to find fome friend that would affift, or relieve, 
or remember me ; but my friends, my family, and re- 
lations, are all dead, and I am forgotten. Permit me 
then, O Chinvang, to wear out the wretched remains 
of life in my former prifon ; the walls of my dungeon 
are, to me, more pleafing than the moft fplendid palace ; 
I have not long to live, and fliall be unhappy except I 
fpend the reft of my days where my youth was pafled ; 
in that prifon from whence you were pleafed to releafe 
me. 

^ The old man's paffion for confinement Is fimllar to 
^hat we all have for life. We are habituated to the prl- 
fon, we look round with difcontent, are difpleafed with 
the abode, and yet the length of our captivity only in- 
creafes our fondnefs for the cell. The trees we have 
planted, the houfes we have built, or the poflerlty we 
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have begotten, all ferve to bind us clofer to earth, and 
imbitter our parting. Life fues the young like a new 
acquaintance; the companion, as yet unexhaufted, is at 
once inftruftive and amufing; it is company pleafes, yet 
for all this it is but little regarded. To us who are de- 
clined in years, life appears like an old friend ; its jefis 
have been anticipated in former converfation ; it has no 
new ftory to make us fmile, no new improvement with 
which to furprize, yet ftill we love it ; deftitute of every 
agreement, ftill we love it ; huft)and the wafting treafure 
with increafed frugality, and feel all the poignancy of 
anguifh in the fatal feparation. 

Sir Phillip Mordaunt was young, beautiful, fincere, 
brave, an Englifhman. He had a compleat fortune of 
his own, and the love of the king, his mafter, which was 
equivalent to riches. Life opened all her treafure be- 
fore him, and promifed a long fucceffion of future hap- 
pinefs. He came, tafted of the entertainment, but was 
difgufted evea in the beginning: He profeffed an aver- 
fion to living, was tired of walking round the fame cir- 
cle; had tried every enjoyment, and found them all 
grow weaker at every repetition. " If life be in youth 
fo difpleafing, (cried he to himfelf,) what will it appear 
when age comes on ; if it be at prefent indifferent, fure 
it will then be execrable.'* This thought imbittered 
every refleftion ; till at laft, with all the ferenity of per- 
verted reafon, he ended the debate with a piftol ! Had 
this felf-deluded man been apprized, that exiftence 
grows more defirable to us the longer we exift, he would 
have then faced old age without ftirinking, he would 
have boldly dared to live, and ferved that fociety, by 
his future affiduity, which he bafely injured by his de- 
fertion. Adieu. 
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LETTER LXXIV. 

iTROM LIEN CHI ALTANGI, TO FUM HOAM, FIRST 
PRESIDENT OF THE CEREMONIAL ACADEMY AT 
PEKIN, IN CHINA. 



I 



N reading the newfpapers here, I have reckoned up 
not lefs than twenty-five great men, feventeen very great 
men, and nine very extraordinary men, in lefs than the 
compafs of half a year. Thefe, fay the gazettes, are the 
men that pofterily are to gaze at with admiration ; thefe 
names that fame 'will be employed in holding up for the 
aftonifhment of fucceeding ages. Let me fee — forty-fix 
great men in half a year amounts juft to ninty-two in a 
year. — I wonder how pofterity will be able to remember 
them all, or whether the people in future times, will 
have any other bufinefs to mind, but that of getting the 
catalogue by heart. 

Does the mayor of a corporation make a fpeech, he 
is inftantly fet down for a great man. Does a pedant 
digeft his common-place book into a folio, he quickly 
becomes great. Does a poet firing up trite fentiments 
in rhyme, he alfo becomes the great man of the hour. 
How diminutive foever the objefl: of admiration, each 
is followed by a crowd of ftill more diminutive admirers. 
The (hout begins in his train, onward he marches towards 
immortality, looks back' at the purfuing crowd with 
felf fatisfaftion ; catching all the oddities, the whimfies, 
the abfurdities, and the littlenefles of confcious greatnefs 
by the way. 

Vol. II. E 
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I was yefterday invited by a gentleman to dinner, who 
promifed that our entertainment ihould confifi of a haunch 
of venifon, a turtle, and a great man. I came according 
to appointment. The venifon was fine, the turtle good, 
but the great man infupportable. The moment I ven- 
tured to fpeak, 1 was at once contradifted with a fnap. 
I attempted, by a fecond and a third aflault, to retrieve 
my loft reputation, but was ftill beat back with confufion. 
I was refolved to attack him once more from entrench- 
ment, and turned the , converfation upon the government 
of China : but even here he afferted, fnapped, and con- 
tradifted as before. Heavens, thought 1, this man pre- 
tends to know China even better than myfelf ! I looked 
*^'lPound to fee who was on my fide, but every eye was 
fixed in admiration on the great man ; I therefore at laft 
thought proper to fit; filent, and aft the pretty gentleman 
during the enfuing converfation. 

When a man has once fecured a circle of admirers, 
he may be as. ridiculous here as he thinks proper ; and 
it all pafTes for elevation of fentiment, or learned ab- 
fence. If he tranfgreffes the common forms of breeding, 
miftakes even a tea-pot for a tobacco-box, it is faid, that 
his thoughts are fi;xed on more important objefts ; to 
fpeak and aft like the reft of mankind, is to be no great* 
er than they. There is fomething of oddity in the very 
idea of greatnefs, for we are feldoin aftoniflied at a thing 
very much refembling ourfelves. 

When the Tartars make a Lama, their firft care is to 
place him in a dark corner of the temple; here he is to 
fit half con<:ealed from view, to regulate the motion 
of his hands, lips» and eyes ; but, above all, he is enjoin- 
cd gravity and filence. This, however, is but. the pre-» 
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Iiide to his apotheofis : a fet of emiflaries are difpatched 
among the people to cry up his piety, gravity, and love 
of raw fleih ; the people take them at their word, ap- 
proach the Lama, now become an idol, with the moft 
hmnble proftration ; he receives their addreffes without 
motion, commences a god, and is ever after fed by his 
priefts with the fpoon of immortality. The fame receipt 
in this country ferves to make a great man. The idol 
only keeps clofe, fends out his littk emiffaries to be hear- 
ty in his praife, and ftraight, whether ftatefman or author, 
he is fet down in the lift of fame, continuing to be praifed 
while it is fafliionable to praife, or while he prudently 
keeps his minutenefs concealed from the public. 

I have vifited many countries, and have been in cities 
without number, yet never did I enter a town which 
could not produce ten or twelve of thofe little great meii, 
all fancying themfelves known to the reft of the world, 
and complimenting each other upon their extenfive repu- 
tation. It is amufing enough when two of thofe domef- 
tic prodigies of learning mount the ftage of ceremony, 
and? give and take praife from each other. I have been 
prefent when a German doftor, for having pronounced 
a panegyric. upon a certain monk, was thought the moft 
ingenious man in the world, till the monk foon after di- 
vided this reputation, by returning the compliment ; by 
which means they both marched off with univerfal ap- 
^laiife. 

The fame degree of undeferved adulation that attends 
our great man while living, often alfo follows him to the 
tomb. It frequently happens, that one of his little admi- 
rers fits down big with the important fubjeft, and is de- 
livered of the hiftory of his life and writings. This may 
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properly be called the revolutions of life between the fire- 
fide and the eafy chair. In this we learn the year in 
which he was born, at what an early age he gave fymp- 
toms of uncommon genius and application, together 
with fome of his fmart feyings, coUefted by his aunt and 
mother, while yet but a boy. The next book introdu- 
ces him to the univerfity, where we are informed of his 
amazing progrefs in learning, his excellent fkill in darn- 
ing ftockings, and his new invention for papering books 
to fave the covers. He next makes his appearance in 
the republic of letters, and publifhes his folio. Now 
the Coloflus is reared, his works are eagerly bought up 
by all the purchafers of fcarce books. The learned fo- 
cieties invite him to become a member ; he difputes a- 
gainft fome foreigner with a long Latin name, conquers 
in the controverfy, is complimented by feveral authors 
of gravity and importance, is exceflively fond of cgg- 
fauce with his pig, becomes prefident of a literary club, 
and dies in the meridian of his glory. Happy they, who 
thus have fome little faithful attendant, who never for- 
fakes them, but prepares to wrangle and to praife againfl 
every oppofer; at once ready to increafe their pride 
while living, and their charafter when dead. For you 
and I, my friend, who have no humble admirer thus to 
attend us, we^ who neither are, nor ever will be, great 
men, and who do not much care whether we are great 
men or no, at leaft let us ilrive to be honeft men, and to 
have common fenfe. 
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LETTER LXXV. 



^8 



TO THE SAME. 

X HERE are numbers in this city who live by writing 
new books, and yet there are thoufands ofvolumeis in 
every large library unread and forgotten. This, upon 
my arrival, was one of thofe contradiftions which I was 
unable to account for. Is it poffible, faid I, that there 
ihould be any demand for new books, before thofe al- 
ready publifhed are read ? Can there be fo many em- 
ployed in producing a commodity, with which the mar- 
ket is already overftocked; and with goods alfo better 
than any of modern manufafture ? 

What at firft view appeared an inconfiftence, is a 
proof at once of this people's wifdom and •refinement. 
Even allowing the works of their anceftors better written 
than theirs, yet thofe of the moderns acquire a real va- 
lue, by being marked with the impreflion of the times. 
Antiquity has been ill the poiTeflion of others, the prefent 
is our own ; let us, firft, therefore, learn to know what be- 
longs to ourfelves, and then, if we have leifure, caft our 
reflexions back to the reign of Shonou, who governed 
twenty thoufand years before the creation of the moon. 

The volumes of antiquity, like medals, may very well 
ferve to amufe the curious, but the works of the mo- 
dems, like the current coin of a kingdom, are much bet- 
ter for immediate ufe ; the former are often prized above 
their intrinfic value, and kept with care ; the latter fel- 
dom pafs for more than they are worth, and are often 
fubjeft to the mercilefs hands of fweating critics, and 
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clipping compilers ; the works of antiquity were ever 
praifed, thofe of the moderns re?id ; the treafures of our 
anceftors have our efteem, and we boaft the paiTion : 
thofe of cotemporary genius engage our hearts, although 
we blulh to own it. The vifits we pay the former rc^ 
temble thofe we pay the great ; the qeremony is trouble- 
fome, and yet fuch as we would not chufe to forego ; our 
a^qmaintance with modern books, is like fitting with a 
friend, our pride is not flattered in the interview, but it 
gives more internal fati$fa6):ion. 

In proportion as fociety refines, new books muft ever 
become more neceflary. Savage rufticity is reclai«ied 
by moral admonition alone ; but the elegant excefles of 
refinement are beft correfled by the fiill voice of ftudiouf 
inquiry. In a polite age, almoil every perfon becomes 
a reader, and receives more inftru£lion from the prefs 
than the pulpit. The preaching Bonfe may inOxuQ. the 
illiterate peafant ; but npthing lefs than the infinuatinf 
addrefs of a fine writer can win its way to an heart aU 
ready relaxed in all the eflfeminacy of refinement. Books 
are neceifary to correft the vices of the polite, but thofe 
vices are ever changing, and the antidote flipuld be 
changed accordingly, fliould ftill be new« 

Inftead, therefore, of thinking the number of new pub- 
lications here too great,' I could wifli it ftill greater, as 
they are the moft ufeful inftruments of reformation. 
Every country muft be inftrufted either by writers or 
preachers; but as the number of readers increafes the 
number of hearers is proportion ably diminiflied; the 
writer becomes more ufeful, and the preachiiig Bonfe lefs 
neceflary. 
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Ii)fteaid« therefore, of coraplmning that writers ar^ 
overpaid, when their works procure them a bare fub- 
fiftence, I fhould imagine it the duty of a ftate, not only 
to encourage their numbers, but their induftry . A Bonfe 
is rewarded with immenfe riches for in{lrn£ling only a 
few, even of themoft ignorant of the people; and fure 
the poor fcholar ftiottld not beg his bread, who is capable 
of inflruSing a million. 

Of all rewards, I grant, the moft pleafityg to man of 
real merit, is fame ; but a polite age^ of all times, is that 
in which fcarce any ihare of merit can acquire it. What 
numbers of fine writers in the latter empire of Rome, 
when refinement was carried to the higheft pitch, have 
Hiiffed that fame and immortality which they had fondly 
arrogated to themfelves ? How many Greek authors, 
who wrote at that period when Conftantinople was the 
refined miftrefs of the empire, now reft, either not prin- 
ted, or not read, in the libraries of Europe ! Thofe who 
came firft, while either ftate as yet was barbarous, car- 
ried all the reputation away. Authors, as the age refined, 
became more numerous, and their numbers deftroyed 
their fame. It is but natural, therefore, for the writer, 
when confcious that his works will not procure him fame 
hereafter, to endeavour to make them turn out to his tern- 
poral intereft here. 

Whatever be the motives which induce men to write, 
whether avarice or fame, the country becomes moft wife 
and happy, in which they moft ferve for inftruftors. The 
countries where facerdotal inftruftion alone is permitted, 
remain in ignorance, fuperftition, and hopelefs flavery. 
In England, where there are as many new books pub- 
liflied as in all the reft of Europe together, a fpirit of free- 
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dom and reafon reigns among the people ; they have been 
often known to aft like fools, they are generally found to 
think like men. 

The only danger that attends a multiplicity of publica« 
tions is, that fome of them may be calculated to injure 
rather than benefit fociety. But where writers are nu. 
merous, they alfo ferve as a check upon each other ; and 
perhaps a literary inquifition is the mofi terrible punifh- 
ment that can be conceived to a literary tranfgreffor. 

But, to do the Englifli juftice, there are but few of- 
fenders of this kind ; . their publications in general aim at 
mending either the heart, or improving the common 
weal. The dulleft writer talks of virtue and liberty, and 
benevolence with efteem ; tells his true ftory, filled with 
good and wholefome advice ; warns againft flavery, bri. 
bery, or the bite of a mad dog, and drefles up his little 
ufeful magazine of knowledge and entertainment, at leaft 
with a good intention. The dunces of France, on the 
other hand, who have lefs encouragement, are more vi- 
cious. Tender hearts, languilhing eyes, Leonora in love 
at thirteen, exatic tranfports, ftolen blifles, are the fri- 
volous fubjefts of their frivolous memoirs. In England 
if a bawdy blockhead thus breaks in on the community, 
he fets his whole fraternity in a roar ; nor can he efcapc, 
even though he fhould fly to nobility for Ihelter. 

Thus, even dunces, my friend, may make themfelves 
ufeful : but there are others whom nature has bleft with 
talents above the reft of mankind ; men capable of think- 
ing with precifion, and imprefling their thoughts with ra- 
pidity ; beings who diffufe thefe regards upon mankindt 
which others contraft and fettle upon themfelves. Thefe 
deferve every honour from that community of which they 
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are more peculiarly the children : to fuch I would give 
my heart, fince to them I am indebted for its humanity. 
Adieu. 



LETTER LXXVI. 

FROM HINGPO TO LIEN CHI ALTANGI, BY THt 

WAY OF MOSCOW. 



I 



STILL remain at Terki, where I have received 
Hhat money which was remitted here in order to releafe 
me from captivity. My fair companion ftill improves in 
my efteem ; the more 1 know her mind, her beauty be- 
comes more poignant ; (he appears charming, even among 
the daughters of Circaflia. 

Yet were I to examine her beauty with the art of a fta- 
tuary, I fliould find numbers here that far furpafs her; 
nature has not granted her all the boafted Circaflian regu. 
larity of feature, and yet fhe greatly exceeds the faireft of 
the country in the art of feizingthe affe£iions. Whence 
I have often faid to myfelf, this refiftlefs magic that at- 
tends even moderate charms : though I regard the beau, 
ties of the country with admiration, every interview wea- 
kens the impreffion, but the form of Zelis grows upon my 
imagination, I never behold her without an increafe of 
tendernefs and refpeft. Whence this injuftice of the 
mind in prefering imperfeS beauty to that which nature 
feems to have finifhed with care ? whence the infatuation, 
that he whom a comet could not amaze, fliould be afto- 
iiiflied at a meteor ? When reafon was thus fatigued to 
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find an anfwer, my imagination purfued the {\x\^e€t^ and 
this was the refult: 

I fancied myfelf placed between two landfcapes, this cal- 
led the region of beauty, and that the valley of the graces; 
the one embellifhed with all that luxuriant nature could 
beftow : the fruits of various climates adorned the trees, 
the grove refounded with mufic, the gale breathed per- 
fume, every charm that could arife from fyrametry and 
exa£l diftribution were here confpicuous, the whole offer- 
ing a profpeft of pleafure without end. The valley of 
the graces^ on the other band, feemed by no means fo 
inviting ; the fireams and the groves appeared jufl: as they 
ufually do in frequented countries ; no magnificent par- 
terres, no conc^t in ihc grove, the rivulet was edged 
with weeds, and the rock joined its voice to that of the 
nightingale. All was fimplicity and nature. 

The moft ftriking obje£ls ever firft allure the traveller. 
I entered the region of beauty with increafed curiofity, 
and promifed myfelf endlefs fatisfa3ion, in being intro- 
duced to the prefiding goddefs. I perceived fevera] 
Grangers, who entered with the fame defign; and what 
fufprifed me not a little, was to fee feveral others haften- 
ing to leave this abode of feeming felicity. 

After fome fatigue, I had at lad the honour of being 
introduced to the goddefis, who reprefented beauty in 
perfon. She was feated on a throne, at the foot of which 
ilood feveral ftrangers, lately introduced like me, all 
gazing on her form in extacy. " Ah ! what eyes ! what 
lips 1 how clear her complexion ! how perfeft her fliape ! 
At thefe exclamations beauty, with downcaft eyes, would 
endeavour to counterfeit modefty, but foon again look- 
ing round as if to confirm every fpeSator in his favour- 
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able fentiments, fometknes fbe wouW attenq>t to allure 
us by. fmiles ; and at intervals would bridle back, in or. 
der to infpire us with refpe£i: as wdl as teademefs. 

This ceremony lafted for feme time, and had fo much 
employed our eyes, that we had forgot all this while that 
the goddefs was filent. We ibon, however, b^an to 
perceive the defeft : " What, (faid we, among each 
other,} are we io have nothing but kaiguifliing airs, loft 
looks, and inclinations of the head ; will the goddefs on- 
ly deign to fatisfy our eyes ?" Upon this one of die 
company ftepped up to prefent her with fome fruits he 
had gathered by the way. She received the prefem moll 
fweetly fmiling, and with one of the whiteft hands in 
the world, but ftill not a word efcaped her lips. 

I now found that my companions grew weary of their 
homage ; they went off one by one, and refol ving not to 
be left behind, I offered to go in my turn ; when juft at 
the door of the temple I was called back by a female, 
whofe name was Pride, and who feemed difpleafed at the 
behaviour of the company. " Where are you haften- 
ing ?" faid flie to me with an angry air, " the goddefs of 
beauty is here." — I have been to vifit her, madam, re- 
plied I, and find her more beautiful even than report had 
made her. " And why then will you leave her ?** added 
the female. — I have feen her long enough, returned I ; I 
have got all her features by heart. Her eyes are ftill the 
fame. Her nofe is a very fine one, but it is ftill juft fuch 
2inok now, as it was half an hour ago : could ihe throw 
a little more miad into her face, perhaps I (hould be for 
wifliing to have more of her company. " What figni- 
fies," replied my female, " whether ihe has a mind or 
not ; has ftie any occafion for a mind, fo formed as (he 
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is by nature ? If flie had a common face, indeed, there 
might be fome reafon for thinking to improve it ; but 
when features are already perfeft, every alteration would 
but impair them. A fine face is already at the point of 
perfeftion, and a fine lady Ihould endeavour to keep it 
fo ; the impreflion it would receive from thought, would 
but difturb its whole oeconomy." 

To this fpeech I gave no reply, but made the beft of 
my way to the- valley of the graces. Here I found all 
thofe who before had been my companions in the region 
of beauty, now upon the fame errand. 

As we entered the valley, the profpeft infenfibly feem- 
cd to improve ; we found every thing fo natural, fo do- 
meftic, andpleafing, that our minds, which before were 
congealed in admiration, now relaxed into gaiety and 
good humour. We had defigned to pay our refpefts to 
the prefiding goddefs, but fhe was no where to be found. 
One of our companions aflerted, that her temple lay to 
the right; another to the left; a third infilled that it was 
flraight before us; and a fourth that we had left it be- 
hind. In fliort, we found every thing familiar and 
charming, but could not determine where to feek for the 
grace in perfon. 

In this agreeable incertitude we pafTed feveral hours, 
and though very defirous of finding the goddefs, by no 
means impatient of the delay. Every part of the valley 
prefented fome minute beauty, which without offering 
itfelf at once, ftole upon the foul, and captivated us with 
the charms of our retreat. Still, however, we continued 
to fearch, and might ftill have continued, had we not 
been interrupted by a voice, which, though we could 
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not fee from whence it came, addreffed us In this man- 
ner : 

" If you would find the goddefs of grace, feek her not 
under one form, for Ihe affumes a thoufand. Ever 
changing under the eye of infpeftion, her variety, rather 
than her figure, is pleafing. In contemplating her beau- 
ty, the eye glides over every perfeftion with giddy de- 
light, and capable of fixing no where, is charmed with 
the whole.* She is now contemplation with folemn 
look,, again compaflion with humid eye ; fhe now fpar- 
kles with joy, foon every feature fpeaks diflrefs : her 
looks at times invite our approach, at others reprefs our 
prefumption ; the gddd^fs cannot be properly called 
beautiful under any one of thefe forms, but by combining 
them all, flie becomes irrefifiibly pleafing." Adieu. 



LETTER LXXVII. 

FROM LIEN CHI ALTANGI, JO FUM HOAM, FIRST 
PRESIDENT OF THE CEREMONIAL ACADEMY AT 
PEKIN, IN CHINA. 



T 



HE Ihops of London are as well furniflied as thofe 
of Pekin. Thofe of London have a pifture hung at their 
doors, informing the paflengers what they have to fell, 
as thofe at Pekin have a board to aflure the buyer that 
they have no intention to cheat him. 

I was this morning to buy filk for a night-cap : imme- 
diately upon entering the mercer's (hop, the mailer and 

* Vultut nimium lubricus afpici. Hor* 
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and his two men, with wigs^ plaiftercd' with powder, ap* 
peared to afk my commands. They were certainly the 
civileft people alive ; if I but looked, they flew to the 
place where I caft my eye ; every motion of mine fent 
them running round the whole (hop for my fatisfaftion. 
I informed them that I wanted what was good, and they 
fliewed me no lefsthan forty pieces, and each was better 
than the former ; the prettieft pattern in nature, and the 
fitteft in the world for night-caps. — My very good friend, 
faid I to the mercer, you muil not pretend to inftruft me 
in filks, I know thefe in particular to be no better than 
your mere flimfey bungees. " That may be," cried the 
mercer, who I afterwards found had never contradifted a 
•man in his life, ** I can't pretend to fay but they may, Jbut 1 
aflure you, my lady Trail has had a facque from this piece 
this very morning." But friend, faid I, though my la- 
dy has chofen a facque from it, I fee no neceffity I fliould 
wear it for a night-cap. " That may be," returned he 
again, ** yet what becomes a pretty lady will, at any time 
look well on a handfome gentleman." This fhort com- 
pliment was thrown in fo* very feafonably upon my ugly 
face, that even though I difliked the filk, I defired him to 
cut me off the pattern of a night-cap. 

While this bufinefs was configned to his journey-man, 
the mafter himfelf took down* fome pieces of filk ftill 
finer than 2tny I had yet feen, and fpreading them before 
me, " There," cries he, ** there's beauty : my Lord 
Snakeflcin has befpoke the fellow to this for the birth- 
night, this very morning ; it would look charmingly in 
waiflcoats." But I dont want a waiftcoat, replied I : 
"Not want a waiftcoat," returned the mercer, then I 
would advifc you to buy one ; when waiftcoats are wan- 
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ted, yoa may [depend upon it, they will come dear. Air- 
ways buy before you want, and you are fure to be well 
ufed, as they fay in Chcapfide." There was fo much 
juftice in his advice, that I could not refufe taking it ; 
befides the (ilk, which was really a good one, increafed 
the temptation, fo I gave orders for that too. 

As I was waiting to have my bargains mea(ured and 
cut, which, I know not how, they executed but flowly; 
during the interval the mercer entertained me with the 
modern manner of fome of the nobility receiving com- 
pany in their morning gowns ; *• perhaps. Sir, (adds he,) 
you have a mind to fee what kind of filk is univerfally 
worn." Without waiting for my reply, he fpreads a 
piece before me which might be reckoned beautiful even 
in China. " If the nobility, (continues he,) were to 
know I fold this to any under a jright honourable, I 
(hould certainly lofe their cuftom ; you fee it is at once 
rich, tafty, and quite the thing." — I am no lord, inter- 
rupted I. — ** I beg pardon, (cried he,) but be pleafed 
to remember, when you intend buying a morning gown, 
that you had aa offer from me of fomething worth mo- 
ney. Confcience, Sir, confcience is my way of deal- 
ing : you may buy a morning gown now, or you may 
ftay till they become dearer and lefs faihionable ; but it 
is not my bufinefs to advife." In fliort, moft reverend 
Fum, he perfuaded me to buy a morning gown alfo, 
and would probably have perfuaded me to have bought 
half the goods in his (hop, if I ftayed long enough, or 
wa&fumiflied with fufficient money. 

Upon returning home, I could not help reflefting 
with fome aftonifliment, how this very maui with fuch 
a confined education, and capacity, was yet capable of 
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turning me as he thought proper, and molding me to his 
inclinations ! I knew he was only anfwering his owti 
purpofes, even while he attempted to appear folicitous 
about mine ; yet, by a voluntary infatuation, a fort of 
paflion, compounded of vanity and good nature, I wal- 
ked into the fame fnare with my eyes open, and put my- 
felf to future pain, in order to give him immediate 
pleafure. The wifdom of the ignorant fomewhat re- 
fembles the inilinfl of animals ; it is diffufed in but a 
very narrow fphere, but within the circle it afts with vi» 
gour, uniformity, and fuccefs. Adieu. 



LETTER LXXVni. 



FROM THE SAME. 



E 



ROM my former accounts, you may be apt to fancy 
the Englifli the moft ridiculous people under the fun. 
They are indeed ridiculous : yet every other nation in 
Europe is equally fo ; each laughs at each, and the Afi- 
atic at all. 

I may, upon an another occafion, point out what is 
moft ftrikingly abfurd in other countries : I Ihall at pre- 
fent confine myfelf only to France. The firft national 
peculiarity a traveller meets upon entering that kingdom, 
is an odd fort of ftaring vivacity in every eye, not ex- 
cepting even the children ; the people, it feeras, have got 
into their heads, that they have more wit than others, and 
fo ftare in order to look fmart. 

I know not how it happens, biit there appears a fickly 
delicacy in the faces of their fineft women. . This may 
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have introduced the ufe of painty and paint produces 
wrinkles ; fo that a fine lady (hall look like an hag at 
twenty-three. But as in fome meafure they never ap- 
pear young, fo it may be equally aiTerted, that they ac- 
tually think themfelves never old ; a gentle mifs fliall 
prepare for new conquefts at fixty, (hall hobble ariga- 
doon, when (he can fcarce walk without a crutch, (he 
(hall 3.fk& the girl, play her fan and her eyes, and talk 
of fentiments, bleeding hearts, and expiring for love, 
when adiually dying with age. Like a departing philo- 
fopher, (he attempts to make her laft moments the moft 
brilliant of her life. 

Their civility to ilrangers is what they are chiefly 
proud of; and to confefs fincerely, their beggars are the 
very politeft beggars I ever knew ; in other places a tra- 
veller is addreffed with a piteous whine, or a fturdy fo- 
lemnity, but a French beggar (hall a{k your charity with 
a very genteel bow, and thank you for it with a fmile 
and (hrug. 

Another in(bince of this people's breeding I muft not 
forget. An Engli(hman would not fpeak his native lan- 
guage in a company of foreigners, where he was fure 
that none underftood him ; a travelling Hottentot him- 
felf would be filent, if acquainted only with the language 
of his country ; but a Frenchman (hall talk to you, whe- 
ther you underftand his language or not, never trou- 
bling his head whether you have learned French, ftill he 
keeps up the converfation, fixes his eyes full in your 
face, and a(ks a thoufand queftions^ which he anfwers 
himfelf for want of a more fatisfafiory reply. 

JBut their civility to foreigners is not half fo great as 
their admiration of themfelves. Every thing that be- 

VoL. H. F 
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longs to thero aod their nHion, is great, magnificent b^- 
yoad expreflion, quite romantic ! every garden is sp^ra- 
dife every hove) a paJace, and every wooian an angel ! 
They Qiut their eyes clofe, throw their mouths wide open, 
and cry out in a rapture : Sacre ! What beauty ! O Ciel, 
what tafie ! mort de ma vie, what ^andeur ! wa9 ever 
any people like ourfelves ! we are the nation of mep, and 
all the reft no better than two-leggi^d barbarians. 

I fancy the French would make the beft cooks in the 
worid, if they bad but meat ; as it is, they cap drefs you 
out fite different diihes from a nettle-top, feven from a 
dock leaf, and twice as many from a frog's haunches ; 
thefe eat prettily enough when one is a little ufed to 
them, are eafy of digejlion, and feldom overload the fto- 
macb with crudities. They feldom dine under feven 
hot diihes ; it is true indeed^ with all this magnificence, 
they feldom fpread a doth before the guefts ; but in that 
I cannot be angry with them, fince ^hofe that have got 
no linen upon their backs, may very well be excpfed for 
^wanting it upon their tables. 

Even religion itfelf lofes i^s fplemnity ampng them. 
Upon their roads, at about every five miles diftance, you 
fee an image of the Virgin Mary, dreifed up in grim 
head cloths, painted cheeks, and an old red petticoat; 
before her a lamp is often feen burningt at which, with 
the faint's permiffion, I have frequently lighted my pipe. 
Inftead of the Virgin,-yovi are fometimes prefepted with a 
crucifix, at other times with a wooden Sayio^r, fi^ed out 
in complete garniture, with fponge, fpear, nails, pin- 
cers, hammer, bees-wax, and vinegar bpttle* Some of 
thefe images, I have been told, came down from heaven ; 
if fo, in heaven they have but bungling \vprkni^^« 
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In pafling through their towns, you frequently Tee the 
men fitting at the doors knitting ftockings, while the 
care of cultivating '.the ground and pruning the vines 
falls to the women. This is, perhaps, the reafon why 
the fair fex are granted fome peculiar privileges in this 
country ; particularly when they can get horfes of riding 
without a fide-faddle. 

But I begin to think you may find this defcription 
pert and dull enough ; perhaps it is fo, yet in general it 
is die manner in which the French ufually defcribe fo- 
reigners ; and it is but juft to force a part of that ridicule 
back upon them, which they attempt to lavifli upon 
others. Adieu. 



LETTER LXXIX. 

FROM THE SAME. 

X HE two theatres which ferve to amufe the citizens 
here are again opened for the winter. The mimetic 
troops, diflFerent from thofe of the ftate, begin their cam- 
paign when all the others quit the field ; and at a time 
when the Europeans ceafeto deftroy each other in reality, 
they are entertained with mock battles, upon the ftage. 

The dancing mafter once more fliakes his quivering 
feet; the carpenter prepares his paradife of pafte-board ; 
the hero refolves to cover his forehead with brafs, and 
the heroine begins to fcour up her copper-tail preparative 
to future operations ; in fliort, all are in motion, from the 
theatrical letter-carrier in yellow clothes, to Alexander 
the Great that ftands on a ftool. 

Ft 
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Both houfes have ali-eady commenced hoftilities. War, 
open war ! a^d no quarter received or given ! Two fing- 
ing women, like heralds, have begun the conteft; the 
whole town is divided on this folemn occaGon ; one has 
the fineft pipe, the other the fineft manner ; one cour- 
teGes to the ground, the other falutes the audience with a 
fmile ; one comes on with modefty, which afks, the other 
with boldnefs, which extorts applaufe ; one wears pow« 
der, the other has none ; one has the longeft waift, but 
the other appears moft eafy ; all, all is important and fe* 
rious ; the town as yet perfeveres in its neutrality, a caufe 
of fuch moment demands the moft mature deliberation; 
they continue to exhibit, and it is very poITible this con. 
teft may continue to pleafe to the end of the feafbn. 

But the generals of either army have, as I am told, 
feveral reinforcements to lend occafional afEfiance. If 
they produce a pair of diamond buckles at one houfe, we 
have a pair of eye-brows that can match them at the 
other. If we outdo them in our attitude, they can over- 
come us by a Ihrug ; if we can bring more children on 
the ftage, they can bring more guards in red clothes, who 
ftrut and ihoulder their fwords, to the aftonifhment of 
every fpeflator. 

They tell nie here, that people frequent the theatre in 
order to be inftru£led as well as amufed. I fmile to hear 
the affertion. If I ever go to one of their play-houfes, 
what, with trumpets, hallowing behind the ftage, and 
bawling upon it, I am quite dizzy before the perform- 
ance is over. If I enter the houfe with any fentiments 
in my head, I am fure to have none going away, the 
whole mind being filled with a dead march, a funeral 
proceffion, a cat-call, a jig, or a tempeft. 
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There is, perhaps, nothing more eafy than to write 
properly for the Englifli theatre ; I am amazed that none 
are apprenticed to the trade. The author, when well ac- 
quainted with the value of thunder and lightning, when 
verfed in all the myftery of fcene-ftiifting and trap-doors; 
when (killed in the proper periods to introduce a wire- 
walker, or a water -fall ; when inftruSed in every aftor's 
peculiar talent, and capable of adapting his fpeeches to 
the fuppofed excellence; when thus inftrufted, knows 
aH that can give a modern audience pleafure. One play- 
er ihines in an exclamation, another m a groan, a third 
in a horror, a fourth in a ftart, a fifth in a fmile ! a fixth 
faints, and a feventh fidgets round the ftage with pe- 
culiar vivacity ; that piece therefore will fucceed beft 
where each has a proper opportunity of fliining ; the ac- 
tor's bufinefs is not fo much to adapt himfelf to the poet, 
as the poet's to adapt himfelf to the a£lor. 

The great fecret, therefore, of tragedy-writing at pre- 
fent, is a perfe£l acquaintance with theatrical ah's and 
oh's ; a certain number of thefe interfperfed with gods, 
tortures, racks, and damnation, (hall diOiort every a£lor 
almoft into convulfions, and draw tears from every fpec- 
tator; a proper ufe of thefe will infallibly fill the whole 
houfe with applaufe. But, above all, a whining fcene 
muft ftrike moft forcibly. I would advife, from my 
prefent knowledge of the audience, the two favourite 
players of the town, to introduce a fcene of this fort in 
every play. Towards the middle of the laft aft, I would 
have them enter with wild* looks and out-fpread arms ; 
there is no necedity for fpeaking, they are only to groan 
at each other, they muft vary the tones of exclamation 
and defpair through the whole theatrical gamut, wring 
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their figures into every fhape of diftrefs, and when their 
calamities have drawn a proper quantity of tears from the 
fympathetic fpefbtors, they may go off in dumb folem* 
nity at different doors, clafping their hands, or {ls4>ping 
their pocket-holes ; this, which may be called a tragic 
pantomime, will anfwer every purpofe of moving the 
paffions, as well as words could have done, and it muft 
fave thofe expences which go to reward an author. 

All modern plays that would keep the audience alive, 
mull be conceived in this manner, and indeed, many a 
modem play is made up on no other plan. This is the 
merit that lifts up the heart, like opium, into a rapture of 
infenfibility, and can difmifs the mind from all the fa* 
tigue of thinking : this is the eloquence that (hines in 
many a long forgotten fcene, which has been reckoned 
exceflive fine upon a£):ing : this the lightning that flaflies 
V no lefs in the hyperbolical tyrant, who breakfafts on the 
\ wind, than in little Nerval, as harmlefs as the babe un- 
born. Adieu. 
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LETTER LXXX. 



FROM THE SAME. 



I 



HAVE always regarded the fpirit of mercy which 
appears in the Chinefe laws with admiration. An order 
for the execution of a criminal is carried from court by 
flow joumies of fix miles a day ; but a pardon is fent 
down with the moft rapid difpatch. If five fons of the 
fame father be guilty of the fame offence, one of them 
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is forgiven, in order to contirrae the family, and comfort 
his aged parents in their decline. 

Similar to this, there is a fpirit of ifiercy breathes 
through the laws of England, which feme hrroneonfly enf- 
deavour to fupprfefs ; the Jaws however feem unwitting 
to punifli th^ offender, or to furnifli the officers of juftice 
with every means of a£ling with feverity. Thofe who 
arreft debtors are denied the uk of arms; the nightly 
watch is permitted to reprefs the diforders of the drunkeft 
citizens only with clubs; juftice in fuch a cafe feems 
to bide her terrors, and permits fome ofienders to efcape, 
rather than load any with a punifhment difproportioned 
to the crime, 

Thus, it is the glory of an Engliihnian, that he is not 
only governed by laws, but that thefe are alfo tempered 
by mercy. A country reftrained by fevere laws, and thofe 
too executed with feverity, (as in Japan) is under the moft 
terrible fpecies of tyranny: a royal tyrant is generally 
dreadful to the great, but numerous penal laws grind 
every rjink of people, and chiefly thofe leaft able to refift 
oppreffion, — the poor. 

It is very poffible, thus for a people to become flaves 
to taws of their own ena!£ling, as the Athenians were to 
thofe of Draco. ** It might firft happen, (fays the hifto- 
ria^,) that men, with peculiar talents for villany at- 
tempted to evade the ordinances already eflablifhed; 
their praftices therefore Toon brought on a new law le- 
veiled agaiaft them; but the fame degree of cunning, 
which had taught the knave to evade the former ftatutes, 
taiight him to evade the latter alfo ; he flew ta new &ifts 
while juftice purfxied with new ordinances ; ftill, how- 
ever, he kept his proper diftance, and whenever one 
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crime was judged penal by the ftate, he left committing 
it, in order to praftice fome unforbidden fpecies of vil- 
lany. Thus the criminal, againft whbm the threatenings 
were denounced, always efcaped free ; while the fimple 
rogue alone felt the rigor of juftice. In the mean time 
penal laws become numerous, almoft every perfon in the 
flate, unknowingly, at different times, offended, and was 
every moment fubjeft to a malicious profecution." In 
fa£l; penal laws, inftead of preventing crimes, are gene- 
rally ena6led after the commii&on ; inftead of repreiBng 
the growth of ingenious villany, only multiply deceit, 
by putting it upon new fliifts and expedients of pra£):if^ 
ing with impunity. 

Such laws, therefore, refemble the guards which are 
fometimes impofed upon tributary princes, apparently 
indeed, to fecure them from danger, but in reality to 
confirm their captivity. 

Penal laws, it muft be allowed, fecure property in a 
ftate, but they alfo diminifh perfonal fecurity in the 
fame proportion. There is no pofitive law, how equi* 
table foever, that may not be fometimes capable of in« 
jnftice. When a law, ena£led to make theft puniihable 
with death, happens to be equitably executed, it can at 
beft only guard our poffeffions; but when, by favour or 
ignorance, juftice pronounces a wrong verdi£):, it then 
attacks our lives, fince, in fuch a cafe, the whole com. 
munity fuffers with the innocent vi£lim : if, therefore 
in order to fecure the effe£ls of one man, I fliould make 
a law which may take away the life of another, in fuch 
a cafe, to attain a fmaller good, I am guilty of a greater 
evil ; to fecure fociety in the poffeffion of a bauble, I 
render a real and valuable poffeiQon precarious* And, 
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indeed, the experience of every age may ferve to 
vindicate the aflertion. No law could be more juft than 
that called lafx magejlatis^ when Rome was governed by 
emperors. It was but reafonable, that every confpiracy 
againft the adminiftration ihould be dete£led and pu- 
nifhed ; yet what terrible Daughters fucceeded in confe- 
quence o^ its ena£ling : profcriptions, ftranglings, poi- 
fonings, in almoft every family of diftinftion, yet all 
done in a legal way; every criminal had his trial, and 
loft his life by a majority of witnelTes. 

And fuch will ever be the cafe where punifhments are 
numerous, and where a weak, vicious, but above all 
where a mercenary magiftrate is concerned in their exe- 
cution; fuch a man defires to fee penal laws increafed 
fince he too frequently has it in his power to turn them 
into inftruments of extortioi^ ; in fuch hands the more 
laws the wider means, not of fatisfying juftice, but of fa- 
tiating avarice. 

A mercenary magiftrate, who is rewarded in propor- 
tion, not to his integrity, but to the number he cotivifb, 
muft be a perfon of the moft unblemiflied chara£ler, 0|- 
he will lean on the fide of cruelty ; and when once the 
work of injuftice is begun, it is impoftible to tell how far 
it will proceed. It is faid of the hyaena, that naturally 
it is no way ravenous, but when once it has tafted human 
fleih, it becomes the moft voracious animal of the foreft, 
and continues to perfecute mankind ever-after. A cor- 
rupt magiftrate may be confidered as a human hyaena ; 
he begins perhaps by a private fnap, he goes on to a mor- 
fel among friends, he proceeds to a meal in public, from 
a meal he advances to a furfeit, and at laft fucks blood 
like a vampyre. 
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Not in fuch hands fhould the adminifiration of jtiftice 
be cntruftcd, but to thofe who know how to reward as 
well as to punifii : it was a fine faying of Nangfu the em- 
peror, who being told that his enemies had raifed an in- 
furreftion in one of the diftant provinces : " Come then, 
my friends, faid he^ follow me, and I promife you that 
we fliall quickly deftroy them." he marched forward, 
and the rebels fubmitted upon hii approach. All now 
thought that he would take the moft fignal revenge, but 
were furprifed to fee the captives treated with mildnefs 
and humanity. — How ! cries his firft miniiler, is this the 
manner In which you fulfil your promife ? Your royal 
word was given, that your enemies (hould be deftroyed, 
and behold you have pardoned all, and even careffed 
fome ! — ^I promifed, replied the emperor, with a generous 
air, to deftroy my enemies, I have fulfiled my word, for 
fee they are enemies no longer ; I have made friends of 
them. 

This, could it always fucceed, were the true method 
of deftroying the enemies of a^ftate ; well it were, if re- 
wards and mercy alone could regulate the common wealth; 
but fince punifliments are fometimes neceffary, let them 
at leaft be rendered terrible, by being executed but fcl- 
dom, and let juftice lift her fword rather to terrify than 
revenge. Adieu. 
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LETTER LXXXL 



FROM THE SAME. 



I 



HAVE as yet given you but a fliort and imperfe^ 4c* 
fcription of the ladies of England. Women, my friend, 
is a fubje£l not eafil}r underfiood, even in China; what, 
therefore, can be expe£led from my knowledge of the fex 
in a country where they are univerfally allowed to be rid- 
dles, and I but a flxanger ? 

To confefs a truth, I was afraid to fo^in the defcrip* 
tion, left the fex Ihould undergo fome hew revolution be- 
fore it was finiihed ; and my piflure (hould thus become 
old before it could well be faid to have ever been new. 
To-day they are lifted upon ftilts, to-morrow they low- 
er their heels, and raife their heads ; their, clothes at one 
time are bloated out with whalebone : at prefent they 
"have laid their hoops afide, and are become as dim as 
mermaids. All, all is in a ftate of continual flufluation, 
from the mandarine's wife, who rattles through the ftreets 
in her chariot, to the humble feamftrefis, who clatter9 over 
the pavement in iron^fhod pattens. 

What chiefly diftinguiflies the fex at prefent, is the 
train. As a lady's quality or fafhion was once determi- 
ned here by the circumference of her hoop, both arc 
now meafured by the length of her tail. Women of mo- 
derate fortunes are contented with tails moderately long ; 
but ladies of true tafte and diftin£lion fet no bounds to 
their ambition in this particular* I am told the lady may- 
orefs, on days of ceremony, carries one longer than a 
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bell- weather of Bantam, whofe tail, you know, istrun* 
died along in a wheel-barrow. 

Son of China ! what contradi6lions do we find in this 
ftrange world ! not only the people of different countries 
think in oppofition'to each other, bat the inhabitants of a 
fingle ifland are often found inconfiftent with them- 
felves ; would you believe it ? this very people my Fum, 
who are fo fond of feeing their women with long tails, at 
the fame time dock their horfes to the very rump ! ! ! 

But you may eafily guefs, that I am no way difpleafed 
with a fafhion which tends to increafe a demand for the 
commodities of the Eafi, and is fo very beneficial to the 
country in which I was born. Nothing can be better cal- 
culated to increafe the price of filk, than theprefent man- 
< ner of drefling. A lady's train is not bought but at fome 
expence, and after it has fwept the public walks for a very 
few evenings, is fit to be worn no longer : more filk muft 
be bought in order to repair the breach ; and fome ladies 
of peculiar ceconomy, are thus found to patch up their 
tails eight or ten times in a feafon. This unnecefiary 
confumption may introduce poverty here, but then we 
{halt be richer for it in China. 

The man in black, who is a profefled enemy to this 
manner of ornamenting the tail, aifures me, there are 
numberlefs inconveniencies attending it, and that a lady 
dreffed up to the fafhion, is as much a cripple as any in 
Nankin. But his chief indignation is levelled at thofe 
who drefs in this manner, without a proper fortune to 
fupport it. He afTures me, that he has known fome who 
would have a tail, though they wanted a petticoat, and 
others, who, without any other pretenfions, fancied they 
became ladies, merely from the addition of three fuper- 
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fluous yards of ragged filk ; I know a thrifty good wo- 
man, continues he, who thinking herfelf obliged to car- 
ry a train like her betters, never walks from home, with- 
out the uneafy apprehenfions of wearing it out too foon ; 
every excurfion (he makes gives her new anxiety, and her 
train is every bit as importunate, and wounds her peace 
as^ much as the bladder we fometimes fee tied to the tail 
of a cat. 

Nay, he ventures to affirm, that a train may often 
bring a lady into the moll critical circumfiances ; for 
fhould a rude fellow, fays he, ofiFer to come up to ravifli 
a kifs, and the lady attempt to avoid it, in retiring (he 
muft necelTarily tread upon her train, and thus fall fairly 
upon her back, by which means every one knows — ^her 
clothes may be fpoiled. 

The ladies here make no fcruple to laugh at the fmall- 
nefs of a Chinefe flipper, but I fancy our wives at Chi- 
na would have a more real caufe of laughter, could they 
but fee the immoderate length of an European train. 
Head of Confucius ! to view a human behig crippling 
herfelf with a great unwieldy tail for our diverfion ; 
backward flie cannot go, forward flie muft move but 
flowly, and if ever flie attempts to turn round, it muft 
be in a cricle not fmaller than that defcribed by the 
wheeling crocodile when it would face an aflailant* 
And yet to think that all this confers importance and 
majefty ! to think that a lady acquires additional refpefl: 
from fifteen yards of trailing taffeta! I cannot contoin — 
ha ! ha ! ha ! this is certainly a remnant of European 
barbarity. The female Tartar, dreflcd in flieep flcins. 
is in far more convenient drapery. Their own writers 
have fometimes inveighed againft the abfurdity of this 
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fafhion, but perhaps it has never been ridiculed fo well 
as upon the Italian theatre, where Pafquariello being 
engaged to attend on the Countefs of Fecnambroco» 
having one of his hands - employed in carrying her 
muff, and the other her lap-dog, he bears her train ma- 
jeAically along, by (licking it in the wsufiband of his 
breeches. Adieu. 



LETTER LXXXII. 



FROM THE SAME. 



A 



Difpute has for fome time divided the philofo- 
phers of Europe ; it is debated, whether arts and fci- 
ences are more ferviceable or prejudicial to mankind. 
They who maintain the caufe of literature, endeavour 
to prove their ufefulnefs from the impoffibility of a 
large number of men fubfifting in a fmall trad: of coun- 
try without them, from the pleafure which attends the 
acquifition, and from the influence of knowledge in 
promoting pra£):ical morality. 

They who obtain the oppoiite opinion, difplay the 
happinefs and innocence of thofe uncultivated nations 
who live without learning; urge the numerous vices 
which are to be found only in poliflied fociety, enlarge 
upon the oppreflion, the cruelty, and the blood which 
muft neceffarily be flied, in order to cement civil fot 
ciety, and infift upon the happy equality of conditions 
in a barbarous (late, preferable to the unnatural fubordi? 
nation of a more refined conftitution. 
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This difpute, which has already given fo miich em- 
ployment to fpeculative indolence, has been managed 
with much ardour, and (not to fupprefs our fentiments) 
with but little fagaqity. They who infift that the fci- 
cnce$ are- ufeful in refined fociety arc certainly right, 
^d they who maintain that barbarous nations are more 
h^ppy without them are right alfo ; but when one fide 
for this reafon, attempts to prove them as univerfally 
ufeful to the folitary barbarian, ^ to the native of a 
^roud^d common- wealth ; or when the other endeavours 
to baniih th^m as prejudicial to all fociety, even from 
populous ft^t^s as well as from the inhabitants of the 
wildernefs, they are both wrong; fince that knowledge 
which makes the h^ppin^fs of a refined European, 
woi^Id l^e* a torment to the precarious tqnant of an Afiatic 
Vild. 

Jj?t pi^, to prove this» tranfport the imagination for ^ 
Q^Oiiie^t to the midfi pf a foreft in Siberia. There we be« 
b§14 tb^ inhabitant, poor indeed, but equally fond of hap* 
pinef$t ^itb the moil refined philofopher of Chinat The 
c^^ lies uneviltivated and uninhabited for miles around 
him J hh little family and be, the fole and undifputed 
poffefTon* In fuch circumftances nature and reafon will 
induce hinJ to prefer a hunter's life to that of cultivating 
the e^rth. He will certainly adhere to that manner of 
living which is carried on at the fmall expence of labour, 
SLud thajt food which is moft agreeable to the appetite; he 
will prefer indolent though precarious luxury, to a labo- 
rious though permanent competence ; and a knowledge 
of his own happinefs will determine him to perfevere la 
native barbarity. 
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In like manner, his happinefs will incline him to bind 
himfelf to no law ! Laws are made in order to fecure 
prefent property but he is poffeffed of no property which 
he is afraid to lofe, and defires no more than will be fuf- 
ficient to fuftain him; to enter into compa£ls with others, 
would be undergoing a voluntary obligation without the 
expeftance of any reward. He and his countrymen are 
tenants, not rivals, in the fame inexhauftible foreft; the 
increafed pofleflions of one, by no means diminiflies the 
expectations arifing from equal afliduity in another: 
there are no need of laws therefore to reprefs ambition, 
there can be no mifchief attending its moil boundlefs gra« 
tification. 

Our folitary Siberian will, in like manner, find the fci-' 
ences not only entirely ufelefs in direfting his pra£lice, 
but difgufting even in fpeculation. In every contemp* 
lation, our curiofity muft be firft excited by the appear- 
ances of things, before our reafon undergoes the fatigue 
of inveftigating the caufes. Some of thofe appearances 
are produced by experiment, others by minuite inquiry ; 
fome arife from a knowledge of foreign climates, and 
others from an intimate ftudy of our own. But there are 
few objefts in comparifon, which prefent themfelves to 
the inhabitant of a barbarous country ; thq game he hunts, 
or the tranfient cottage he builds, make up the chief ob- 
jefts of his concern; his curiofity therefore muft be pro- 
portionably lefs; and if that is diminiflied, the reafoa. 
ing faculty will be diminiflied in proportion, 

Befides, fenfual enjoyment adds wings to curiofity. 
We confider few objefts with ardent attention, but thofe 
which have fome connexion with our wiflies,our pleafures, 
or our neceflities. A defire of enjoyment firft interefts 
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our paflions in the purfuit, points out the objeft of invef- 
^igation, and reafon then comments where fenfe has led 
the way. An increafe in the number of our enjoyments* 
therefore, neceffarily produces an increafe of fcientific 
refearch; but in countries where almoft every enjoy- 
ment is wanting, reafon there feems deftitute of its great 
infpirer, and fpeculation is the bufinefs of fools, when 
it becomes its own reward. 

The barbarous Siberian is too wife, therefore, to ex- 
hauft his time in queft of knowledge, which neither cu- 
riofity prompts, nor pleafure impels him to purfue. 
When told of the exaft admeafurement of a degree upon 
the equator at Quito, he feels no pleafure in the account ; 
when informed that fuch a difcovery tends to promote 
navigation and commerce, he finds himfelf no way in- 
terefted in either. A difcovery which fome have pur- 
fued at the hazard of their lives, affefts him with neither 
aftonifliment nor pleafure. He is fatisfied with tho- 
roughly underftanding the few objefts which contribute 
to his own felicity. He knows the propereft places 
where to lay the fnare for the fable, and difcerns the va- 
lue of furs with more than European fagacity. More 
extended knowledge would only ferve to render him 
unhappy, it might lend a ray to fliew him the mifery of 
his fituation, but could not guide him in his efforts to 
avoid it. Ignorance is the happinefs of the poor. 

The mifery of a being endowed with fentiments above 
its capacity of fruition is moil admirably defcribed in 
one of the fables of Locman, the Indian moralift. ** An 
elephant that had been peculiarly ferviceable in fighting 
the battles of Willnow, was ordered by the god to wifli 
for whatever he thought proper, and the defire fhould be 
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attended with immediate gratification. The elephant 
thanked his benefaftor on bended knees, and defired to 
be endowed with the reafon and the facuhles of a man, 
Wiftnow was forry to hear the foolifh requeft,and endea- 
voured to difluade him from his mifplaced ambition ; but 
finding it to no purpofe, gave him at laft fuch a portion 
of wifdbm, as could correft even the Zendavefta of Zo- 
roafter. The reafoning elephant went away rejoicing in 
his new acquifition, and though his body ftill retained its 
ancient form, he found his appetites and pailions entirely 
altered. He firft confidered that it would not only be more 
comfortable, but alfo more becoming, to wear clothes; 
but unhappily he had no method of making them him- 
felf, nor had he the ufe of fpeech to demand them from 
others, and this was the firft time he felt real anxiety. 
He foon perceived how much more elegantly men were 
fed than he, therefore he began to loath his ufual food» 
and longed for thofe delicacies which adorn the tables 
of princes ; but here again he found it impoflible to be 
fatisfied ; for though he could eafily obtain flelh, yet he 
found it impoflible to drefs it in any degree of perfec- 
tion. ' In fliort, every pleafure that contributed to the 
felicity of mankind, ferved only to render him more 
miferable, as he found himfelf utterly deprived of the 
power of enjoyment. In this manner he led a repining, 
difcontented life, detefting himfelf, and difpleafed with 
his ill-judged ambition, till at laft his benefaftor, Wift- 
now, taking compaflion on liis forlorn fituation, reftored 
him to the ignorance and the happinefs which he was 
originally formed to enjoy." 

No, my friend, to attempt to introduce the fcienccs 
into a nation of wandering barbarians, is only to render 
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them more miferable than even nature defigned they 
ihould be, A life of fimplicity is beft fitted to a ftate of 
folitude. 

The great law-giver of Ruffia attempted to improve 
the defolate inhabitants of Siberia, by fending among 
them fome of the politeft men of Europe, The confe- 
quence has Ihewn, that the country was as yet unfit to re- 
ceive them ; they languilhed for a time, with a fort of 
exotic malady, every day degenerated from themfelves, 
"and, atlaft, inftead of rendering the country more polite, 
they conformed to the foil, and put on barbarity. 

No, my friend^ in order to make the fciences ufeful 
in any country, it muft firft become populous ; the in- 
habitant muft go through the different llages of hunter, 
fliepherd, and hufbandman : then when property be. 
comes valuable, and confequenly gives caufe for injuf- 
tice ; then when laws are appointed to reprefs injury, and 
fecure poffeffion, when men, by the fan£lion of thofe 
laws, become poffeffed of fuperfluity, when luxury is 
thus introduced and demands its continual fupply, then 
it is that the fciences become neceffary and ufeful ; the 
flate then cannot fubfift without them ; they muft then 
be introduced, at once to teach men to draw the greateft 
poflible quantity of pleafure from circumfcribed poffef- 
fion ; and to reftrain them within the bounds of moderate 
enjoyment. 

The fciences are not the caufe of luxury, but its con- 
fequence, and this deftroyer thus brings with it s^n anti- 
dote, which refifts the virulence of its own poifon. By 
afferting that luxury introduces the fciences, we affert a 
truth ; but if, with thofe who rejeiEl the utility pf learn- 
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I 

ing, we affert that the fciences alfo introduce luxury, 
we (hall be at once falfe, abfurd, and rediculous. 
Adieu. 



LETTER LXXXn. 

FROM LIEN CHI ALTANGI, TO HINGPO BY THE 

WAY OF MOSCOW. 



Y 



OU are now arrived at an age, my fon, when plea^ 
fure difTuades from application; but rob not, byprefcnt 
gratification, all the fucceeding petiod of life of itshap- 
pinefs. Sacrifice a little pleafure at firft to the expec* 
tance of greater. The ftudy of a very few years will 
make the reft of life completely eafy. 

But inftead of continuing the fubjeft myfelf, take the 
following inftruflions, borrowed from a modern philo* 
-fopher of China.* " He who has begun his fortune by 
ftudy, will certainly confirm it by perfeverance. The 
love of books damps the paflion for pleafure^ and when 
this paflion is once extinguiflied, life is then cheaply fup* 
ported; thus a man, being poflefled of more than he 
wants, can never be fubjeft to great difappointments, and 
avoids all thofe meanneffes which indigence fometimes 
unavoidably produces. . 

" There is unfpeakable pleafure attending the life of 

a voluntary ftudent. The fiRrft time 1 read an excellent 

V t book, it is to me juft as if I had gained a new friend. 

* A tranflation of this paSage may alfo be feen in Du Halde^ vol. II* fol. 
p. 47 and 58. This cxtra£l will at lead ferve to fhew that fondnefs for 
humour, >yhich appears in the writings of the Chinefe* 
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When I read over a book I have perufed before, it re- 
fembles the meeting with an old one. We ought to lay 
hold of every incident in life for improvement, the tri- 
fling as well as the important. It is not one diamond 
alone which gives luftre to another, a common coarfe 
ftone is alfo employed for that purpofe. Thus I ought 
to draw advantage from the infults and contempt I meet 
with from a worthlefs fellow. His brutality ought to 
induce me to felf examination, and correft every ble- 
milh that may have given rife to his jcalumny. 

" Yet with all the pleafures and profits which are ge- 
nerally produced by learning, parents often find it diffi- 
cult to induce their children to ftudy. They often feem 
dragged to what wears the appearance of application. 
Thus, being dilatory in the beginning, all future hopes 
of eminence are entirely cut oflF. If they find themfelves 
obliged to write two lines more polite than ordinary, 
dieir pencil then feems as heavy as a millftone, and they 
fpend ten days in turning two or three periods with pro- 
priety. 

" Thefe perfons are moft at a lofs when a banquet is 
alraoft over ; the plate and the dice go round, that the 
number of little verfes, which each is obliged to repeat, 
may be determined by chance. The booby, when it 
comes to his .turn, appears quite ftupid and infenfible. 
The company divert themfelves with his confufion ; and 
fneers, winks, and whifpers are circulated at his cxpence. 
As for him, he opens a p^ir of large heavy eyes, flares 
at all about him, and even offers to join in the laugh 
without ever confidering himfelf as the burden of all 
their good humour. 
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*^ But it is of no importance to read much, except 
you be regular in your reading. If it be interrupted for 
any confiderable time, it can never be attended with 
proper improvement. There are fome who ftudy for 
one day with intenfe application, and repofe themfelves 
for ten days after. But wifdom is a coquet, and muft 
be courted with unabating affiduity. 

** It was a faying of the ancients, that a man never 
opens a book, without reaping fome advantage by it : I 
fay with them, that every book can ferve to make us 
more expert, except romances, and thefe are no better 
than infiruments of debauchery. They are dangerous 
fi6lions, where love is the ruling pailion. 

" The moft indecent ftrokes there pafs for turns of 
• wit ; intrigue and criminal liberties for gallantry and po* 
litenefs ; aflignations, and even villany, are put in fuch 
ftrong lights, as may infpire, even grown men, with the 
ftrongeft paffion ; how much more, therefore, ought the 
youth of either fex to dread them, whofe reafon is fo 
weak, and whofe hearts are fo fufceptible of paffion! 

" To flip in by a back-door, or leap a wall, are ac- 
complifliments, that, when handfomely fet ofiF, enchant 
a young heart. It is true the plot is commonly wound 
up by a marriage, concluded with the confent of parents, 
and adjufted by every ceremony prefcribed by law. But 
as in ihe body of the work, there are many paflages that 
offend good morals, overthrow laud^tble cufloms, violate 
the laws, and deftroy the duties moft effential to fo- 
ciety, virtue is thereby expofed to the moft dangerous 
attacks. 

" But, fays fome, the authors of thefe romances have 
nothing in view, but to reprefent vice puniflied, and 
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virtue rewarded. Granted. But will the greater num- 
ber of readers take notice of thefe punifhments and re- 
wards ? Are not their minds carried to fomething elfe ? 
Can it be imagined, that the art with which the author 
inljpires the love of virtue can overcome that crowd of 
thoughts which fway them to licentioufnefs ? To be able 
to inculcate virtue by fo leaky a vehicle, the author muft 
be a philofopher of the firft rank. But in our age we can 
find but few firft rate philofophers. 

** Avoid fuch performances, where vice aflumes the 
face of virtue ; feek wifdom and knowledge without eve*" 
thinking you have found them. A man is wife while he 
continues in the purfuit of wifdom ; but when he once 
fancies that he has found the objeft of his* inquiry, he 
then becomes a fool., Learn to purfuefvirtue from the 
man that is blind, who never makes a ftep without firft 
examining the ground with his ftaff. 

'* The world is like a vaft fea, mankind like a veiTel 
failing on its tempeftuous bofom. Our prudence is its 
fails, the fciences ferve us for oars, good or bad fortune 
are the favourable or contrary winds, and judgment is 
the rudder ; without this laft, the veflel is tofled by every 
billow, and will find fliipwreck in every breeze. In a 
word, obfcurity and indigence are the parents of vigi- 
lance and ceconomy; vigilance and ceconomy, of riches 
and honour ; riches and honour, of pride and luxury ; 
pride and luxury, of impurity and idlenefs ; and impurity 
and idlenefs again produce indigence and obfcurity. 
Such are the revolutions of life." Adieu, 
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LETTER LXXXIV. 

FROM LIEN CHI ALTANGI, TO FUM HOAM» FIRST 
PRESIDENT OF THE CEREMONIAL ACADEMY AT 
PEKIN, IN CHINA. 



I 



Fancy the chara6ler of a poet is in every country the 
fame, fond of enjoying the prefent, carelefs of the fu- 
ture ; his converfation that of a man of fenfe, his a£lions 
thofe of a fool ? of fortitude able to ftand unmoved at 
the burfting of an earthquake, yet of fenfibility to be af- 
fe£led by the breaking of a tea cup ; fuch is his charaCler^ 
which, confideitd in every light, is the very oppofite of 
that which leads to riches. 

The poets of the Weft are as remarkable for their in- 
digence as their genius, and yet among the numerous 
hofpitals defigned to relieve the poor, I have heard of 
but one creEied for the benefit of decayed authors. This 
was founded by Pope Urban VIII. and called the retreat 
of the incurables, intimating, that it was equally impof- 
fible to reclaim the patients, who fued for reception, 
from poverty, or from poetry. To be fincere, were I to 
fend you an account of the lives of the wefiern poets, 
either ancient or modern, I fancy you would think me 
employed incolle6ling materials for an hiftory of human 
wretchednefs. 

Homer is the firft poet and beggar of note among the 
ancients ; he was blind, and fung his ballads about the 
flreets; but it is obferved, that his mouth was more fre- 
quently filled with verfes than with bread. Flatus, the 
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comic poet, was better off; he had two trades ; he was a 
poet for his diverfion, and helped to turn a mill, in order 
to gain a livelihood. Terence was a flave, and Boethius 
died in a jail. 

Among the Italians, Paulo Borghefe, almoft as good a 
poet as Taflb, knew fourteen different trades, and yet 
died becaufe he could get employment in none. Taffo 
himfelf, who had the moft amiable charafter of all poetst 
has often been obliged to borrow a crown from fome 
friend, in order to pay for a month's fubfiftence. He has 
left us a pretty fonnet, addreffed to his cat, in which he 
begs the light of her eyes to write by, being too poor to 
afford himfelf a candle. But Bentivoglio, poor -Benti- 
voglio ! chiefly demands our pity. His comedies will 
laft with the Italian language ; he diflipated a noble for. 
tune in afts of charity and benevolence ; but falling in- 
to mifery in his old age, was refufed admittance into an 
hofpital which Jie himfelf had erefted. 

In Spain it is faid the great Cervantes died of hunger ; 
and it is certain that the famous Camoens ended his days 
in an hofpital. 

If we turn to France, we fhall there find ftronger in- 
ftances of the ingratitude of the public. Vaugelas, one 
of the politeft writers, and one of the honefteft men of 
his time, was furnamed the owl, from his being obliged 
to keep within all day, and venture out only by night, 
through fear 'of his creditors. His lafl will is very re- 
markable ; after having bequeathed all his worldly fub- 
ftance to the difcharging his debts, he goes on thus :— 
*^ but as there may flill remain fome creditors 4inpaid, 
even after all that I have fliall be difpofed of; in fucb 
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a cafe, it is my laft will, that my body (hould be fold 
to the furgeons to the beft advantage, and that the pur* 
chafe (hould go to the difcharging thofe debts which I 
owe to fociety ; fo that if I could not, while living, at 
leaft when dead, I m^y be ufefuK" 

Caflander was one of the greateft geniufes of his time, 
yet all his merit could not procure him a bare fubfift- 
ance. Being by degrees driven into an hatred of all 
mankind, from the little pity he found amongft them, 
he even ventured at laft, ungratefully, to impute his ca- 
lamities to Providence. In his laft agonies, when the 
prieft entreated him to rely on the juftice of Heaven, 
and a(k mercy from him that made him; ''-if God" 
replies he, " has (hewn me no juftice here, what reafon 
have I to expe£l any from him hereafter?" But being 
anfwered, that a fufpenfion of juftice was no argument 
that {hould induce us to doubt of its reality ; let me en- 
treat you, continued his confeflbr, by all that is dear, to 
be reconciled to God, your father, your maker, and 
friend. — " No ! (replied the exafperated wretch,) you 
know the manner in which he left me to live, (and 
pbinting to the ftraw on which he was ftretched,) and 
you fee the manner in which he leaves me to die." 

But the fufferings of the poet in other countries are 
nothing, when compared to his diftreffes here; the 
names of Spencer and Otway, Butler and Dry den, are 
every day mentioned as a national reproach; fome of 
them lived in a ftate of precarious indigence, and others 
literally died of hunger. 

At prefent, the few poets of England no longer depend 
on the great for fubfiftence, they have now no other pa- 
trons but the public, and the public, colle&ively confi- 
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dered, is a good and generous mafter. It is, indeed, too 
frequently miftaken as to the merits of every candidate 
for favour ; but to make amends, it is never miftaken 
long. A performance, indeed, may be forced for a 
time into reputation, but deftitute of real merit, it foon 
finks ; time, the touchftone of what is truly valuable, 
will foon difcover the fraud, and an author (hould never 
arrogate to himfelf any fhare of fuccefs, till his works 
have been read at leaft ten years with fatisfa£lion« 

A man of letters at prefent, whofe works are valuable, 
is perfeftly fenfible of their value. Every polite mem- 
ber of the community, by buying what he writes, coa- 
tributes to reward him. The ridicule, therefore, of liv- 
ing in a garret, might have been wit in the laft age, but 
continues fuch no longer, becaufe no longer true. A 
writer of real merit now may eafily be rich, if his heart 
be fet only on fortune : and for thofe who have no me- 
rit, it is but fit that fuch Qiould remain in meritted ob- 
fcurity. He may now refufe an invitation to dinner, 
without fearing to incur his patron's difpleafure, or to 
flarvc by remaining at home. He may now venture to 
appear in company with juft fuch clothes as other men 
generally wear, and talk even to princes, with all the 
confcious fuperiority of wifdom. Though he cannot 
boaft of fortune here, yet he can bravely affert the dig- 
nity of independence. Adieu. 
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LETTER LXXXV. 



rROM THE SAME. 



I 



HAVE interefted myfelf fo long in all the concerns 
of this people, that I am almoft become an Englifliman ; 
I now begin to read with pleafure of their taking towns 
or gaining battles, and fecretly wifh difappointment to 
all the enemies of Britain, Yet ftill my regard to man- 
kind fills me with concern for their contentions. I 
could wifli to fee the diilurbances of Europe once more 
amicably adjufted : I am an enemy to nothing in this 
good world but war ; I hate fighting between rival ftates : 
I hate it between man and man ; I hate fighting even be- 
tween women ! 

I already informed you, that while Europe was at va- 
riance, we were alfo threatened from the ftage with an 
irreconcileable oppofition, and that our finglng women 
were refolved to fing at each other to the end of the fea- 
fon. O my friend, thofe fears were juft. They are not 
only determined to fing at each other to the end of the 
feafon, but what is worfe, to fing the fame fong, and 
what is ftill more infupportable, to make us pay for 
hearing. 

If they be for war, for my part I fliould advife them 
to have a public congrefs, and there fairly fquall at each 
other. What fignifies founding the trumpet of defiance 
at a diftance, and calling in the town to fight their bat- 
tles, I would have them come boldly into one of the 
moft open and frequented ftreets, face to face, and there 
try their flcill in quavering. 
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However this may be, refolved I am that they fliall not 
touch one fingle piece of filver more of mine. Though 
I have ears for mufic, thanks to Heaven, they are not al- 
together affes ears. What ! Polly and the Pick-pocket 
to night, Polly and the Pick^-pocket to-morrow night 
and Polly and the Pick-pocket again ; I want patience. 
I'll hear no more* My foul is out of tune. All jarring 
difcord and confufion* Reft, reft, ye three dear clink- 
ing (hillings in my pocket's bottom, the mufic you make 
is more harmonious to my fpirit, than catgut, rofin, or 
all the nightingales that ever chirped in petticoats. 

But what raifes my indignation to the greateft degree, 
is that this piping does not only pefter me on the ftage, 
but is my punifliment in private converfation. What ii 
it to me, whether the fine pipe of one, or the great man- 
ner of the other be preferable ? What care I, if one has 
a better top, or the other a nobler bottom ? How am I 
concerned, if one fings from the ftomach, or the other 
fings with a fnap ! yet paltry as thefe matters are, they 
make a fubjeft of debate wherever I go ; and this mufical 
difpute, efpecially among the fair fex, almoft always 
ends in a very unmufical altercation. 

Sure the fpirit of contention is mixed with the very 
conftitution of the people; divifions among the inha- 
bitants of other countries arife only from- their higher 
concerns ; but fubjefts the moft contemptible are made an 
afiair of party here, the fpirit is carried even into their 
amufements. The very ladies, whofe duty (hould feem 
to allay the impetuofity of the oppofite fex, becom 
themfelves party champions, engage in the thickeft of 
the fight, fcold at each other, and fliew their courage, 
even at the expence of their lovers and their beauty. 
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There are even a numerous fet of poets who help 
to keep up the contention, and write for the ilage. Mif- 
take me not, I do not mean pieces to be a6led upon 
it, but panegyrical verfes on the performers; for that 
is the moft univerfal method of writing for the ftage at 
prefent. It is the bufmefs of the ftage poet therefore 
to watch the appearance of every new player at his own 
houfe, and fo come out next day with a flaunting copy of 
newfpaper verfes. In thefe, nature and the aftor may 
be fet to run races, the player always coming oflFviftori- 
ous; or nature may miftake him for herfelf; or old 
Shakefpeare may put on his winding fheet and pay him a 
vifit; or the tuneful Nine may ftrike up their harps 
in his praife ; or fhould it happen to be an aftrefs, Ve- 
nus, the beauteous queen of love, and the naked graces 
are ever in waiting; the lady muft be herfelf a goddefs 
bred and born ; (he muft — but you fliall have a fpeci- 
men of one of thefe poems, which may convey a more 
precife idea. 

On feeing Mrs. *** perform in the charaSer 

of «***. 

To you, bright fair, the Nine addrefs their lays. 
And rune my feeble voice to fing thy praife. 
The heart'felt powV of cv'ry charm divine. 
Who can withftand their all-commanding flitne ? 
See how (he moves along with every grace, 
While foul-brought tears fteal down each fhiningface. 
She fpeaks, — 'tis rapture all and namelefs blifs, 
Ye gods, what tranfport e'er compared to this? 
As when in Paphian groves the queen of love. 
With fond complaint addrefs 'd the lift'ning Jove, 
'Twasjoy andendlefs blifles all around, 
And rocks forgot their hardnefs at the found. 
Then firft, at lail even Jove was taken in, 
And felt her charms, without difguife, within. 
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And yet, think not, my friend, that I have any par- 
ticular animofity againft the champions who are at the 
head of the prefent commotion ; on the contrary, I could 
find pleafure in the mufic, if ferved up at proper inter- 
vals; if I heard it only on proper occafions, and nota- 
bout it wherever I go. In faft, I could patronize them 
both; and as an inilance of my condefcenfion in this 
particular, they may come and give me a fong at my 
lodgings on any evening when I am at leifure, provi- 
ded they keep a becoming diftance, and ftand while 
they continue to entertain me, with decent humility at 
the door. 

You perceive I have not read the feventeen books of 
Chincfe ceremonies to no purpofe, I know the pro- 
per fliare of refpeft due to every rank of fociety. Stage- 
players, fire-eaters, finging-women, dancing dogs, wild 
beafts, and wire-walkers, as their efforts are exerted for 
our amufement, ought not entirely to be defpifcd. The 
laws of every country fliould allow them to play their 
tricks at leaft with impunity. They fhould not be 
branded with the ignominious appellation of vagabonds ; 
at leaft, they deferve a rank in fociety, equal to the 
myftery of barbers or undertakers; and could my in- 
fluence extend fo far, they fhould be allowed to earn 
even forty or fifty pounds a-year, if eminent in their 
profeflion. 

I am fenfible, however, that you will cenfure me of 
profufion in this refpeft, bred up as you are in the nar- 
row prejudices of eaftern frugality. You will undoubt- 
edly affert, that fuch a ftipand is too great for fo ufe- 
lefs an employment. Yet, how will your furprife in- 
creafe, when told, that though the law holds them as 
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vagabonds, many of tbem earn more than a thoufaind 
a-year. You are amazed. There is caufe for amaze- 
ment. A vagabond with a thoufand a-year is indeed 
a curiofity in nature ; a wonder far furpafling the flying 
fifli, petrified crab, or travelling lobfter. However, from 
my great love to the profeflion, I would willingly have 
them divefted of part of their contempt, and part of 
their finery; the law fliould kindly take them under 
the wing of prote£lion, fix them into a corporation like 
that of the barbers, and abridge their ignominy and their 
penfions. As to their abilities in other refpefis, I would 
leave that entirely to the public, who are certainly in 
this cafe the propereft judges^ — ^whether they defpife 
tbem or no. 

Yes, my Fum, I would abridge their penfions. A 
theatrical warrior who condufts the battles of the flage, 
(hould be cooped up with the fame caution as a Ban- 
tam cock that is kept for fighting. When one of thofe 
animals is taken from its native dung hill, we retrench it 
both in the quantity of its food, and the number of its 
feragjio: players fliould in the fame manner be fed, 
not fattened; they fliould be permitted to get their bread, 
but not eat the people's bread into the bargain ; and in- 
Head of being permitted to keep four miftrefles, in con- 
fcience, they fliould be contented only with two. 

Were ftage-players thus brought into bounds, per- 
haps we fliould find their admirers lefs fanguine, and 
confequently lefs ridiculous in patronizing theni. We 
fliould be no longer ftruck with the abfurdit}* of feeing 
the fame people, whofe valour makes fuch a figure a- 
broad, apoftrophizing in the praife of a bouncing block- 
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head, aild wrangling in the defence of a copper-tailed 
aflrefs at home. 

I (hall conclude my letter with the fenfible admonition 
of Me, the philofopher. " You love harmony, fays he, 
and are charmed with mufic, I do not blame you for 
hearing a fine voice, when you are in your clofet with a 
lovely parterre under your eye, or in the night time, 
while perhaps the moon difiiifes her filver rays. But is 
a man to carry this paiBon fo far as to let a company of 
comedians, muficians, and fingers grow rich upon his 
exhaufted fortune ? If fo, he refembles one of thofe 
dead bodies whofe brains the embaltners have picked out 
through its ears." Adieu. 
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FROM THE SAME* 



O 



F all the places of amufement where gentlemen and 
ladies are entertained, I have not been yet to vifit New- 
market. This, I am told, is a large field, where, upon 
certain occafions, three or four horfes are brought toge- 
ther then fet a running, and that horfe which runs fwifteft 
wins the wager. 

This is reckoned a very polite and fafhionable amufe- 
ment here, much more followed by the nobility than 
partridge fighting at Java, or paper kites at Madagfcar. 
Several of the great here, I am told, underftand as much 
of farriery as their grooms ; and a horfe, with any ihare 
of merit, can never want a patron among the nobility. 
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We have a defcription of this entertainment almoft 
every day in fome of the gazettes, as for infUnce : " On 
fuch a day the Give-and-Take plate was run for between 
his Grace's Crab, his Lordfhip's Periwinkle, and 'Squire 
Smackem's Slamerkin. All rode their own horfes. 
There was the greateft concourfe of nobility that has been 
known here for fevera) feafons. The odds were in fa- 
vour of Crab in the beginning ; but Slamerkin, after the 
firft heat, feemed to have the match hollow ; however, 
it was foon feen that Periwinkle improved in wind, 
which at laft turned out accordingly ; Crab was run to 
a fiand fiill, Slamerkin was knocked up, and Periwinkle 
was brought in with univerfal applaufe.'* Thus you fee 
Periwinkle received univerfal applaufe, and no doubt 
his lordfhip came in for fome (hare of that praife which 
was fo liberally beftowed upon Periwinkle. Sun of Chi- 
na ! how glorious mull the fenator appear in his cap and 
leather breeches, his whip croffed in his mouth, and thus 
coming to the goal amongft the ihouts of grooms, jockies, 
pimps, ftable-bred dukes, and degraded generals 1 

From the defcription of this princely amufement now 
tranfcribed, and from the great veneration I have for the 
chara6lers of its principal promoters, I make no doubt 
but I (hall look upon an horfe-race with becoming reve- 
rence, predifpofed as I am by a (imilar amufement, of 
which I have lately been a (peftator : for juft now I hap- 
pened to have an opportunity of being prefent at a cart- 
race. 

Whether this contention between three carts of diffe* 
rent parishes was promoted by a fubfcription among the 
nobility, or whether the grand jury in council affembled 
had glorioufly combined to encourage plau(ible merit, I 
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cannot take upon me to determine ; but certain it is the 
whole was condufted with the utmoft regularity and de- 
corum ; and the company, which made a brilliant ap- 
pearance, were univerfally of opinion, that the fport 
was high, the running fine, and the riders influenced by 
no bribe. 

It was run on the road from London to a village called 
Brentford, between a turnip cart, a duft cart, and a dung 
cart, each of the owners condefcending to mount and be 
his own driver. The odds at ftarting were Duft againft 
Dung, five to four ; but after half a mile going, the know- 
ing ones found themfelves all on the wrong fide, and it 
was turnip againft the field, brafs to filver. 

Soon, however, the conteft became more doubtful ; 
Turnip, indeed, kept the way, but it was perceived, 
that Dung had better bottom. The road re-echoed with 
the fliouts of the fpeftators ; Dung againft Turnip', Tur- 
nip againft Dung, was now the univerfal cry : neck and 
neck, one rode lighter, but the other had more judg- 
ment. I could not but particularly obferve the ardour, 
with which the fair fex efpoufed the caufe of the diffe- 
rent riders on this occafion : one was charmed with the 
unwaflied beauties of Dung ; another was captivated with 
the patibulary afpe£): of Turnip; while, in the mean 
tinie, unfortunate, gloomy Duft, who came whipping be- 
hind, was cheered by the encouragement of fome, and 
pity of all. 

The contention now continued for fome time without 
a poffibility of determining to whom viftory defigned the 
prize. The winning-poft appeared in view, and he who 
drove the turnip cart affured himfelf of fuccefs ; and 
fiiccefsful he might have been, had his horfe been as 
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ambitious as he ; but upon approaching a turn from th^ 
road, which led homewards, the horfe fairly flood ftill, 
and refufed to move a foot farther. The dung cart had 
fcarce time to enjoy this temporary triumph, when it 
was pitched headlong into a ditch by the way fide, and 
the rider left to wallow in congenial mud. Daft in the 
mean time foon came up, and not being far from the 
poft, came in amidft the fhouts and acclamations of all 
the fpeftators, and greatly carefled by all the quality of 
Brentford. Fortune was kind only to one, who ought to 
have been favourable to all; each had peculiar merit, 
each laboured hard to earn the prize, and each richly 
deferved the cart he drove. 

I do not know whether this defcription may not have 
anticipated that which I intended giving of Newmarket* 
I am told there is little elfe to be feen even there. There 
may be fome minute differences in the drefs of the fpec- 
tators, but none at all in their underftandings ; the qua- 
lity of Brentford are as remarkable for politenefs and 
delicacy as the breeders of Newmarket. The quality of 
Brentford drive their own carts, and the honourable fra- 
ternity of Newmarket ride their own horfes. In fliort, 
the matches in one place are as rational as thofe in the 
other ; and it is more than probable, that turnips, duft, 
and dung, are all that can be found to furnifti out de- 
fcription in either. 

Forgive me, my friend, but a perfon like me, bred up 
in a philofophic feclufion, is apt to regard, perhaps with 
much afperity, thofe occurrences which fink man below 
his flation in nature, and dimini(h the intrinfic value of 
humanity. 
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LETTER LXXXVII. 



FROM FUM HOAM TO LIEN CHI ALTANGI. 



Y 



OU tell me the people of Europe are wife ? but 
where lies their wifdom ? You fay they are valiant too ; 
yet I have fome reafons to doubt of their valour. They 
are engaged in war among each other, yet apply to the 
Ruffians, their neighbours, and ours for afFiftance. Cul- 
tivating fuch an alliance argues at once imprudence and 
timidity. All fubfidies paid for fuch an aid is flrength- 
ening the Ruffians, already too powerful, and weaken- 
ing the employers, already exhaufted by inteftine com- 
motions. . 

I cannot avoid beholding the Ruffian empire as the na- 
tural enemy of. the more weftern parts of Europ^ ; as an 
enemy already poffeffed of great flrength, and, from the 
nature of the government, every day threatening to be- 
come more powerful. This extenfive empire, which, 
both in Europe and Afia, occupies almoft a third of the 
old world, was, about two centuries ago, divided into 
feparate kingdoms and dukedoms, and from fuch a divi j 
fion, confequently feeble. Since the time, however, of 
Johan Bafilides, it has increafed in flrength and extent ; 
and thofe untrodden forefts, thofe innumerable favage 
animals, which formerly covered the face of the country 
are now removed, and colonies of mankind planted in 
their room, A kingdom thus enjoying peace internally, 
poffiifTed of an unbounded extent of dominion, and learn- 
ing the military art at theexpcnce of others abroad, muft 
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every day grow more powerful ; and it is probable, we 
fhall hear Ruflia, in future times, as formerly, called the 
Officina Gentium. 

It was long the wilh of Peter, their great monarch, 
to have a fort in fome of the weftern parts of Europe i 
many of his fchemes and treaties were dire£led to this 
end, but happily for Europe, he failed in them all. 'A 
fort in the power of this people, would be like the 
poffeflion of a flood-gate; and whenever ambition, in- 
tereft, or neceflity prompted, they might then be able to 
■deluge the whole world with a barbarous inundation. 

Believe me, my friend, I cannot fufficiently contemn 
the politics oi Europe, who thus make this powerful 
people arbitrators in their quarrel. The Ruffians are 
now at that period between refinement and barbarity, 
which feemsmoft adapted to military achievement; and 
if once they happen to get footing in the weftern parts 
of Europe, it is not the feeble efforts of the fons of ef- 
feminacy and diflention that can ferve to remove them. 
The fertile valley and fbft climate will ever be fufiicient 
inducements to draw "whole myriads from their native 
deferts, the tracklefs wild, or fnowy mountain. 

Hiftory, experience, reafon, nature, expand the book 
of wifdom before the eyes of mankind, but they will 
not read. We have feen with terror a winged phalanx 
of famiflied locufts, each fingly contemptible, but from 
multitude become hidious, cover, like clouds, the face 
of day, and threaten the whole world with ruin. We 
have feen them fettling on the fertile plains of India and 
Egypt, deftroying in an inftant, the labours and the hope^ 
of nations ! fparing neither the fruit of the earth, nor 
the verdure of the fields, and changing into- a frightful 
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defert, landfcapes of once luxuriant beauty. We have 
feen myriads of ants iffuing together from the fouthern 
defert like a torrent, whofe fource was inexhauftible, 
fucceeding each other without end, and renewing their 
deftroyed forces with unwearied perfeverance, bringing 
defolation wherever they came, banilhing men and an- 
imals, and, when deftitute of all fubfiftence, in heaps 
infe£ling the wildemefs which they had made! Like 
thefe have been the migrations of men. When as yet 
favage, and almoft refembling their brute partners in the 
foreft, fubjeft like them only to the inftinSs of nature, 
and direfted by hunger alone in the choice of an abode, 
how have we feen whole armies flarting wild at once from 
their foreft and their dens ; Goths, Huns, Vandals, Sa- . 
racens, Turks, Tartars, myriads of men, animals in hu« 
man form, without country, without name, without laws, 
out-powering by numbers all oppofition, ravaging cities, 
overturning empires, and after having deftroyed whole 
nations, and fpread extenfive defolation> how have we 
feen them fink oppreffed by fome new enfemy, more bar. <,^^ 
barous and even, more unknown than they ! Adieu. 



LETTER LXXXVIII. 

FROM'LIEN CHI ALTANGI, TO FUM HOAM, FIRST 
PRESIDENT OF THE CEREMONIAL ACADEMY AT 
PEKIN, IN CHINA, 



As 



the inftruftion of the fair fex in this country is 
entirely committed to the care of foreigners, as their 
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language-maflerSy mufic •matters, hair-friz zers, and gover- 
nefles, are all firom abroad, I had fome intentions of 
opening a female academy myfelf, and made no doubt, 
as I was quite a foreigner, of meeting a favourable re- 
ception. 

In this I intended toin(lru6l the ladies in all the conju* 
gal myfteries ; wives fliould be taught the art of manag- 
ing hufbands, and maids the {kill of properly chufing 
them ; I would teach a wife how far flie might venture to 
be fick without giving difguil, (he (hould be acquainted 
lyith the great benefits of the cholic in the ftomach, and 
all the thorough bred infolence of falhion; maids fliould 
learn the fecret of nicely diftinguifliing every competitor; 
they fliould be able to know the difference between a pe- 
dant and a fcholar, a citizen and a prig, a fquire and 
• his horfe, a beau and his monkey; but chiefly, they 
fliould be taught the art of managing their fmiles, from 
the contemptuous fimper to the long laborious laugh. 

But I have difcontinued the projeft ; for what would 
fignify teaching ladies the manner of governing or chuf- 
ing hufl)ands, when marriage is at prefent fo much out 
of fafliion, that a- lady is very well off" who can get any 
huft)and at all. Celebacy now prevails in every rank of 
life ; the ftreets are crouded with old bachelors, and the 
houfes with ladies who have refufed good ofiers, and 
are never likely to receive any for the future. 

The only advice, therefore, I could give the fair fex, 
as- things fland at prefent, is to get hufl)ands as faft as 
they can. Tnere is certainly nothing in the whole cre- 
ation, not even Babylon in ruins, more truly deplolflble, 
than a lady in the virgin bloom of fixty-three, or a batter- 
ed unmarried beau, who fquibs about from place to place. 
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fliewing his pig-tail- wig and his ears. The oile appears 
to my imagination in the form of a double night-cap, 
or a roll of pomatum, the other in the (hape of an elec- 
tuary, or a box of pills. 

I would once more, therefore, advife the ladies to get 
hufbands. I would defire them not to difcard an old 
lover without very fufficient reafon, nor treat the new 
with ill-nature, till they know him falfe; let not prudes 
alledge the falfenefs of the fex, coquets the pleafures of 
long courtfhip, or parents the neceffary preliminaries of 
penny for penny. I have reafons that would filence 
even a cafuift in this particular. In the firft place, there- 
Tore, I divide the fubjeft into fifteen heads, and ihtnjie 
arg umentor — but not to give you and myfelf the fpleen, 
be contented at prefent with an Indian tale. 

In a winding of the river Amidar, juft before it falls 
into the Cafpian fea, there lies an ifland unfrequented by 
the inhabitants of the continent. In this feclufion, bleft 
with all that wild uncultivated nature could beftow, lived 
a princefs and her two daughters. She had been wreck- 
ed upon the coaft while her children as yet were infants, 
who, of confequence, though grown up, were entirely 
unacquainted with man. Yet, unexperienced as the 
young ladies were in the oppofite fex, both early dif- 
covered fymptoms, the one of prudery, the other of be- 
ing a coquet. The eldeft was ever learning maxims 
of wifdom and difcretion from her mamma, while the 
youngeft employed all her hours in gazing at her own 
face in a neighbouring fountain. 

Twir ufual amufement in this folitude was fifliing : 
their mother had taught them all the fecrets of the art: 
Ihc fliewcd them which was the mod likely places to 
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throw out the line, what baits were moft proper for the 
various feafons, and the beft manner to draw up the 
finny prey, when they had hooked it. In this manner 
they fpent their time, eafy and innocent, till one day the 
princefs being indifpofed, defired them to go and catch 
her a fturgeon or a (hark for fupper, which (he fancied 
might fit eafy on her flomach. The daughters obeyed, 
and clapping on a gold fi(h, the ufual bait, on thofe oc- 
cafions, went and fat upon one of the rocks, letting the 
gilded hook glide down with the (tream. 

On the oppo(ite (hore, farther down, at the mouth of 
the river, lived a diver for pearls, a youth, who, by long 
habit in his trade, was almoft grown amphibious; fo 
that he could remain whole hours at the bottom of the 
water, without ever fetching breath. He happened to 
be at that very inftant diving, when the ladies were fi(h- 
ing with the gilded hook. Seeing therefore the bait, 
which to him had the appearance of real gold, he was 
refolved to feize the prize, but both hands being already 
filled with pearl oyfters, found himfelf obliged to fnap 
at it with his mouth : the confequence is ea(ily imagined ; 
the hook before unperceived, was inftantly fattened in 
his jaw; nor could he, with all his efforts, or his £[oun« 
dering, get free. 

V* Sifter, cries the youngeft princefs, I have certainly 
caught a monftrous fi(h ; I never perceived any thing 
ftruggle fo at the end of my line before ; come and help 
me to draw it in.*' They both now, therefore, aflifted 
in fifhing up the diver on (hore; but nothing could 
equal their furprife upon feeing him. ** Blefs m'^eyes, 
cries the prude, what have we got here ; this is a very 
odd fi(h to be fure ; I never faw any thing in my life look 
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fo queer; what eyes, what terrible claws, what a mon- 
ftrous fnout : I have read of this monfter fomewhere be- 
fore, it certainly muft be a tanglang that eats women; 
let us throw it back into the fea where we found it." 

The diver in the mean time ftood upon the beach, at 
the end of the line, with the hook in his mouth, ufing 
every art that he thought could beft excite pity, and par- 
ticularly looking extremely tender, which is ufual in fuch 
circumftances. The coquet, therefore, in fome meafure 
influenced by the innocence of his looks, ventured to 
contradift hqr companion. " Upon my word, fifter, 
fays flie, I fee nothing in the animal fo very terrible as 
you are pleafed to apprehend ; I think it may ferve well 
enough for a change. Always (harks, and fturgeons, and 
lobfters, and craw-fifh, make me quite fick. I fancy a 
flice of this nicely grilled, and dreffed up with flirimp- 
fauce, would be very pretty eating. I fancy mamma 
would like a bit with pickles above all things in the world: 
and if it (hould not fiteafy on her ftomach, it will be time 
enough to difcontinue it when found difagreeable, you 
know." Horrid, cries the prude, would the girl be 
poifoned. I tell you it is a tanglang ; I have read of it 
in twenty places ; it is every where defcribed as the moll 
pernicious animal that ever infefled the ocean. I am 
certain it is the moft infidious ravenous creature in the 
world ; and is certain deftruftion if taken internally.** 
The youngeft filler was now therefore obliged to fubmit : 
both aflilled in drawing the hook with fome violence 
from the diver's jaw ; and he finding himfelf at liberty, 
bent his breaft againft the broad wave, and difappeared 
in an inllant. 
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Juft at this junfture, the mother came down to the 
beach, to know the caufe of her daughters delay ; they 
told her every circumftance, defcribing the moniler they 
had caught. The old lady was one of the moft difcreet 
women in the world ; {he was called the black-eyed prin- 
cefs, from two black eyes (he had received in her youth» 
being a little addifted to boxing in her liquor. " Alas ! 
my children, cries flie, what have you done? Thefifh 
you caught was a man-fifli ; one of the moft tamie domeftic 
animals in the world. We could have let him run and play 
about the garden, and he would have been twenty times 
more entertaining than our fquirrel or monkey.'* ** If that 
be all, fays the young coquet, we will fifli for him again, 
i If that be all, I will hold three tooth-picks to one pound 

of fnuff, I catch him whenever I pleafe." Accordingly 
they threw in their line once more, but, with all their 
gilding, and paddling, and afliduity, they could never 
after catch the diver. In this ftate of folitude and difap- 
pointment they continued for many years, ftill ^fiftiing, 
but without fuccefs ; till, at laft, the genius of the place, 
,^n pity to their diftrefs, changed the prude into a flirimp, 
and the coquet into an oyfter. Adieu. 



LETTER LXXXIX. 



FROM THE SAME. 



I 



AM amufed, my dear Fum, with the labours of fome 
of the learned here. On^ fliall write you a whole folio 
on the diffeftion of a caterpillar. Another fliall fwell 
his works with a defcription of the plumage on the wing 
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of a butterfly ; a third fliall fee a little world on a peach 
leaf, and publifh a book to defcribe what his readers 
might fee more clearly in two minutes, only by being 
furnifhed with eyes and a microfcope. 

I have frequently compared the underftandings of fuch 
men to their own glafles. Their field of vifion are too 
contra8:ed to take in the whole of any but minute ob- 
jefts ; they view all nature bit by bit ; now the probof- 
cis, now the antennae, now the pinnae of--a flea. Now 
the polypus comes to breakfaft upon a worm ; now it 
is kept up to fee how long it will live without eating ; 
now it is turned infide outward ; and now it fickens and 
dies. Thus they proceed, laborious in trifles, conftant 
in experiment, without one fingle abftraftion, by which 
alone knowledge may be properly fald toincreafe, till, at 
lafl: their ideas, ever employed upon minute things, con- 
traft the fize of the diminutive objeft, and a fingle mite 
fliall fill their whole mind's pacity. 

Yet believe me, my friend, ridiculous as thefe men 
are to the world, they are fet up as objefts of efl:eem for 
each other. They have particular places appointed for 
their meetings, in which one fliews his cockle fliell, and 
is praifed by all the fociety ; another produces his pow- 
der, makes fome experiments that refult in nothing, and 
comes off" with admiration and applaufe , a third conies ^ 

out with the important difcovery of fome new procefs 
in the flceleton of a mole, and is fet down as the accu- 
rate and fenfible ; while one, ftill more fortunate than 
the reft, by pickling, potting, and preferving monfters, 
rifes into unbounded reputation. 

The labours of fuch men, inftead of being calculated 
to amufe the public, are laid out only for diverting each 
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other. The world becomes very little the better or the 
wifer; for knowing what is the peculiar food of an in- 
feft, that is itfelf the food of another, which, in its turn, 
is eaten by a third ; but there are men who have ftudied 
themfelves into an habit of inveftigating and admiring 
fuch minutiae. To thefe fuch fubjefts are pleafing, as 
there are fome who contentedly fpend whole days in 
endeavouring to folve enigmas, or difentangle the puz- 
zling fticks of children. 

But of all the learned, thofe who pretend to invef- 
tigate remote antiquity, have leaft to plead in their own 
defence, when they carry this paflion to a faulty excefs. 
They are generally found to fupply by conjefture the 
want of record, and then by perfeverance are wrought 
up into a confidence of the truth of opinions, which 
even to themfelves at firft appeared founded only in 
imagination. 

The Europeans have heard much of the kingdom of Chi- 
na: its politenefs, arts, commerce, laws, and morals, aret 
however, but very imperfeflly known among them. They 
have, even now, in their Indian warehoufes, numberlefs 
utenfils, plants, minerals, and machines, of the ufe of 
which they are entirely ignorant; nor can any among 
them even make a probable guefs for what they might 
have been defigned. Yet though this people be fo ig- 
norant of the prefent real ftate of China, the philofophers 
I am defcribing have entered into long, learned, labori- 
ous difputes, about what China was two thoufand years 
ago. China and European happinefs are but little con- 
nefted even at this day; but European happinefs suid 
China two thoufand years ago had certainly no con- 
nexion at all. However, the learned have written on 
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and perufed the fubjeft through all the labyrinths of an- 
tiquity; though the early dews and the tainted gale be 
paffed away, though no foot-fteps' remain to direft the 
doubtful chafe, yet ftill they run forward, open upon 
the uncertain fcent, and though in faft they follow no- 
thing, are eameft in the purfuit. In this chafe, how- 
ever, they all take different ways. One, for example, 
confidently affures us, that China was peopled by a 
colony from Egypt. Sefoftris, he obferves, led his army 
as far as the Ganges; therefore, if he went fo far, he 
might ftill have gone as far as China, which is but a- 
bout a thoufand miles from thence ; therefore he did go 
to China; therefore China was not peopled before he went 
there; therefore it was peopled by him. Befides, the 
Egyptians have pyramids; the Chinefe have in like man- 
ner their porcelian tower; the Egyptians ufed to light up 
candles upon every rejoicing, the Chinefe have lanthorns 
upon the fame occafion ; the Egyptians had their great 
river, fo have the Chinefe ; but what ferves to put the 
matter paft a doubt is, that the' ancient kings of China 
and thofe of Egypt were called by the fame names* 
The emperor Ki is certainly the fame with king Atoes; 
for, if we only change K into A, and I into toes, we 
fliall have the name Atoes ; and with equal eafe Menes 
may be proved to be the fame with the emperor Yu » 
therefore the Chinefe are a colony from Egypt, 

But another of the learned is entirely diflFerent from the 
laft ; and he will have the Chinefe to be a colony plant- 
ed by Noah juft after the deluge, Firft, from the vaft fi- 
militude there is between the name of Fohi, the founder of 
Chinefe monarchy, and that of Noah, the preferver of the 
human race: Noah, Fohi, very like each other truly; they 
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have each but four letters, and only two of the four 
happen to differ. But to ftrengthen the argument, Fohi» 
as the Chinefe chronicle aflerts, had no father. Noah» 
it is true, had a father as the European bible tells us ; 
but then, as this father was probably drowned in the 
flood, it is juft the fame as if he had no father at all ; there- 
fore Noah and Fohi are the fame. Juft after the flood 
the earth was covered with mud ; if it was covered with 
mud, it muft have been incrufted mud ; if it was incrufted 
it was clothed} with verdure ; this was a fine unembar- 
rafled road for Noah to fly from his wicked children ; he 
therefore did fly from them, and took a journey of two 
thoufand miles for his own amufement ; therefore Noah 
and Fohi are the fame. 

Another feft of. literati, for they all pafs among the 
vulgar for very great fcholars, aflert that the Chinefe 
came neither from the colony of Sefoftris, nor from 
Noah, but are defcended from Magog, Mefliec, and 
Tubal, and therefore neither Sefoftris, nor Noah, nor 
Fohi are the fame. 

It is thus, my friend, that indolence aflumes the airs 
of wifdom, and while it tofles the cup and ball with 
infantine folly, deiires the world to look on, and calls 
the ftupid paftime philofophy and learning. Adieu. 



LETTER XC. 



FROM THE SAME. 



Wi 



HEN the men of this country are once turned of 
thirty, they regularly retire every year at proper intervals 
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to life in of the fpleen. The vulgar, unfurniflied with the 
luxurious comforts of the foft cufliion, down bed, and 
cafy chair, are obliged, when the fit is on them, to nurfe 
it up by drinking, idlenefs, and ill humour. In fuch 
difpofitions, unhappy is the foreigner who happens to 
crofs them ; his long chin, tarniflied coat, or pinched 
hat, are fure to receive no quarter. If they meet no fo- 
reigner, however, to fight with, they are, in fuch cafes, 
generally content with beating each other. 

The rich, as they have more fenfibility, are operated 
upon with greater violence by this diforder. Different 
from the poor, inftead of becoming more infolent, they 
grow totally unfit for oppofition. A general here, whd 
would have faced a culverin when well, if the fit be on 
him, (hall hardly find courage to fnuff a candle. An ad- 
miral, who could have oppofed a broadfide without 
Ihrinking, fliall fit whole days in his chamber, mobbed up 
in double night-caps, fliuddering at the intrufive breeze, 
and diftinguifliable from his wife only by his black beard 
and heavy eye-brows. 

In the country this diforder moftly attacks the fair fex, 
in town it is moft unfavourable to the men. A lady, who 
has pined whole years amidft cooing doves, and com- 
plaining nightingales in rural retirement, fhall refume all 
her vivacity in one night at a city gaming table ; her huf- 
band, who roared, hunted, and got drunk at home, (hall 
grow fplenetic in town, in proportion to his wife's good 
humour. Upon their arrival in London, they change 
their diforders. In confequence of her parties and excur- 
fions, he puts on the furred cap and fcarlet ftomacher, 
and perfeftly refembles an Indian hufband, who, when 

Vol. II. I 
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wretch to the gallows was he who falfly fworc his life 
away; "and yet," continued I, " that perjurer had juft 
fuch a nofe, fuch lips, fuch hands, and fuch eyes as New- 
ton." I at lad came to the account of the wretch that 
was fearched after robbing one of the thief-takersof half a 
crown. Thofe of the confederacy knew that he had got 
but that Angle half crown in the world; after a long fearch 
therefore, which they knew would be fruitlefs, and tak- 
ing from him half a crown, which they knew was all 
he had, one of the gang compaflionately cried out, "Alas I 
poor creature, let him keep all the reft he has got, it 
will do him fervice in Newgate, where we are fending 
him." This was an inftance of fuch complicated guilt 
and hypocrify, that I threw down the book in an agony 
of rage, and began to think with malice of all the hu- 
man kind. I fat filent for fome minutes and foon per- 
ceiving, the ticking of my watch beginning to grow 
noify and troublefome, I quickly placed it out of hear- 
ing, and ftrove to refurae my ferenity. But the watch- 
men fooii give me a fecond alarms I had Scarcely re- 
covered from this, when my peace was aflaulted by the 
wind at my window ; and when that ceafed to blow, 1 
liftened for death-watches in the wainfcotj I now found 
my whole fyftem difcompofed* I ftrove to find a re- 
fource in philofophy and reafon ; but what could I op- 
pofe or where direft my blow, when I could fee no 
enemy to combat. I faw no mifery approaching, 
nor knew any I had to fear, yet ftill I was miferable. 
Morning came, I fought for tranquillity in diffipation, 
fauntered from one place of public refort to another, hut 
found myfelf difagreeable to my acquaintance, and ridi- 
culous to others. I tried at difierent times dancing, 
fencing, and riding. I refolved geometrical problems. 
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fliaped tobacco ftoppers, wrote verfes, and cut paper* > 
At 1 aft I placed my affeSions on mufic, and find, that 
eameft employment, if it cannot cure, at leaft will pal- 
liate every apxiety." Adieu. 

LETTER XCI. 



FROM THE SAME. 
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T is no unpleafing contemplation, to confider the in- 
fluence which foil and climate have upon the difpofition 
of the inhabitants, the animals and vegetables of diflPerent 
countries. That among the brute creation is much more 
vifible than in man, and that in vegetables more than ei- 
ther. In fome places, thofe plants which are entirely poi- 
fonous athome,lofe their deleterious quality by being car- 
ried abroad ; there are ferpents in Macedonia fo harmlefs 
as to be ufed as play-things for children, and we are told, 
that in Ibme parts of Fez, there are lions fo very timor- 
ous as to be feared away, though coming in herds, by 
the cries pf women. ^. 

I know of no country where the influence of climate ^ 

and foil is more vifible than in England; the fame hid. 
den caufe which gives courage to their dogs and cocks 
gives alfo fiercenefs to their men. But chiefly this fe- 
rocity appears among the vulgar. The polite of every 
country pretty nearly refemble each other. But as in 
fimpling, it is among the uncultivated produftions of 
nature, we are to examine the charafteriftic differences 
of climate and foil, fo, in an eftimate of the genius of 
the peoplis, y/e muft look among the fons of the unpo- 
lifljed fufticity. The vulgar Englifh, therefore, may be 
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eafily diflinguiflied From all the reft of the world, by* 
fupefior pride, 'impatience, and a peculiar hardnefs of 
foul. 

Perhaps no qualities in the world are more fufccp- 
tible of a fine polifli than thefe, artificial complaifance 
and eafy deference being fuperindoced over thefe, ge. 
nerally form a great charafter ! fomething at once ele- 
gant and majeilic, affable, yet fincere. Such in, general 
are the better fort; but they who are left in primitive 
rudenefs, are the leaft difpofed for fociety with others'^ 
or comfort internally, of any people under the fun. 

The poor indeed of every country are but little prone to' 
treat each other with tendemefs; their own miferies' 
are too apt to engrofs all thieirpity; and perhaps too they' 
give but little commiferation, as they find but little from 
others. But, in England, the poor treat each other upon 
every occafion with more than favage anirtidfity, and as' 
if they w6re in a ftate of open war by nature. In China, 
if two porters (hould meet in a narrow ftreet, they woiild 
lay down their burthens, make a thoufand excufes to each- 
other for the accidental interruption, and beg pardon on 
their knees; if two men of the fame occupation fhould 
meet here, they would firft begin to fcold,and at laft to'bfcat 
each other. One would think they had miferies enough 
refulting from penury and labour, not to increafe them by 
ill -nature among themfelves, and fubjeftion to new penal- 
ties, but fuch confiderations never weigh with them. 

But to recompence this ftrange abfurdity, they are iii 
the main generous, brave, and enterprifing. They feel 
the flighteft injuries with a degree of ungoverned im- 
patience, but reCft the greateft calamities with furprifing 
fortitude. Thofe miferies under which any other peo- 
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pie in the world would fink, they have often fliewed 
they were capable of enduring ; if accidentally caft upon 
fome defolate coaft, their perfeverance is beyond what 
any other nation is capable of fuftaining ; if imprifoned 
foir crimes, their efforts to efcape are greater than among 
Others. The peculiar fttength of their prifons, when 
compared to thofe el fe where, argues their hardinefs; 
Weii the flrongeft prifons I have ever feen in other 
countries would be very infu'f&cient to confine the un* 
tameable fpirit of an Englifliman. In fliort, what man 
dares do in cfircum fiances of danger, an Englifhmaii 
will. His virtues feem to fleep in the calm, and are 
called out only to comb^at the kindred ftorm. 

But the greateft eulogy of this people is, the genero- 
fity of their mifcreants! the tendernefs in general of 
their robbers and highwaymen. Perhaps no people can 
produce inftances of the fame kind where the defperate 
mix pity with injuftice ; ftill (hewing that they under- 
fiand a diftinftion in crimes, and even in afts of vio- 
lence, have ftill fome tinfture of remaining virtue. In 
every other cpuntry robbery and murder go almoft al- 
ways together J here it feldom happens, except upon ill- 
jadged refiftaaice or purfiait. The banditti of other 
countries are unmerciful to a fupreme degree ; the high- 
wayman and robber here are generous at leaft to the pub- 
Ik, and pretends even to virtues in their intercourfe 
among each other. Taking, therefore, my opinion of 
the Englifh from the virtues and vices praftifed among 
the vulgar, they at onee prefent to a ftranger all their 
faults, and keep their virtues up only for the enquiring 
eye of a philofopter. 
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Fore'gners are generally (hocked at 'their infolence 
upon fir ft coming among them ; they find themfelves 
ridiculed and infulted in every ftreet; they me^t 
with none of thofe trifling civilities fo frequent elfe- 
where» which are inftances of mutual good will without 
previous acquaintance ; they travel through the country 
either too ignorant or too obftinate to cultivate a clofe 
acquaintance, meet every moment fomething to excite 
their difguft, and return honjie to chara£lerize this as 
the region of fpleen, infolence, and ill-nature. In fliort, 
England would be the laft place in the world I would 
travel to by way of amufement ; but the firfi for infijruc<» 
tion. I would chufe to have others for my acquaintance, 
but Englifhmen for my friends. 



LETTER XCIL 



TO THE SAME. 



T, 



HE mind is ever ingenious in making its own dif. 
trefs. The wandering beggar, who has none to proteS, 
to feed, or to fhelter him, fancies complete happinefs in 
labour and a full meal ; take him from rags and want, 
feed, clothe, and employ him, his wiflies now rife one 
ftep above his ftation ; he could be happy were he pof- 
feffed of raiment, food, and eafe. Suppofe his wiflies 
gratified even in thefe, his profpefts widen as he afcends ; 
he finds himfelf in affluence and tranquillity indeed, but 
indolence foqn breeds anxiety, and he defires not only 
to be freed from pain, but to be pofleifed of pleafure ; 
pleafure is grabted him, and this but opens his foul from 
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ambition, and ambition will be furc to taint his future 
happinefs, either with jealoufy, difappointment, or fa- 
tigue. 

But of all the arts of diftrefs found out by man for his 
own torment, perhaps that of a philofophic mifery is moft 
truly ridiculous, a paflion no where carried to fo extra- 
vagant an excefs, as in the country where I now refide. 
It is not enough to engage all the compaflion of a philo- 
fopher here, that his own globe is harafled with wars, 
peftilence, or barbarity, he (hall grieve for the inhabitants 
of the moon, if the fituation of her imaginary mountains 
happens to alter ; and dread the extinftion of the fun, if 
the (pots on his furface happen to increafe : one (hould 
imagine that philofophy was introduced to make men 
happy, but here it ferves to make hundreds miferable. 

My landlady, fome days ago, brought me a diary of a 
philofopher of this defponding fort, who had lodged in 
the apartment before me. It contains the hiftory of a 
life, which feems to be one continued tiffue of forrow, 
apprehenfion, and diftrefs. A fingle week will ferve as 
a fpecimen of the whole. 

Monday. ' In what a tranfient decaying fituation are 
we placed, and what various reafons does philofophy fur- 
nifli to make mankind unhappy. A (ingle grain of muf- 
tard (hall continue to produce its fimilitude through num- 
berlefs fucceffions ; yet what has been granted to this lit- 
tle feed has been denied to our planetary fyftem ; the 
muftard-feed is ftill unaltered, but the fyftem is growing 
old, and muft quickly fall to decay. How terrible will 
it be, when the motions of all the planets have at laft be- 
come fo irregular as to need repairing, when the moon 
ihall fall into frightful paroxifms of alteration, when the 
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earth, deviating from its ancient trad, and with every 
other planet forgetting its circular revolutions, {hall be. 
come fo eccentric, that, unconfined by the laws of fyftem, 
it fliall fly off into boundlefs fpace, to knock againfl fome 
diflant world, or fall in upon the fun, either extinguifh- 
ing his light, or burned up by its flames in a momenta 
Perhaps while I write, this dreadful change is begun. 
Shield me from univerfal ruin ! Yet ideot man laughs, 
fings, and rejoices iii the very face of the fun, and feems 
:ho way touched with his fituation. 

Tuefday. Went to bed in great diflrefs, awaked and 
Was comforted, by confidering that tliis change was to 
happen at fome indefinite time, and therefore like deaths 
the thoughts of it might eafily be bome# But there is a 
revolution, a fixed determined revolution, which muH 
certainly coine to pafs ; yet which, by good fortune, I 
fliall never feel, except in my poflerity. The obliquity 
of the equator with the ecliptic, is now twenty minutes 
kfs than when it was obferved two thoufand years ago by 
Pkeas, If this be the cafe, in fix thoufand the obliquity 
will be flill lefs 'by a whole degree. This being fup^ 
pofed, it is evident, that our earth, as Louville has clear- 
ly proved, has a motion, by which the climates mufl ne- 
cefTarily change place, and, in the fpace of about one 
million of years, England fhall aftually travel to the 
Antarftic pole. I fhudder at the change! How fhall 
cur uwhappy grand-children endure the hideous climate i 
A million of years, will foon beaccompliflied ; they are 
but a moment when compared to eternity, then fhall our 
charming country, as I may fay, in a moment of time, 
refemble the hideous wildernefs of Nova Zembla* 
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Wednefday. To-night, by my calculation, the long 
prc^difted comet is to make its firft appeamnce. Hea« 
vens, what terrors are impending over our little dim fpecL 
of earth ! Dreadful vifitktion ! Are we to be fcorchedm 
its fires, or only fmothered' in the vapour of its tail ? 
That is the qi5eftion ! Thooghtkfs mortals go build 
houfes, plant orchards, purchafe eftates, for to-morrowr 
ydu die. But what if the comet fliould not come ?' Thafc 
would be equally fatal; Comets are fervants, which pe- 
riodically return to fupply the fun with fuel. If our fun» 
therefore, (hould be difappointed of the expefted fupply, 
and all his fuel be in the mean time burnt out, he muft 
expire like an exhaufted taper. What a miferable fitu- 
ation muft our earth be in without his enlivening ray ? 
Have we not feen feveral neighbouring funs entirely dif- 
appear ? Has not a- fixed ftar, near the tail of the ram, 
lately been quite extinguiflied ? 

Thurfday. The comet has not* yet appeared^; I am 
forry for it ; firilj forry becaufe my calculation is falfe ;> 
fecondly, forry left the flm OiouldUvantfuel; thirdly 
forry left the wits fltould' laugh at our eVroneoiis predic- 
tions; and fourthly; forry becaufe if irappearstoi-night', 
it muft neceflaitily come within the fphereof the earth's 
attraftion ; and HeaVen Help the unhappy country on 
which it happens to fall. 

Friday, Our whole fociety have been out all' eagers 
ih fearch of the comef. We have feen not lefs than fix-' 
teen comets in diffferent parts of the heavens. However, 
we are unanimoufly iiefolved' to fix upon one only to 
be the comet expeftedi That neiar Virgo wants no*r 
thing bat a tail to fit it out completely for terreftial ad. 
miration. 
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Saturday. The moon is, I find, at her old pranks. 
Her appulfeSy librations, and other irregularities, in* 
deed, amaze me. My daughter too is this morning gone 
ofiF with a grenadier. No way furprifing, I was never 
able to give her a relifli for wifdom. She ever pro- 
mifed to be a mere expletive in the creation. But the 
moon, the moon gives me real uneafinefs ; I fondly fan- 
cied I had fixed her. I had thought her confiant, and 
confiant only to me ; but every night difcovers her infi-} 
delity, and proves me a defolate and abandoned lover* 
Adieu^ 



LETTER XCIIL 



TO THE SAME. 



I 



\ 



T is furprifing what an influence titles fliall have up* 
on the mind, even though thefe titles be of our* own 
making. Like children we drefs up the puppets in fi- 
nery, and then ftand in afioniihment at the plaftic won- 
der. I have been told of a rat-catcher here, who ftrol- 
led for a long time about the villages near town, without 
finding any employment ; at laft, however, he fought 
proper to take the title of his majefty*s rat-catcher in 
ordinary, and this fucceeded beyond his expeftations : 
when it was known that he caught rats at court, all were 
ready to give him countenance and employment. 

But of all the people, they who make books feem moft 
perfeftly fenfible of the advantages of titular dignity. 
All feem convinced that a book' written by vulgar hands 
€an neither inftruft nor improve; none but Kings* 
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Chains, and Mandarines, can write with any probability 
of fuccefs. If the titles inform me right, not only kings 
and courtiers, but emperors themfelves in this country, 
periodically fupply the prefs. 

A man here who fhould write, and honeftly eonfefs 
that he wrote for bread, might as well fend his manu- 
fcript to fire the baker's oven ; not one. creature will read 
him ; all muft be court-^bred poets, or pretend^ at leaftt 
to be court-bred^ who can expe£l to pleafe. Should the 
caitifiF fairly avow a defign of emptying our pockets and 
filling his own, every reader would inftantly forfake 
him ; even thofe who wrote for bread themfelves, would 
combine to worry him» perfe£lly fenfible, that his at* 
tempts only ferved to take the bread out of their mouths. 

And yet' this filly prepoiTeflion the more amazes me, 
when I confider, that almoil all the excellent produc-^ 
tions in wit that have appeared here, were purely tl^ 
offspring of neceffity ; their Dry dens. Butlers, Otways^ 
and Farquhars, were all writers for bread. Believe me, 
my fniend, hunger has a moft amazing faculty of {harp- 
ening the genius ; and he who^ with a full belly, can 
think like a hero^ after a courfe of fafling, {hall rife to 
the fublimity of a demi-god. 

But what will moft amaze is, that this very fet of meni 
who are now fo much depreciated by fools, are, how- 
ever, the very beft writers they have among them at 
prefent. For my own part, were I to buy a hat, I 
would not have it from a ftocking-maker, but a hatter ; 
were I to buy fhoes, I (hould not go to the taylor for 
that purpofe. It is juft fo with regard to wit: did I, for 
my life, defire to be well ferved, I would apply only 
to thofe who made it their trade, and lived by it. You 
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fmile at the oddity of my opinion ; but be aflured, ray 
•friend, that wit is in fome fneafure mechanical ; and 

that a man long habituated to catch at even its refem- 

blance, will at laft be happy enough to poflefs the fub- 
^ftance : by a long habit of writing he acquires a juftnefs 

of thinking, and a maftery of manner, which holiday 
-writers, even with ten times his genius, may vainly at- 
•tempt to equal. 

How then are they deceived, who expeft from title, 

dignity, and exterior circumftance, an excellence, which 

is in fome meafure, acquired by habit, and (harpened 
^by neceffity ; you have feen, like me, many literary re- 
putations promoted by the influence of fafhion, whidh 

have fcarce furvived the pofleffor ; you have feen the 
'poor hardly earn the little reputation they acquired, and 
"their merit only acknowledged, when they were incapa- 
4bk of enjoying the pleafures of popularity ; fuch, how- 
, ever, is the reputation worth poffeffing, that which is 
'hardly earned is hardly loft. Adieu. 
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LETTER XCIV. 



*FROM HINGPO, IN MOSCOW, TO LIEN CHI AL- 

TANGI, IN LONDON. 




HERE will my difappointments €nd ? Muft I 
'ftill be doomed to aceufe the feverity of my fortune, and 
fhew my eonftancy in diftrefs rather than moderation in 
profperity ? I had at leaft hopes of conveying my charm- 
ing companion fafe from the reach of every enemy, and 
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of again reftoring her to her native foiU But thofe hopes 
are now no more, 

Upon leaving Terki, we took the neareft road to the 
dominions of Ruffia. We pafled the Ural mountains 
covered in eternal fnaw, and traverfed the fcMrefts of Ufa, 
where the prowling bear and (hrieking hyaena keep an 
undifputed poffeflion. We next embarked upon the ra- 
pid river Bolija, and made the beft^ of our way to the 
banks of the Wolga, where it waters the fruitful valleys 
of Caian^ 

. There were two veffels in company , properly equip- 
ped auid armed, in order to oppofe the Wolga pirates, 
who, we were informed, infeft^4 this riveP. Of all man- 
kind, tbefe tyrants are the moft terrible. They are com- 
pofed of the criminals and outlawed peafants of Ruffia, 
who fly to the for^fls that lie along the banks of the Wol- 
ga, for prote6kion. Here they join in parties, lead a fa- 
vage life^ and l|ave np other fubfiftence but plunder* 
Being deprived <^houfes, friends, or a fixed habitation, 
they become more tqrrible even than the tyger, and as in» 
ienfible to all the feelings of humanity. They neither 
give quarter to tliofe diey conquer, nor receive it when 
overpowered themfelves. The feverity of the laws a- 
gainft them, ferve to increafe their barbarity, and feem 
to make them a neutral fpecies of beings, between the 
wildnefs of the lion, and the fubtilty of the man. When 
taken alive, their punifbment is hideous. A Koating 
gibbet is ereflted, which is let rundown with the ftream ; 
here, upon an iron hook (tuck under their ribs, and upon 
which the whole weight of their body depends, they are 
left to expire in the moft terrible agonies; fome being 
thus found to linger feveral days fucceffively. 
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' We were but three days voyage from the confluence 
of this river into the Wolga, when we perceived at a 
dl fiance behind us an armed bark coming up with the 
aflifiance of fails and oars, in order to attack us. The 
dreadful fignal of death was hung upon the maft, and our 
captain with his glafs could eafily difcern them to be pi- 
rates. It is impoflible to exprefs our confiernation on 
this occafion ; the whole crew inftantly come together, 
to confult the propereft .<means of fafety. It was there- 
fore foon determined to feod off our women and valuable 
commodities in one of our veffels, and that the men 
fliould fiay in the other, and boldly oppofe the enemy. 
This refolution was foon put into execution, and I now 
relu£lantly parted from the beautiful Zelis, for the firfi 
timefince our retreat from Perfia. The veffel in which 
flie was difappeared to my longing eyes, in proportion as 
that of the pirates approached us. They foon came up ; 
but upon examining our ftrength, and perhaps fenfible 
of the manner in which we had fentoffour mofl: valuable 
effefts, they feemed more eager to purfue the veffel we 
had fent away, than attack us. In this manner they con-* 
tinued.toharafs us for three days; ftill endeavouring to 
pafs us without fighting. But, on the fourth day, find- 
ing It entirely impoffible, and defpairing to feize the ex- 
pefted booty, they defifted from their endeavours, and 
left us to purfue our voyage without interruption. 

Our joy on this occafion was great; but foon a difap- 
pointment more terrible, becaufe unexpefted, fucceed- 
ed. The bark in which our women and treafure were 
fent off, was wrecked upon the banks of the Wolga, for 
want of a proper number of hands to manage her, and 
the whole crew carried by the peafants up the country. 
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Gf this, however, we Were not fenfible till our arrival 
at Mofcow ; where, expefting to meet our feparated bark, 
we were informed of its misfortune, and our lofs. Need I 
paint the (ituation of my mind on this occadon 1 Need 
I defcribe all I feel, when I defpair of l^eholding the 
beautiful Zelis more ! fancy had dreffed the future prof- 
peft of my life in the gayeft colouring, but one unex- 
pefted ftroke of. fortune has robbed it of every charm. 
Her dear idea mixes with evefy fcene of pleafure, and 
without her prefence to enlrv'en it, the whole becomes 
tedious, infipid, infupportable. I will confefs, now that 
flie is loft', I will confefs, I loved her; not is it in the 
power of time, or of reafon, to erafe her image from my 
heart. Adieu. 



LETTER XCV. 

yROM LIEN CHI ALTANGI TO. HINGPO, AT MOS- 

COW.* 



Y 



OUR misfortunes are mirte* But ^s every period 
of life is^ marked with its own, you muft learn to en- 
dure them. Difappointed love, makes the mifery of 
youth ; difappointed ambition, that of manhood ; and fuc- 
cefslefs avarice, that of age. Thefe three attack us 
through life; and it is our duty to ftand upon our guard. 
To love, we ought to oppofe diffipation, and endeavour 
to change the objeft of the afFeftions; to ambition, th^ 
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happinefs of indolence and obfcurity; and to avarice, 
the fear of foon dying. Thefe are the (hields with 
which we (hould arm ourfelves, and thus make every 
fcene of life, if not pleafing, at leaft fupportable. 

Men complain of not finding a place of repofe. They 
are in the wrong; they have it for feeking. What they 
indeed fhould complain of, is, that the heart is an enemy 
to that very repofe they feek. To themfclves alone 
fhould they impute their difcontent. They feek within 
the fhort fpan of life to fatisfy a thoufand defires, each 
of which alone is unfatiable. One month pafles and a- 
nother comes on : the year ends and then begins ; but 
man is ftill unchanging in folly, fiill blindly conti- 
nuing in prejudice, To the wife man every climate and 
every foil is pleafing ; to him a parterre of flowers is the 
famous valley of gold; to him a little brook, the foun- 
tain of young peach trees;* to fuch a man, the melody 
of birds is more ravifhing than the harmony of a full 
concert : and the tinSure of the cloud preferable to the 
tinftureofthe fineft pencil. ^ 

The life of a man is a journey, a jo.urney that Ynuft 
be travelled, however bad the roads, or the accommo- 
dation. If, in the beginning, it is found dangerous, 
narrow, and difficult, it muft either grow better in the 
end, or we ftiall by cuftom learn to bear its inequality. 

But though I fee you incapable of penetrating into 
grand principles, attend at leaft to a fimile adapted to 
every apprehenfion. I am mounted upon a wretched 
afs. I fee another man before me upon a fprightly 
horfe, at which I find fome uneafinefs. I look behind 

*This paiTagethe editor does not underfland. 
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me, and fee numbers on foot {looping under heavy 
burdens; let me learn to pity their eftate, and thank 
Heaven for my own. 

Shingfu, when under misfortunes, would in the be- 
ginning weep like a child ; but he foon recovered his 
former tranquillity. After indulging grief for a few 
days,, he would become, as ufual, the moft merry old 
man in all the province of Shanfi. About the time 
that his wife died, his pofleflions were all confumed by 
fire, and his only fon fold into captivity; Shingfu grieved 
for one day, and the next went to dance at a Man- 
darine's 'door for his dinner. The company were fur- 
prifed to fee the old man fo merry when fuffering fuch 
great lofles; and the Mandarine himfelf coming out, 
afked him how he, who had grieved fo much, and 
given way to the calamity the day before, could now 
be fo chearful ! ** You afk me one queftion, cries the 
old man, let me anfwer by alking another : which is the 
moft durable, a hard thing or a foft thing; that which 
refifts, or that which makes no reQftance ?" An hard 
thing to be fure, replied the Mandarine. " There you 
are wrong, returned Shingfu. . I am now fourfcore years 
old; and if you look in my mouth, you will find that I 
have loft all my teeth, but not a bit of my tongue." 
Adieu. 
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LETTER XCVI. 

fROM LIEN CHI ALTANGI, TO FUM HOAM, FIRST 
PRESIDENT OF THE CEREMONIAL ACADEMY AT 
PEKIN, IN CHINA. 

X HE manner of grieving for our departed friends in 
China is very different from that of Europe. The mourn- 
ing colour of Europe is black, that of China white. 
When a parent or relation dies here, (for they ieldom 
mourn for friends,) it is only clapping on a fuit of fables, 
grimacing it for a few days, and all, foon forgotten, goes 
on as before ; not a fingle creature mifling the deceafed, 
except perhaps a favourite houfe-keeper, or a favourite 
cat. 

On the contrary, with us in China, it is a very ferious 
affair. The piety with which I have feen you behave 
on one of thefe occafions, (hould never be forgotten. I 
remember it was upon the death of thy grandmother's 
maiden-fifler. The coffin was expofed in the principal 
hall in public view. Before it were placed the figures 
of eunuchs, horfes, tortoifes, and other animals, in at- 
titudes of grief and refpeft. The more diftant relations 
of the old lady, and I among the number, came to pay 
our compliments of condolence, and to falute the de. 
ceafed after the manner of our country, We had fcarce 
prefented our wax candles and perfumes, and given the 
bowl of departure, when, crawling on his belly from un. 
der a curtain, out came the reverend Fum Hoam himfelf 
in all the difmal folemnity of diflrefs. Your looks were 
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fet for forrow ; your cloathing confifted in an hempen 
bag tied round the neck with a firing. For two long 
months did this mourning continue. By night you lay 
firetched on a fingle mat, and fat on the ftool of difcon- 
tent by day. Pious.Tnan ! who could thus fet an example 
of forrow and decorum to our country. Pious country, 
where* if we do not grieve at the departure of our friends 
for their fakes, at leaft we are taught to regret them for 
our own. 

All is very diflFerent here ; amazement all. What fort 
of people am I got amongft ! Fura, thou fon of Fo, what 
fort of people am I got amongft ; no crawling round the 
coffin ; no dreffing up in hempen bags ; no lying on mats 
nor fitting on ftools. Gentlemen here fhall put on firft 
mourning with as fprightly an air, as if preparing for a 
birth-night ; and widows fhall aftually drefs for another 
hufband in the weeds for their former. The beft jefl 
of ail is, that our merry mourners clap bits of muflin on 
their fleeves, and thefe are called weepers. Weeping 
muflin ; alas ! alas ! very forrowful, truly ! Thefe weep- 
ers then, it feems, are to bear the whole burthen of the 
diftrefs. 

But I have h^d the flrongefl inftance of this contraft ; 
this tragi-comical behaviour in diftrefs upon a recent oc- 
cafion. Their king, whofe departure, though fudden, 
was not unexpefted, died after a reign of many years. 
His age, and uncertain ftate of health, ferved in fome 
meafure to diminifh the forrow of his fubjefts ; and their 
^xpeftaiions from his fucceffor feemcd to balance their 
minds between uneafinefs and fatisfaQion. But how 
ought they to have behaved on fuch an occafion ? Surely 
they ought rather to have endeavoured to teftify their 
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gratitude to their deceafed friend, than to proclaim their 
hopes of the future. Sure even the fucceflbr muft fup. 
pole their love to wear the face of adulation, which fo 
quickly changed the obje£l. However, the very (ame 
day on which the old king died, they made rejoicing 
for the new. 

For my part, I have no conception of this new man* 
ner of mourning and rejoicing in a breath ; of being 
merry and fad ; of mixing a funeral proceflion with a jig 
and bonfire. At lead, it would have been juft, that 
they who flattered the king while living for virtues 
which he had not, fliould lament him dead for thofe he 
really had. 

In this univerfal caufe for national diftrefs, as I had no 
intereft myfelf, fo it is but natural to fuppofe I felt no 
real affli6Uon. In all the lofles of our friends, fays an 
European philofopher, we firft confider how much our 
own welfare is affe£led by their departure, and moderate 
our real grief juft in the fame proportion. Now, as I 
had neither received nor expelled to receive favours 
from kings, or their flatterers ; as I had no acquaintance 
in particular with their late monarch ; as I knew that the 
place of a king was foon fupplied ; and, as the Chinefe 
proverb has it, that though the world may fometimes 
want coblers to mend their flioes, there is no danger of 
its wanting emperors to rule their kingdoms ; from fuch 
confiderations, I could bear the lofs of a king with the 
moft philofophic refignation. However, I thbught it 
my duty at leaft to appear forrowful : to put on a me- 
lancholy afpeft, or to fet my face by that of the peo^ 
pie. 
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t The firft company I came amongft after the news be- 
came general, was a fet of jolly companions, who were 
drinking profperity to the enfuing reign, I entered the 
room with looks of defpair, and even expefted applaufe 
for the fuperlative miferies of my countenance. Inftead 
of that, I was univerfally condemned by the company 
for a grimacing fon of a whore, and defir^d to take 
away my penitential phiz to fome other quarter. * I now 
correfted my former miftake, and with the moft fpright- 
ly air imaginable, entered a company where they were 
talking over the ceremonies of the approaching funeral* 
Here I fat for fome time with an air of pert vivacity ; 
when one of the chief mourners, immediately obferving 
my good humour, defired me, if I pleafed, to go and 
grin fomewhere elfe ; they wanted no difafiFefted fcoun* 
djpels there. Leaving this company, therefore, I was 
refolved to aflume a look perfe£lly neutral ; and have 
ever fince been fiudying the fafliionable air : fomething 
between j eft and earneft; a complete virginity of face, 
uncontaminated with the fmalleft fymptom of mean- 
ing. 

But though grief be a very flight affair here, the mourn 
ing, my friend, is a very important concern. When an 
emperor dies in China the whole expence of the folem- 
nities is defrayed from the royal coffers. When the great 
die here, mandarines are ready enough to order mourn- 
ing ; but I do not fee that they are fo ready to pay for it. 
If they fend me 4own from court the* grey undrefs frock, 
or the black coat without pocket holes, I am willing 
enough to comply with, their commands, and wear both ; 
but, by the head of Confucius ! to be obliged to wear 
black, and buy it into the bargain, is more than my 

K4 • 
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tranquillity of temper can bear. What, order me t« 
wear mourning before they know whether I can buy it 
or no ; Fum, thou fon of Fo, what fort of a people am 
I got amongft, where being out of black is a certain 
fymptom of poverty ; where thofe who have miferable 
faces cannot have mourning, and thofe who have mourn- 
ing cannot, will not, wear a miferable face ! 



LETTER XCVIL 



FROM THE SAME. 



I 



T IS ufual for the bookfellers here, when a book has 
given univerfal pleafure upon one fubjeft, to bring out 
feveral more upon the fame plan ; which are fure to 
have purchafers and readers, from that defire which all 
men have to view a pleafing objeft on every fide. The 
firft performance ferves rather to awake than fatisfy at- 
tention ; and when that is once moved, the flighteft ef- 
fort ferves to continue its progreffion ; the merit of the 
firft diffufes a light fufficient to illuminate the fiicceed- 
ing efforts ; and no other objeft can be reliflied till that 
is exhaufled. A ftupid work coming thus immediately 
in the train of an applauded performance, weans the 
mind from the objeft of its pleafure, and refembles the 
fponge thurft into the mouth of a difcharged culverin, 
in order to adapt it for a new explofion. 

This manner, however, of drawing off a fubjeft, or a 
peculiar mode of writing to the dregs effeftually, pre- 
cludes a revival of that fubjeft or manner, for fome 
time for the future ; the fated reader turns from it witk 
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21 kind of literary naufea ; and though the title of books 
are the part of them moft read, yet he has fcarce perfe- 
verance enough to wade through the title-page. 

Of this number I own myfelf one : I am now grown 
callous to feveral fubjefts, and difierent kinds of com* 
pofition : whether fuch originally pleafed, I will not 
take upon me to determine; but at prefent I fpurn a new 
book, merely upon feeing its name in an advertifement ; 
nor have the fmalleft curiofity to look beyond the firfl: 
leaf, even though in the fecond the author prbmifes his 
own face neatly engraven on copper. 

I am become a perfeft epicure in reading*; plain beef 
or folid mutton will never do. I am for a Chinefe difli 
of bears claws and birds nefts. I am for fauce ftrong 
with afafoetida or fuming with garlic. For this reafon, 
there are an hundred very wife, learned, virtuous, well- 
intended produftions that have no charms for me. Thus, 
for the foul of me, I could never find courage nor grace 
enough to wade above two pages deep into thoughts up- 
on God and nature, or thoughts upon providence, or 
thoughts upon free grace, or, indeed, into thoughts upon 
any thing at all. I can no longer meditate with medi- 
tations for every day in the year ; e flays upon divert 
fubjefts cannot allure me, though never fo interefting • 
iand as for funeral fermons, or even thankfgiving fer- 
mons, I can neither weep with the one, nor rejoice with 
the other. 

But it is chiefly in gentle poetry, where I feldom look 
farther than the title. The truth is, I take up books to 
be told fomething new ; but here, as it is now managed, 
the reader is told nothing. He opens the book, and 
there finds very good words, truly, arid much tx^&neb 
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of rhyme, but no infomiatioii. A parcel of gaudy 
images pafs on before his imagination like the figures 
in a dream ; but curiofity, indu&ion, reafon, and the 
whole train of affe£Hoos are faft afleep. Thtjocunda et 
idonea vita ; thofe ddlies which mend the heart, while 
they amufe the fancy, are quite forgotten : fo that a 
reader who would take up fome modem applauded per<p 
formances of this kind, muft, in order to be pleafed, firft 
leave his good fenie behind him, take for his recom- 
pence and guide bloated and compound epithet» and 
dwell on paintings, juft indeed becaufe laboured with 
minute exa£lnefs. 

If we examine, however, our internal fenfations, we 
fhall find ourfeives but little pleafed with fuch laboured 
vanities ; we (hall find that our appiaufe rather proceeds 
from a kind of contagion caught from othen, and which 
we contribute to difiiife, than from what we privately 
feel. There are fome fubje£ls, of which almoft all the 
world perceive the futility, yet all combine in impofing 
upon each other, as worthy of praife. But chiefly this 
impofition qbtains in literature, where men publicly 
contemn what they relifli with rapture in private, and 
approve abroad what has given difguft at home. The 
truth is, we deliver thofe criticifms in public, which 
are fuppofed to be bed calculated not to do juilice to the 
author, but to imprefs others with an opinion of our fu? 
perior difcernment. 

But let works of this kind, which have already come 
off with fuch appiaufe, enjoy it all. It is neither my 
wifli to diminifh, as I was never con fiderable enough to 
add to their fame. But for the future I fear there 
are many poems, of which I ihall find fpirits to read 
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but the title. In the firft place, all odes upon winter 
or fummer, or autumn ; in fliort, all odes, epodes, and 
monodies whatfoever, fliall hereafter be deemed too po- 
lite, clafTical, obfcure, and refined to be read, and en- 
tirely above human comprehenfion. Paftorals are pretty 
enough — for thofe that like them — but to me Thyrfis is 
one of the moft infipid fellows I ever converfed with ; 
and as for Corydon, I do not chufe his company. £le. 
gies and epiftles are very fine to thofe to whom they are 
addrefled ; and as for epic poems, I am generally able 
to difcover the whole plan in reading the two firft 
pages. 

Tragedies, however, as they are now made, are good, 
inftruftive, moral fermons enough ; and it would be a 
fault not to be pleafed with good things. There I learn 
feveral great truths ; as that it is impoflible to fee into 
the ways of futurity ; that punifhment always attends 
the villain ; that love is the fond foother of the human 
breaft ; that we fliould not refift Heaven's will, for in 
refifting Heaven's will. Heaven's will is refifted ; with 
feveral other fentiments equally new, delicate, and Aru 
king. Every new tragedy, therefore, I fliall go to fee ; 
for refleftions of this nature make a tolerable harmony, 
when mixed up with a proper quantity of drum, trum- 
pet, thunder, lightening, or the fcene fliifter's whiftle* 
Adieu. . 
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LETTER XCVIII. 



rROM THE SAM£. 



I 



HAD fomc intentions lately of going to vifit Bed^ 
lam, the place where thofe who go mad are confined* 
I went to wait upon he man in black to be my conduc- 
tor, but I found him preparing to go to Weftminfter- 
hall, where the Englifli hold their courts of juflice. It 
gave me fome furprife to find 'my friend engaged in a 
Jaw-fuit, but more fo when he informed me, that it had 
been depending for feveral years, " How is it pof- 
fible,** cried I, ** for a man who knows the world to go 
to law ; I am well acquainted with the courts of juftice in 
China, they refemble rat-traps, every one of them, no- 
thing more eafy to get in, but get out again is attended 
with fome diflSculty, and more cunning than rats are ge- 
nerally found to pofTefs!** 

Faith, replied my friend, I fhould not have gone to law, 
but that I was affured of fuccefs before I began ; things 
were prefented to me in fo alluring a light, that I thought 
by barely declaring myfelf a candidate for the prize, I 
had nothing more to do but to enjoy the fruits of the vie* 
tory. Thus have I been upon the eve of an imaginary 
triumph every term thefe ten years, have travelled for- 
ward with viftory ever in my view, but ever out of reach; 
however, at prefent, I fancy we have hampered our 
antagonift in fuch a manner, that without fome unfore- 
feen demur, we fhall this very day lay him fairly on hi& 
back. 
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'* If things be fo fituated," faid I, '* 1 don't care if I 
attend you to the court, and partake in the pleafure of 
your fuecefs." — " But prithee," continued I, as we fet 
forward, ** what reafons have you to think an affair at 
laft concluded^ which has given you fo many former dif- 
appointments?'* My lawyer tells me^ returned he, that 
I have Salkeld and Ventris ftrong in my favour, and that 
there are no lefs than fifteen cafes in point. " I under- 
ftand," faid I, ** thofe are two of your judges who have 
already declared their opinion.'* Pardon me, replied 
my friend, Salkeld and' Ventris arc lawyers, who, fome 
hundred years ago gave their opinions on cafes fimilar to 
mine ; thefe opinions which make for me, my lawyer is 
to cite, and thofe opinions which look another way, are 
cited by the lawyer employed by my antagonift ; as I 
obferved, I have Salkeld and Ventris for me, he has 
Coke and Hales for him, and he that has moil opinions 
is moft likely to carry his caufe. ** But where is the ne* 
ceflity," cried I, ** of prolonging a fuit by citing the 
opinions and reports of others, fince the fame good fenfc 
which determined lawyers in former ages, may ferve to 
guide your judges at this day. They at that time gave 
their opinions only from the light of reafon, your judges 
have the fame light at prefent to direft them, let me even 
add a greater, as in former ages there were many preju^ 
dices from which the prefent is happily free. If arguing 
from authorities be exploded from every other branch of 
learning, why fliould it be particularly adhered to in 
this? I plainly forefee, how fuch a method of invefti- 
gation muft embarrafs every fuit, and even perplex the 
fiudent; ceremonies will be multiplied, formalities muft 
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increafe, and more time will thus be fpent in learning 
the arts of litigation, than in the difcovery of right.'* 

I fee, cries my friend, that you are for a fpeedy ad- 
miniAration of juftice, but all the world will grant, that 
the more time that is taken up in confidering any fub- 
je£l, the better it will be underftood. Befides, it is the 
boaft of an Englifliman that his property is fecure, and 
all the world will grant, that a deliberate adminiftration 
of juftice is the beft way to fecure his property. Why 
have we fomany lawyers, but to fecure our property ? 
why fo many formalities, but to fecure our property? 
Notlefs than one hundred thoufand families live in opu- 
lence, elegance, and eafe, merely by fecuring our pro- 
perty. 

To embarrafs juftice, returned I, by a multiplicity 
of laws, or to hazard it by a confidence in our judges* 
are, I grant, the oppofite rocks on which legiflative wif* 
dom has ever fplit ; in one cafe, the client refembles 
that emperor who is faid to have been fuffocated with the 
bed-clothes, which were only defigned to keep him 
warm ; in the other, to that town which let the en6my 
take pofleflion of its walls, in order to fliew the world 
hgnMT little they depended upon aught but courage for fafe- 
tv : — But blefs me, what numbers do I fee here — all in 
black — how is it pofSble that half this multitude find em^ 
ployment ? Nothing fo eafily conceived, returned my 
companion, they live by watcljing each other. Forin- 
flance, the catchpole watches the man in debt, the at- 
torney, watches the catchpole, the counfellor watches 
the attorney, the folicitor the councellor, and all find 
fufficient employment, I conceive you, interrupted I, 
they watch each other, but it is the client that pays them 
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all for watching ; it puts me in mind of a Chinefe fablci 
wliich is entitled, " Five animals at a meal.*' 

A grafshoppcr filled with dew was merrily finging un- 
der a (hade ; a whangam that eats grafshoppers had mark* 
ed it for its prey, and was juft ftretching forth to devour 
it ; a ferpent that had for a long time fed only on whang- 
amSy was coiled up to faften on the whangam ; a yellow 
bird was juft upon the wing to dart upon the fepent ; a 
hawk had juft ftooped from above to feize the yellow 
bird ; all were intent on their prey, and unmindful of 
their danger : fo the whangam eat the grafshopper, the 
ferpent eat the whangam, the yellow bird the ferpent^ 
and theliawkthe yellow bird; when foufingfrom on 
high, a vulture gobbled up the hawk, grafshopper, r 

whangam, and all in a moment. r ' 

I had fcarce finiflied my fable, when the lawyer came* r 
to inform my friend, that his caufe was put off till a* ^ r^ 
nother term, that money was wanting to retain, and that ; ^ 
all the world was of opinion, that the very n^sxt hear- 
ing would bring him. off viftorious. If fo, then, cries x^^ 
my friend, I believe it will be my wifeft way to can* 
tinue the caufe for another term; and in the mean 
time, my friend here and I will go and fee Bedlam, ^ ^^ ^ 
Adieu. V 
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LETTER XCIX. 



FROM THE SAME. 
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A. LATELY received a vifit from the little beau,, wh. ^ ^'*- 

I found had aflumed a new flow of fpirits with a new \ 
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fuit of clothes. Our difcourfe happened to turn updn 
the different treatment of the fair fex here and in Afia, 
with the influence of beauty in refining our manners* 
and improving our converfation. 

I foon perceived he was ftrongly prejudiced in fa- 
vour of the Afiatic method of treating the fex, and that 
it was impoflible to perfuade him, but that a man was 
happier who had four wives at his command, than he 
who had only one. " It is true, cries he, your men 
of fafliion in the Eail are flaves, and under fome ter- 
rors of having their throats fqueezed by a bow- firing; 
but what then, they can find ample confolation in a 
feraglio; they make indeed an indifferent figure in con- 
verfation abroad, but then they have a feraglio to con. 
fole them at home. I am told they have no balls, drums, 
lior operas, but then they have got a feraglio ; they may 
be deprived of wine and French cookery, but then they 
have a feraglio; a feraglio ! a feraglio, my dear creature, 
wipes off every inconvenience in the world. 

" Befides, I ani'told, your Afiatic beauties are the mofl 
convenient women, alive; for they have no fouls, pofi- 
tively there is nothing in nature I fliould like fo much 
as ladies without fouls ; foul, here, is the utter ruin of 
half the fex. A girl of eighteen fliall have foul enough 
to fpend an hundred pounds in the turning of a trump. 
Her mother Qiall have foul enough to ride a fweep- flake 
match at an horfe-race; her maiden aunt fhall have foul 
enough to purchafe the furniture of a whole toy- (hop, 
and others (hall have foul enough to behave as if they 
had no fouls at all." 

With refpeft to the foul, interrupted I, the Afiatics 
are much kinder to the fair fex than you imagine; in« 
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ftead of one foul, Fohi, the idol of China, gives every 
woman three, the Bramins give them fifteen; and even 
Mahomet himfelf no were excludes the fex from Para- 
dife. Abulfeda reports, that an old woman one day im* 
portuhing him to know what fhe ought to do in order 
to gain Paradife ? '* My good lady," anfwered the pro- 
phet, " pld women never get there." What never get to 
Paradife, returned the matron in a fury ! " Never," fays 
he, " for they always grow young by the way.'* 

No, Sir, continued I, the men of Afia behave with 
more deference to the fex than you feem to imagine. 
As you of Europe fay grace upon fitting down to din- 
ner, fo it is the cuftom in China to fay grace when a 
man goes to bed to his wife. " And may I die," re- 
turned my companion, " but a very pretty ceremony ; 
for, ferioufly. Sir, I fee no reafon why a man fliould 
not be as grateful in one fituation as in the other. Upon 
honour, I always find myfelf much more difpofed to 
gratitude on the couch of a fine woman, than upon fit- 
ting down to a firloin of beef." 

Another ceremony, faid I, refuming the converfation 
in favour of the fex amongft us, is the bride's being 
allowed after marriage her three days of freedom. Du- 
ring this interval, a thoufand extravagancies are praftifed 
by either fex. The lady is placed upon the nuptial bed, 
and numberlefs monkey tricks are played round to di- 
vert her. One gentlemen fmells her perfumed hand- 
kerchief, anqther attempts to untie her garters, a third 
pulls ofFher flioe to play hunt the flipper, another pretends 
tq be an ideot, and endeavours to raife a laugh by gri- 
Qiacing; in the mean time the glafs goes bri&ly about. 
Vol. II. 1^ 
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till ladies, gentlemen, wife, hufband, and all are mixed 
together in one inundation of arrack punch. 

*• Strike me dumb, deaf, and blind, cried my com- 
panion, but its very pretty ; there's fome fenfe in your 
Chinefe ladies' condefcenfions ; but among us, you Cball 
fcarce fiHtl one of the whole fex that fliall hold her 
good humour for three days together. No later than 
yefterday I happened to fay fome civil things to a citi- 
zen's wife of my acquaintance, not becaufe I loved her, 
but becaufe I had charity; and what do you think was 
the tender creature's reply ? Only that (he detefted my 
pig-tail wig, high-heeled ihoes, and fallow complex, 
ion. 

" That is all, nothing more ! Yes, by the heavens, 
though fhe was more ugly than an unpainted a£farefs, 
I found' her more infolent than a thorough bred woman 
of quality." 

He was proceeding in this wild manner, when his In-' 
veftive was interrupted by the man in black, who enter- 
ed the apartment, introducing his niece, a young bdy 
of exquifite beauty. Her very appearance was fuflBcient 
to filence the fevereft latyrift of the fex; eafy without 
pride, and free without impudence, flie feemed capable 
of fupplying every fenfe with pleafure ; her looks, her 
converfetion were natural and unconftrained ; fhe had 
neither been taught to languifli nor ogle, to laugh with- 
out a jeft, or figh without forrow. I found that flie had 
juft returned from abroad, and had been converfant in the 
manners of the world. Curiofity prompted me to aflt fe- 
veral queftions, but fhe declined them all. I own I ne- 
ver found myfelf fo ftrongly prejudiced in favour of ap- 
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parent merit before ; and could willingly have prolonged 
our converfatlon, but the company after fome time with* 
drew. Juft, however, before the little beau took his 
leave, he called me afide, and requefied I would change 
him a twenty pound bill, which as I was incapable of 
doing, he was contented with borrowing half-a-crown. 
Adieu. 



LETTER C. 



- ?• 

FROM LIEN CHI ALTANGI TO HINGPO, BY THE 



WAY OF MOSCOW. 



E 



EW virtues have been more praifed by moralift* 
than generofity ; every pra£lical treatife of ethics tends 
to increafe our fenfibility of the diflreffes of others, and 
to relax the grafp of frugality. Philofophers that are 
poor praife it becaufe they are gainers by its effefts ; and 
the opulent Seneca himfelf has written a treatife on be- 
nefits, though he was known to give nothing away. 

But among many who have enforced the duty of giv- 
ing, I am furprifed there are none to inculcate the igno- 
miny of receiving, to fliew that by every favour we ac- 
cept, we in fome meafure forfeit our native freedom, and 
that a ftate of continual dependance on the generofity of 
-others is a life of gradual debafement. 

Were men taught to defpife the receiving obligati(^ns 
with the fame force of reafoning and declamation that 
they areinftrufled to confer them, we might then fee 
every perfon in fociety filling up the requifite duties of 
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his fituation with cheerful induftry, neither relaxed by 
hope, nor fullen from difappointment. 

Every favour a man receives, in fome meafure, finks 
him below his dignity, and in proportion to the value of 
the benefit, or the frequency of its acceptance, he gives 
up fo much of his natural independance. He, therefore, 
who thrives upon the unmerited bounty of another, if he 
has any fenfibility, fuffers the worft of fervitude ; the 
fhackled flave may murmur without reproach, but the 
humble dependant is taxed with ingratitude upon every 
fymptom of difcontent; the one may rave round the 
walls of his cell, but the other lingers in all the filence of 
mental confinement. To increafe his diftrefs, every 
new obligation but adds to the former load which kept 
the vigorous mind from rifing ; till at laft, elafiic no lon- 
ger, it {hapes itfelf to conflraint, and puts on habitual 
fcrvility. 

It is thus with the feeling mind, but there are fome 
who, born without any {hare of fenfibility, receive favour 
after favour, and ftill cringe for more, who accept the 
the offer of generofity with as little relu£lance as the wages: 
of merit, and even make thanks for paft benefits an in- 
direfl: petition for new ; fuch, I grant, can fuffer no de- 
bafementfrom dependence, fince they were originally as 
vile as was poffible to be ; dependance degrades only the 
ingenious, but leaves the fordid mind in priftine mean- 
nefs. In this manner, therefore, long continued genero- 
fity is mifplaced, or it is injurious ; it either finds a man 
worthlefs, or it makes him fo ; and true it is, that the 
perfon who is contented to be often obliged, ought no( 
to have been obliged at all. 
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Yet while I defcribe the meannefs of a life of conti- 
nued dependance, I would not be thought to include 
thofe natural or political fubordinations which fubfift in 
every fociety ; for in fucb, though dependance is exa3ed 
from the inferior, yet the obligation on either fide is 
mutual. The fon muft rely upon his parent for fupport, 
but the parent lies under the fame obligations to give tluit 
the other has to expe£l ; the fubordinate officer muA re- 
ceive the commands of his fuperior, but for this obedience, 
the former has a right to demand an intercourfe of fa- 
vour ; fuch is not the dependance I would depreciate, 
but that where every expefted favour muft be the refult 
of mere benevolence in the giver, where the benefit can 
be kept without remorfe or transferred without injuftice. 
The charafler of a legacy-hunter, for inftance, is deteft- 
able in fome countries, and defpicable in all ; this uni- 
verfal contempt of a man who infringes upon none of 
the laws of fociety, fome moralifts have arraigned as a 
popular and unjuft prejudice ; never confidering the ne- 
ceffary degradations a wretch muft undergo, who pre- 
yioufly expefts to grow rich by benefits, without having 
cither natural or focial claims to enforce his petitions. 

But this intercourfe of benefa6lion and acknowledg- 
ment is often injurious even to the giver as well as the 
jreceiver ; a man can gain but little knowledge of him- 
felf, or of the world, amidft a circle of thofe whom hope 
or gratitude has gathered touukx him ; their unceafing 
humiliations muft neceflarily increafe his comparative 
magnitude, for all men meafure their own abilities by 
thofe of their company ; thus being taught to over-rate 
bis merit, he in reality leffens it ; increafing in confi- 

L3 
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dance, but not in power, his profeflions end in empty 
boaft, his undertakings in {hameful difappointment. 

It is, perhaps, one of the fevereft misfortunes of the 
great, that they are, in general obliged to live among 
men whofe real value is leflened by dependance, and 
whofe minds are enflaved by obligation. The humble 
companion may have at firft accepted patronage with ge« 
nerous views, but foon he feels the mortifying influence 
of confcious inferiority, by degrees finks into a flat- 
terer, and from flattery at lafl: degenerates into fl;upid 
veneration. To remedy this, the great often difmifs 
their old dependants, and take new. Such changes are 
falfely imputed to levity, falfehood, or caprice in the 
patron, (ince they may be more juftly afcribed to the 
client's gradual deterioration. 

No, my fon, a life of independance is generally a 
life of virtue. It is that which fits the foul for every 
generous flight of humanity, freedom, and friendfliip. 
To give fliould be our pleafure, but to receive our 
Ihame ; ferenity, health, and affluence attend the defire 
of rifing by labour ; mifery, repentance, and difrefpe£l, 
that of fucceeding by extorted benevolence ; the man 
who can thank himfelf alone for the happinefs he enjoys 
is truly bleft ; and lovely, far more lovely the gloom of 
laborious indigence than the fawning fimper of thriving 
adulation. Adieu. 
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LETTER CI. 

FROM LIEN CHI ALTANGI TO FUM HOAM, FIRST 
PRESIDENT OF THE CEREMONIAL ACADEMY AT ^ 
FEKIN, IN CHINA. 



I 



T\ 



N every fociety, fome men are bom to teach, and 
others to receive inflru£lion ; fome to work, and others 
to enjoy in idlenefs the fruits of their induftry ; fome 
to govern and others to obey. Every people, how free 
foever, muft be contented to give up part of their liberty 
and judgment to thofe who govern, in exchange for 
their hopes of fecurity; and the motives which firft 
influenced their choice in the eleftion of their governors, 
fiiould ever be weighed againft the fucceeding apparent 
inconfiftencies of their condu6):. All cannot be rulers, 
and men are generally beft governed by a few. In , ^> 
making way through the intricacies of bufinefs, the fmall- 
eft obfiacles are apt to retard the execution of what is to 
be planed by a multiplicity of counfels; the judgment 
of one alone being always fitteft for winding through the 
labyrinths of intrigue, and the obftru6lions of difap* 
pointment. A ferpent, which, as the fable obferves, is 
furniflied with one hea3 and many tails,* is much more 
capable of fubfiftence and expedition, than another which 
is furniflied with but one tail and many heads. 

Obvious as thefe truths are, the people of this country 
fecm infenfible of their force. Not fatisfied with the ad- 
vantages of internal peace and opulence, they ftill mur- ' k 
mur at their governors, and interfere in the execution ? ^ 
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of their defigns ; as if they wanted to be fomething more 
than happy. But as the Europeans in(lru6l by argument, 
and the Afiatics moftly by narration, were I to addrefs 
them, I ihould convey my fentiments in the following 
ftory. 

Takupi had long been prime minifter of Tipartala, a 
fertile country that ftretches along the weftern confines 
of China. During his adminiftration, whatever advan- 
tages could be derived from arts, learning, and commerce, 
were feen to blefs the people ; nor were the necelTary 
precautions of providing for the fecurity of the ftate for- 
gotten. It often happens, however, that when men are 
poflefled of all they want, they then begin to find tor- 
ment from imaginary af9i£lions, and lelTen their prefent 
enjoyment, by foreboding that thofe enjoyments are to 
have an end. The people now, therefore endeavoured 
to find out grievances ; and after fome fearch, aQualiy 
began to think themfelves aggrieved. A petition againft 
the enormities of Takupi was carried to the throne in 
due form ; and the queen who governed the country, 
willing to fatisfy her fubjeSs, appointed a day, in which 
his accufers {hould be heard» and the miniftcr fhould 
Hand upon his defence. 

The day being arrived, and the minifter brought be^ 
fore the tribunal, a carrier, who fupplied the city with 
fifh, appeared among the number of his accufers. He ex- 
claimed, that it was the cuftom, time immemorial, for car- 
riers to bring their fifli upon a horfe in a hamper; which 
being placed on one fide, and balanced by a fione on the 
other, was thus conveyed with eafe and fafety; but that 
the prifoner, moved either by a fpirit of innovation, or 
perhaps brib<ed by the hamper-makersi had obliged all 
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carriers to ufe the ilone no longer, but balance one ham- 
per with another; an order entirely repugnant to the cuf- 
toms of all antiquity, and thofe of the kingdom of Ti« 
partala in particular. 

The carrier finiflied , aiid the whole court fliook their 
heads at the innovating miniiler, when a fecond witnefs 
appeared. He was infpe£lor of the city buildings, and 
accufed the difgraced favorite of having given orders 
for the demolition of an ancient ruin, which obftrufted 
the paflkge through one of the principal ftreets. He 
obferved, that fuch buildings were noble monuments of 
barbarous antiquity ; contributed finely to ftiew how lit- 
tle their anceftors underftood of architecture, and for 
that reafon fuch monuments (hould be held facred, and 
fuffered gradually to decay. 

The laft witnefs now appeared. This was a widow 
who laudably attempted to burn herfelf upon her huf- 
band's funeral pile. But the innovating minifter had 
prevented the execution of her defign, and was infen- 
fible to her tears, proteftations, and entreaties. 

The queen could have pardoned the two former of- 
fences, but this laft was confidered as fo grofs an inju- 
ly to the fex, and fo direftly contrary to all the cuftoms 
of antiquity, that it called for immediate juftice. " What, 
(cried the queen,) not fuffer a woman to burn herfelf 
when flie thinks proper. The fex are to be very pret- 
tily tutored, no doubt, if they muft be reftrained from 
entertaining their female friends now and then with a 
fried wife, or roafted acquaintance. I fentence the cri- 
minal to be baniflied my prefence for ever, for his in. 
jurious treatment of the fex." 

Takupi had been hitherto filent, and fpoke only to 
ihew the fincerity of his refignation. " Great Queen, 
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cried he, I acknowledge my crime ; and fince I am^ to= 
be banifhed, I beg it may be to fome ruined town or 
defolate village in the country I have governed. I ihall 
find fome pleafure in improving the foil, and bringing 
back a fpirit of indiiftry among the inhabitants." His 
requeft appearing reafonable, it was immediately com* 
plied with, and a courtier had orders to fix upon a place 
of banifliment anfwering the minifter's defcription. Af- 
ter fome months fearch, however, the enquiry proved 
fruitlefs ; neither a deiblate village, nor a ruined town 
was found in the whole kingdom^ ** Alas!" faid Ta- 
kupi to the queen, •* how can that country be ill-go- 
verned, which has neither a defolate village, nor a ruined 
town in it ?" The queen perceived the juftice of his 
expoftulation, and the minifier was received into for* 
mer favour. 



LETTER CII. 



FROM THE SAME. 



T 



HE ladies here are by no means fuch ardent game- 
fters as the women of Afia. In this refpe£t I muft do the 
Englifli juftice ; for I love to praife wTiere applaufe is 
juftly merited. Nothing more common in China than 
to fee two women of faihipn continue gaming till one has 
won all the other's clothes, and ftripped her quite naked ; 
the winner thus marching ofi" in a double fuit of fineryr 
and the lofer ihrinking behind in the primitive fimplicity 
of nature. 
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No doubt, you remember when Shang our maiden 
aunt played with a (harper. Firft her money went ; then 
her trinkets were produced ; her clothes followed, piece 
by piece, foon after ; when ihe had thus played herfelf 
quite naked, being a woman of fpirit and willing to pur- 
fue her own, flie ftaked her teeth ; fortune was againft 
her even here, and her teeth followed her clothes ; at laft 
flie played for her left eye, and, oh! hard fate, this too 
fheloft; however, (he had the confolation of biting the 
(harper, for he never perceived that it was made of glaft 
till it became his own. 

How happy, my friend, are the Englifh ladies, who 
never rife to fuch an inordinance of paflion ! Though the 
fex here are naturally fond of games of chance, and are 
taught to manage game^ of (kill ffom their infancy, yet 
they never purfue ill fortune with fuch amazing intre* 
pidity. Indeed I may entirely acquit them of ever play- 
ing — I mean of playing for their eyes or their teeth. 

It is true, they often flake their fortune, the r beauty, 
health, and reputations at a gaming table. It even fome« 
times happens, that they play their hulbands into a jail ; 
yet ftill they preferve a decorum unknown to our wives 
and daughters in China. I have been prefent at a rout 
in this country, where a woman of faihion, after lofing 
her money, has fat writhing in all the agonies of bad luck; 
and yet> after all, never once attempted to ftrip a fingle 
petticoat, or cover the board, at her laft flake, with her 
head clothes. 

However, though I praife their moderation at play, I 
muft not conceal their afliduity. In China our women, 
except upon fome great days, are never permitted to 
finger a dice-box ; bu^ here every day feems to be a felli- 
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val ; and night itfelf, which gives others reft, only fervc» 
to increafe the female gamefter's induftiy. I have been 
told of an old ladjr in the country, who, being given over 
by the phyficians, played with the curate of her pariih to 
pafs her time away : having won all his money, (he next 
propofed playing for her funeral charges ; her propofal 
was accepted ; but unfortunately the lady expired juft as 
Ihe had taken in her game. 

There are fome paifions, which, though differently 
purfued, are attended with equal confequences in every 
country ; here they game with more perfeverance, there 
with greater fury; here they ftrip their. families, there 
they ftrip themfelves naked. A lady in China, who in- 
dulges a paf&on for gaming, often becomes a drunkard ; 
and by flourifliing a dice-box in one hand, ihe generally 
comes to brandiih a dram cup in the other. Fdkt be it 
from me to fay there are any who drink drams in En- 
gland; but it is natural to fuppofe, that when a lady has 
loft every thing elfe but her honour, flie will be apt to 
lofe that into the bargain ; and grown infenfible to nicer 
feeling, behave like the Spaniard, who, when all his 
money was gone, endeavoured to borrow more, by offer- 
ing to pawn his whiflcers. Adieu. 



LETTER cm. 

FROM LIEN CHI ALTANGI TO **^^*, MERCHANT 

IN AMSTERDAM. 



I 



HAVE juft received a letter from my fon, in which 
he informs me of the fruitleffnefs of his endeavours to re- 
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« 

cover 'the lady with whom he fled from Perfia. He 
ftrives to cover, under the appearance of fortitude, a 
heart torn with anxiety and difappointment. I have of- 
fered little confolation, fince that but too frequently feeds 
the forrow which it pretends to deplore, and ftrengthens 
the impreflion which nothing but the external rubs of 
time and accident can thoroughly efface. 

He informs me of his intentions of quitting Mofcow 
the fir ft opportunity, and travelling by land to Amfter- 
dam. I muft, therefore, upon his arrival, entreat the 
continuance of our friendlhip ; and beg you to provide 
him with proper dire£lions for finding me in London. 
You can fcarcely be fenfible of the joy I expeQ upon 
feeing him once more : the ties between the father and 
the fon among us of China, are much more clofely drawn 
than with you of Europe. 

The remittances fent me from Argun to Mofcow came 
in fafety. I csmnot fufficiently admire that fpirit of ho« 
nefty which prevails through the whole country of Sibe- 
ria : perhaps the favages of that defolate region are the 
only imtutored people of the globe that cultivate the 
moral virtues, even without knowing that their a£^ions 
merit praife. I have been told furprifing things of their 
goodnefs, benevolence, and generofity; and the unin« 
terrupted commerce between China and Ruflia ferves as 
% collateral confirmation. 

" Let us," fays the Chinefe law-giver, ** admire the 
rude virtues of the ignorant, but rather imitate the deli- 
cate morals of the polite.** In the country where I re- 
fide, though honeily and benevolence be not fo conge- 
nial, yet art fupfdies the place of nature. Though here 
every vice is carried to e.«ccft| yet every virtue i$ pfac- 
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tifed alfo with unexampled fuperiority. A city like this 
is the foil for great virtues and great vices; the villain 
can foon improve here in the deepeft my fteries of de- 
ceiving ; and the pra£lical philofopher can every day 
meet new incitements to mend his honeft intention. 
There are no pleafures, fenfual or fentimental, which 
this city does not produce ; yet, I know not how, I 
could not be content to refide here for life. There is 
fomething fo feducing in that fpot in which we firft had 
exiftence, that nothing but it can pleafe ; whatever vi- 
ciflitudes we experience in life, however we toil, or 
wherefoever we wander, our fatigued wi(hes ftill recur 
to home for tranquillity! we long to die in that fpot 
which gave us birth, and in that pleafing expe£bition 
opiate every calamity. 

You now, therefore, perceive that I have fome inten- 
tions of leaving this country ; and yet my defigned de- 
parture fills me with reluflance and regret. Though 
the friendfliips of travellers are generally more tran- 
fient than vernal fnows, ilill I feel an uneafinefs at 
breaking the connexions I have formed iince my arrival ; 
particularly I (hall have no fmall pain in leaving my 
ufual companion, guide, and inftru£lor. 

I (hall wait for the arrival of my fon before I fet out. 
He ihall be my companion in every intended journey 
for the future ; in his company I can fupport the fatigues 
of the way with redoubled ardour, pleafed at once with 
conveying infiru6lion and exa£ting obedience. Adieu. 
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LETTER CIV. 

« 

FROM LIEN CHI ALTANGI TO FUM HOAM, FIRST 
PRESIDENT OF THE CEREMONIAL ACADEMY AT 
PEKIN, IN CHINA. 



O 



UR fcholsurs of China have a moft profound vene* 
ration for forms. A firft-rate beauty never iludied the 
decorums of drefs with more afliduity ; they may pro- 
perly enough be faid to be clothed with wifdom from 
head to foot ; they have their philofophical caps and phi- 
lofophical whifkerSy their philofophical flippers ^d phi- 
lofophical fans ; there is even a philofophical ftandard 
for meafuring the nails ; and yet, with all this feeming 
wifdom, they are often found to be mere empty pre- 
tenders. 

A philofophical beau is not fo frequent in Europe ; 
yet I am told that fuch charaflers are found here. I mean 
Xuch as pun£lually fupport all the decorums of learning 
without being really very profound, or naturally poflefled 
of a fine underftanding, who labour hard to obtain the 
titular honours attending literary merit, who flatter others, 
in order to be flattered in turn, and only fludy to be 
thought {Indents. 

A chara£ler of this kind generally receives company 
in his iludy, in all the penfive formality of flippers, 
night-gown, and eafy chair. The table is covered with 
a large book, which is always kept open, and never read ; 
his folitary hours being dedicated to dozing, mending 
pens, feeling his pulfe, peeping through the microfcope, 
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and fometimes reading amufing books, which he con* 
demns in company. His library is preferved with the 
moft religious neatnefs, and is generally a repofitory of 
fcarce books, which bear an high price, becaufe too dull 
or ufelefs to become common by the ordinary methods 
of publication. 

Such men are generally candidates for admittance in- 
to literary clubs, academies, and inftitutions, where they 
regularly meet to give and receive a little in ftruflion, and 
a great deal of praife. In convbrfation they never betray 
ignorance, becaufe they never feem to receive informa* 
lion. OflFer a new obfervation, they have heard it be- 
fore ; pinch them 'm an argument, and they reply with 
a fneen ' 

Yet how trifling foever thefe little arts may appear, 
they anfwer one valuable purpofe of gaining the prac- 
tifers the efteem they wiQi for. The bounds of a man's 
knowledge are eafily concealed, if he has but prudence; 
but all can readily fee and admire a gilt library, a fet of 
long nails, a (ilver ftandifli, or a well-combed whiflcer, 
who are incapable of diftlnguifliing a dunce* 

When Father Matthew, the firft European miffioner, 
entered China, the court was informed that he poffeffed 
great (kill in aftronomy ; he was therefore fent for and 
exa^iined. The eftablifhed aftronomers of ftate under- 
took this taflc ; and made their report to the emperor, 
that his flcill was but very fuperficial, and no way com- 
parable to their own. The miflioner, howevef^ appealed 
from their judgment to experience, and challenged them 
to calculate an eclipfe of the moon, that was to happen 
a few nights following. " What, (faid fome,) fliall 
a barbarian, without nails, pretend to vie with men in 
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aftronomy, who have made it the ftudy of their lives, 
with men who know half the knowable charafters of 
words who wear fcientifical caps and' flippers, and who 
have gone through every literary degree with applaufe ?*' 
They accepted the challenge confident of fuccefs. The 
eclipfe began ; the Chinefe produced a moft fplendid ap- 
paratus, and were fifteen minutes wrong ; the miflioner, 
with a fingle inftrument, was exaft to a fecond. This 
was convincing, but the court aftronomers were not to 
be convinced; inftead of Acknowledging their error, 
they afTured the emperor, that their calculations were cer- 
tainly exaft, but that the ftranger, without nails, had 
aftually bewitched the moon. " Well then,*' cries the 
good emperor, fmiling at their ignorance, " you fliall 
ftill continue to be fervants of the moon, but I conftitute 
this man her controller." 

China is thus replete with men, whofe only pretenfions 
to knowledge arife from external circumftances ; and. in 
£urope, every country abounds with them in proportion 
to. its ignorance. Spain and Flanders, who are behind 
the reft of Europe in learning, at leaft three centuries, 
have twenty literary titles and marks of diftinftion un- 
known in France or England ; they have their ClariJJimi 
and PreclariJJimi^ their AccuratiJJimi and MinutiJJimi ; a 
round cap entitles one ftudent to argue, and a fquare cap 
permits another to teach ; while a cap with a taflel al- 
mofl fanftifies the head it happens to cover. But where 
true knowledge is cultivated, thefe formalities begin to 
difappear; the ermined cowl, the folemn beard, and 
fweeping train are laid afide ; philofophers drefs, and 
talk, and think like other men; and lamb-fkin dreflers. 

Vol. II. M 
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and cap-makers and tail-carriers, now deplore a literary 
age. 

For my own part, my friend, I have feen enough of 
prefuming ignorance, never to venerate wifdom but where 
it aftually appears. I have received literary titles and 
diftindions myfelf ; and, by the quantity of my own 
wifdom, know how very little wifdom they can confer. 
Adieu. 



V 






LETTER CV. 

FROM THE SAME. 

X HE time for the young king's coronation approaches ; 
the great and the little world look forward with impa- 
tience. - A knight from the country, who has brought up 
his family to fee and be feen on this occafion, has taken 
all the lower part of the houfe where I lodge. His wife 
is laying in a large quantity of filks, which the mercer 
tells her are to be fafliionable next feafon ; and mifs, her 
daughter, has aftually had her ears bored previous to the 
ceremony. In all this buftle of preparation I am con- 
fidered as mere lumber, and have been fhoved up two 
ftories higher, to make room for others my landlady 
feems perfeftly convinced are my betters ; but whom, 
before me flie is contented with only calling very good 
company. 

The little beau, who has now forced himfelf into my 
intimacy, was yefterday giving me a moft minute de- 
tail of the intended proceffion. All men are eloquent 
upon their favorite topics; and this feemed peculiarly 
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adapted to the fize and turn of his under {landing. His 
whole mind was blazoned over with a variety of glitter- 
ing images, coronets, efcutcheons, lace, fringe, taflels, 
ftones, bugles, and fpun glafs. '* Here, cried he. Gar- 
ter is to walk ; and there Rouge Dragon marches with 
the efcutcheons on his back. Here Clarencieux moves 
forward ; and there Blue Mantle difdains to be left be- 
hind. Here the Aldermen march two and two; and 
there the undaunted champion of England, no way terri- 
fied at the very numerous appearance of gentlemen and 
ladies, rides forward in complete armour, and, with an 
intrepid air, throws down his glove, Ah ! continues he, 
ihould any be fo hardy as to take up that fatal glove, and 
£0 accept the challenge, we fliould fee fine fport ; the 
champion would fliew him no mercy ; he would foon 
teach him all his pafles with a witnefs. However, I am 
afraid we Ihall have none willing to try it with him up- 
on the approaching occafion, for two reafons ; firft becaufe 
his antagoniil would (land a chance of being killed in the 
fingle combat ; and fecondly, becaufe if he efcapes the 
champion's arm, he would certainly be hanged for trea- 
fon. No, no, I fancy none will be fo hardy as to difpute 
it with a champion like him inured to arms; and we 
(hall probably fee him prancing unmolefted away, hold- 
ing his bridle thus in one hand, and brandilhing his dram 
cup in the other.** 

Some men have a manner of defcribing which only 
wraps the fubjefl: in more thah former obfcurity; thUg 
I was unable, with all my companion's volubility, to 
form a diftinfl idea of the intended proceflion. I was 
certain, that the inauguration of a king ihould be con- 
du£ledwith folemnity and religious awe; and I could not 
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be perfuaded that there was much folemnity in this de- 
fcriptlon. If this be true, cried I to myfelf, the people 
of Europe furely have a ftrange manner of mixing folemn 
and fantaflic images together; piftures at once replete 
with burlefque and the fublime. At a time when the 
king enters into the moft folemn compaft with his peo- 
ple, nothing furely (hould be admitted to diminifli 
from the real majefty of the ceremony. A ludicrous 
image brought in at fuch a time throws an air of ridi- 
cule upon the whole. It fome way refembles a pifture 
I have feen, defigned by Albert Durer, where, amidft 
all the folemnity of that aweful fcene, a deity judg- 
ing, and a trembling world awaiting the decree, he has 
introduced a merry, mortal trundling his fcolding wife to 
hell in a wheel-barrow. 

My companion, who miftook my filence during this 
interval of refleftion, for the rapture of aftonifhment, 
proceeded to defcribe thofe frivolous parts of the fliew 
that moftly ftruck his imagination; and to affure me, 
that if I ftayed in this country fome months longer, I 
Ihould fee fine things. " For my own part, continued 
he, I know already of fifteen fuits of clothes that would 
fland on one end with gold lace, all defigned to be firft 
Ihewn there; and as for diamonds, rubies, emeralds, and 
pearls, we (hall fee them as thick as brafs nails in a fe- 
dan chair. And then we are all to walk fo majeftically 
thus; this foot always behind the foot before. The 
ladies are to fling nofegays; the court poets to fcatter 
verfes; the fpeftators are to be all in full drefs; Mrs- 
Tibbs, in a new facque, ruffles, and frenched hair : look 
where you will, one thing finer than another; Mrs. Tibbs 
cdurtefies to the dutchefs; her grace returns the compli- 
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ment with a bow. Largefs, cries the herald. Make 
room, cries the gentleman uOier. Knock him down* 
cries the guard. Ah I continued he, amazed at his own 
defcription, what an allonifhing fcene of grandeur can 
art produce from the fmalleft circumftance, when it thus 
aftually turns to wonder, one man putting on another 
man's hat.*' 

I now found his mind was Entirely fet upon the fop- 
peries of this pageant, and quite regardlefs of the real 
meaning' of fuch coftly preparations. "Pageants,** fays 
Bacon, '* are pretty things ; but we fliould rather ftudy to 
make them elegant than expenfive.** Proceflions, caval- 
cades, .and all that fund of gay frippery, furniflied out by 
taylors, barbers, and tire- women, mechanically influence 
the mind into veneration : an emperor in his night-cap 
would not meet with half the refpefl of an emperor wit)i 
a crown. Politics refemble religion; attempting to diveft 
cither of ceremony is the moft certain method of bringing 
cither into contempt. The weak muft have their induce- 
ments to admiration as well as the wife; and it is the bufi- 
nefs of a fenfible government, to imprefs all ranks with a 
fence of fubordination, whether this be affefted by a 
diamond buckle, or a virtuous ediS, a fumptuary law, 
or a glafs necklace. 

This interval of refleSion only gave my companion 
fpirits to begin his defcription afrefh ; and as a greater 
inducement to raife my curiofity, he informed me of the 
vaft fums that were given by the fpeftators for places. 
" That the ceremony muft be fine, (cries he,} is very 
evident from the fine price that is paid for feeing it. Se- 
veral ladies have affured me, they could willingly part 
with one eye, rather than be prevented from looking on 
with the other. Come, come, continues he, I have a 
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friend, who, for my fake will fupply us. with places at 
the moft reafonable rates ; I will take care you fhall not 
be impofed upon ; and he will inform you of the ufe, 
of finery, rapture, fplendor, and enchantment of the whole 
ceremony better than I." 

Follies often repeated lofe their abfurdity, and aflfume 
the appearance of reafon : his arguments were fo often 
and fo ftrongly enforced, that I had a£lually fome thoughts 
of becoming a fpeftator. We accordingly went toge- 
ther to befpeak a place; but guefs my furprife, when the 
man demanded a purfe of gold for a fmgle feat : I could 
hardly believe him ferious upon making the demand. 
" Prithee, friend, cried I, after 1 have paid twenty 
pounds for fitting here an hour or two, can I bring a 
part of the coronation back ?'* No Sir. " How long 
can 1 live upon it after I have come away ?" ** Not 
long. Sir.*' ** Can a coronation clothe, feed, or fatten 
me ?" ** Sir,** replied the man, " you feem to be under 
a miftake; all that you can bring away is the pleafure 
of having it to fay, that you faw the coronation.*' 
" Blafl; me, cries Tibbs, if that be all, there's no need 
of paying for that, fince I am refolved to have that plea- 
fure whether I am there or no !" 

I am confcious, my friend, that this is but a very con- 
fufed defcription of the intended ceremony. You may 
objeft, that I neither fettle rank, precedency, nor place ; 
that I feem ignorant whether Gules walks before or 
behind Garter; that I have neither mentioned the dimen- 
fions of a lord's cap, nor naeafured the length of a lady's 
tail. I know your delight is in minute defcription ; and 
this I am unhappily difqualified from furnifliing; yet, 
upon the whole, I fancy it will be no way comparable to the 
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magnificence of our late emperor Whangti's proceflion \i 

when he was married to the moon, at which Fum Hoam ^ 

himfelf prefided in perfon* Adieu. t^ 



TO THE SAME. 
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T was formerly the cuftom here, when men of diftinc- J^ 
tion died, for their furviving acquaintance to throw each \ 
a flight prefent into the grave. Several things of little 
value were made ufe of for that purpofe ; perfumes, re- 
liques, fpices, bitter herbs, camomile, wormwood, and 
verfes. This cuftom, however, is almoft difcontinued ; 
and nothing but verfes alone are now lavilhed on fuch 
occafions ; an oblation which they fuppofe may be in- rx 
terred with the dead, without any injury to the living. 

Upon the death of the great, therefore, the poets and i ^ 
undertakers are fure of employment. While one pro- ^^ 
vides the long cloak, black ftaff, and mourning coach, 
the other produces the pafioral or elegy, the monody or 
apotheofis. The nobility need be under no apprehen- ' 
fions, but die as faft as they think proper, the poet, and 
undertaker are ready to fupply them; thefe can find 
metaphorical tears and family efcutcheons at half an 
hour's warning; and when the one has foberly laid the 
body in the grave, the other is ready to fix it figuratively 
among the ilars. 

There are feveral ways of being poetically forrowful 
on fuch occafions. The bard is now fome penfive youth 
of fcience, who fits deploring among the tombs ; again 
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he is Thyrfis, complaining in a circle of harmlefs (heep. 
Now Britannia fits upon her own fhore, and gives loofe 
to maternal tendernefs ; at another time, Pamaflus, even 
the mountain Parnaflus, gives way to forrow, and is 
bathed in tears of diftrefs. 

But the moft ufeful manner is this : Damon meets 
Menalcas, who has got a moft gloomy countenance. The 
fhepherd afks his friend, whence that look of diftrefs ; to 
which the other replies, that Pollio is no more. If that 
be the cafe, then, Damon, let us retire to yonder bower 
at fome diftance off, where the cyprefs and the jeffamine 
add fragrance to the breeze ; and let us weep alternately 
for Pollio, the friend of fliepherds, and the patron of 
every mufe. Ah ! returns his fellow fhepherd, what 
think you rather of that grotto by the fountain fide ? the 
murmuring ftream will help to aflift our complaints, and 
a nightingale on a neighbouring tree will join her voice 
to the concert. When the place is thus fettled, they be- 
gin : the brook ftands ftill to hear their lamentation ; the 
cows forget to graze ; and the very tygers ftart from the 
foreft with fympathetic concern. By the tombs of our 
anceftors, my dear Fum, I am quite unaffefted in all this 
diftrefs ; the whole is liquid laudanum to my fpirits ; and 
a tyger of common fenfibility has twenty times more ten- 
dernefs than I. 

But though I could never weep with the complaining 
fhepherd, yet I am fometimes induced to pity the poet, 
whofe trade is thus to make demi gods and heroes for a 
dinner. There is not in nature a more difmal figure 
than a man who fits down to premeditated flattery ; every 
ftanza he writes tacitly reproaches the meannefs of his oc« 
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cupation, till at laft his ftupidity becomes more ftupid, 
and his dullnefs more diminutive. 

I am amazed, therefore, that none have yet found out 
the fecret of flattering the worthlefs, and yet of preferving 
a fafe confcience. I have often wiflied for fome method 
by which a man might do himfelf and his deceafed pa- 
tron juftice, without being under the hateful reproach of 
felf-conviftion. After long lucubration, I have hit up- 
on fuch an expedient, and fend you the fpecimen of a 
poem upon the deceafe of a great man, in which the flat- 
tery is perfeftly fine, and yet the poet perfeftly inno- 
cent. 

On the death of the Right Honourable * * *. 



Ye mufes, pour the pitying tear 
For Pollio, fnatch'd away: 
O had he liv'd another year! 
'He had not dyed to-day * 



O were he born to blefs mankind 
In virtuous times of yore, 
Heroes themfelves had fall'n behind ! 
'fVhenekr he went before. 

How fad the groves and plains appear. 
And fympathetic fheep ; 
Ev'n pitying hills would drop a tear; 
'JfhiUs could learn to weep. 



His bounty, in exalted drain, 
Each bard might well difplay ! 
Since none implor'd relief in vain ! 
"That went relieved away. 
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And, hark I I hear the tuneful throng. 
His obfequies forbid, 
He ftill (hall live, (hall live as long I 
'As ever dead man did* 



\ 



v. 



LETTER CVII. 

TO THE SAME. 

At is the moft ufual method in every report, firft to 
examine its probability, and then a£l as the conjun£lure 
may require. The Englifli, however, exert a different 
fpirit in fuch circumftances; they firft a£l, and, when 
too late, begin to examine. From a knowledge of this 
difpofition, there are feveral here who make it their 
bufmefs to frame new reports at every convenient inter- 
val, all tending to denounce ruin both on their contem- 
poraries and their pofterity. This denounciation is ea- 
gerly caught up by the public ; away they fling to pro- 
pagate the diftrefs; fell out atone place, buy in at ano- 
\ther, grumble at their governors, fliout in mobs, and 
when they have thus, for fometime, behaved like fools, 
^ ;> fit down coolly to argue and talk wifdom, to puzzle 
^ each other with fyllogifm, and prepare for the next re- 
;. port that prevails, which is always attended with the 
>{ fame fuccefs. 
\ * Thus are they ever rifing above, one report only to fink 

into another. They refemble a dog in a well, pawing 
/^^ to get free. When he has raifed his upper parts above 

water, and every fpeSator imagines him difengaged, his 
lower parts drag him down again, and fink him to the 
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nbfe ; he makes new efforts to emerge, and every effort 
increafing his weaknefs, only tends to fink him the 
deeper. 

There are fome here, who I am told, make a tolerable 
fubfiftence by the credulity of their countrymen: as 
they find the public fond of blood, wounds, and death, 
they contrive political ruin fuited to every month in 
the, year; this month the people are to be eaten up by 
the French in flat-bottomed boats ; the next by the fol- 
diers defigned to beat the French back ; now the people 
are going to jump down the gulf of luxury; and now 
nothing but a herring fubfcription tan fifli them up a- 
gain. Time paffes on ; the report proves falfe ; new 
circumfiances produce new changes, but the people never 
change, they are preferving in folly. 

In other countries, thofe boding politicians would be 
left to fret over their own fchemes alone, and grow fple- 
netic without hopes of infefting others: but England 
feems to be the very region where fpleen delights to 
dwell : a man not only can give an unbounded fcope to 
the diforder in himfelf, but may, if he pleafes, propagate 
it over the whole kingdom, with a certainty of fuccefe. 
He has only to cry out, that the government, the go* 
vernraent is all wrong ; that their fchemes are leading to 
ruin ; that Britons are no more ; every good member of 
the common- wealth thinks it his duty, in fuch a cafe, to 
deplore the univerfal decadence with fympathetic for- 
row, and, by fancying the conllitution in a decay, abfo- 
lutely to impair its vigor. 

This people would laugh at my fimplicity, ihould I 
advife them to be lefs fanguine in harbouring gloomy 
prediClions, and examine coolly before they attempted 
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to complain. I have juft heard a ftory, which, though 
tranfa6led in a private family, ferves very well to de- 
fcribe the behaviour of the whole nation, in cafes of 
threatened calamity. As there are public, fo there are 
private, incendiaries here. One of the laft, either for 
the amufement of his friends, or to divert a fit of the 
fpleen, lately fent a threatening letter to a worthy family 
in my neighbourhood, to this.effeft : 

•* SIR, knowing you to be very rich, and finding 
myfelf to be very poor, I think proper to inform you, 
that I have learned the fecret of poifoning man, woman, 
and child, without danger of deteftion. Don't be un- 
eafy, Sir, you may take your choice of being poifoned 
in a fortnight, or a month, or poifoned in fix weeks ; 
you (hall have full time to fettle your aflFairs. Though 
I'm poor, I love to do things like a gentleman. But, 
Sir, you mull die ; I have determined it within my own 
breaft th*atyou muft die. Blood, Sir, blood is my trade! 
fo I could wifli you would this day fix weeks take leave 
of your friends, wife, and family, for I cannot poflibly 
allow you longer time. To convince you more cer- 
tainly of the power of my art, by which you may know 
I fpeak truth, take this letter, when you have read it, 
tear off the feal, fold it up and give it to your Dutch 
maftifFthat fits by the fire ; he will fwallow it. Sir, like 
a buttered toaft ; in three hours four minutes after he has 
taken it, he will attempt to bite off his own tongue, and 
half an hour after burft afunder in twenty pieces. Blood, 
blood, blood ! fo no more at prefent from, Sir, your 
moil obedient, moft devoted humble fervant to command 
till death." 
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You may eafily imagine the confternation into which 
this letter threw the whole good-natured family. The 
poor man to whom it was addreffed was the more fur- 
prifed, as not knowing how he could merit fuch inve- 
terate malice. All the friends of the family were con- 
vened ; it was univerlally agreed, that it was a moft 
terrible aflFair, and that the government Ihould be foli- 
cited to offer a reward and pardon : a fellow of this kind 
would go on poifoning family after family, and it was 
impoflible to fay where the deftruftion would end. In 
purfuance of thefe determinations, the government was 
applied to ; ftrifl; fearch was made after the incendiary, 
but all in vain. At laft, therefore, they recollefted, 
that the experiment was not yet tried upon the dog ; the 
Dutch mailiff was brought up, and placed in the midll 
of the friends and relations, the feal was torn off, the 
pacquct folded up with care, and foon they found, to the 

great furprife of all that the dog would not eat the 

letter. Adieu. 



LETTER CVIII. 



TO THE SAME. 



I 



HAVE frequently been amazed at the ignorance of 
almoft all the European travellers who have penetrated 
any confiderable way eaftward into Afia. They have 
been influenced either by motives of commerce or piety, 
and their accounts are fuch as might r^afonably be ex* 
pe£led from men of very narrow or very prejudiced edu- 
cation, the dictates of fuperftition, or the refult of igno- 
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ranee. It is not fuq)rifing, that in fuch a variety of ad^ 
venturers, not one fingle philofopher fliould be found ; 
for as to the travels of Gemelli, the learned are long 
agreed, that the whole is but an impofture. 

There is fcarce any country, how rude or uncultivated 
foever, where the inhabitants are not pofleiTed of fome 
peculiar fecrets, either in nature or art, which might be 
tranfplanted with fuccefs ; Siberian Tartary, for inftance, 
the natives extra£l a ftrong fpirit from milk, which is a 
fecret probably unknown to the chemifts of Europe. In 
the moft favage parts of India, they are pofTeffed of the 
fecret of dying vegetable fub fiances fear let ; and of re- 
fining lead into metal, which, for hardnefs and colour, 
is little inferior to Giver ; not one of which fecrets but 
would in Europe make a man's fortune. The power of 
the Afiatics in producing winds, or bringing down rain, 
the Europeans are apt to treat as fabulous, becaufe they 
have no infiances of the like nature among themfelves ; 
but they would have treated the fecrets of gunpowder 
and the mariner's compafs in the fame manner, had they 
been told the Chinefe ufed fuch arts before the invention 
was common with themfelves at home. 

Of all the Englifli philofophers I mofi reverence 
Bacon, that great and hardy genius ; he it is who allows 
of fecrets yet unknown ; who undaunted by the feeming 
difficulties that oppofe, prompts human curiofity to ex- 
amine every part of nature, and even exhorts man to 
try whether he cannot fubjeft the tempeft, the thunder, 
and even earthquakes to human control : O 1 did a man 
of his daring fpirit, of his genius, penetration, and learn^ 
ing, travel to thofe countries, which have been vifited 
only by the fuperftitious and mercenary, what might not 
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mankind expe£t : how would he enlighten the regions 
to which he travelled ! And what a variety of know- 
ledge and ufeful improvement would he not bring back 
in exchange ! 

There is probably no country To barbarous that would, 
not difclofe all it knew, if it received from the traveller 
equivalent information; and I am apttothink,that a per* 
fon, who was ready to give more knowledge than he receiv- 
ed, would be welcome wherever he came. All his care in 
travelling (hould only be to fuit his intelleQual banquet to 
the people with whom he converfed; he fiiould not at- 
tempt to teach the unlettered Tarter aftronomy, nor yet 
inftru£k the polite Chinefe in the ruder arts of fubfiftence ; 
he ihould endeavour to improve the barbarian in the fe- 
crets of living comfortably; and the inhabitant of a 
more refined country, in the fpeculative pleafures of 
fcience. How much more nobly would a philofopher 
thus employed fpend hi^ time, than by fitting at home 
earnefily intent upon adding one ftar more to hi9 cata- 
Iogue,or one monfier to his collection; or ftill, if poffible 
more trifling fedulous in the incatenation of fleas, or 
the fculpture of a cheily ftone. 

I never confider this fubjeS without being furprifed 
how none of thofe focieties fo laudably'eflabliflied in Eng- 
land for the promotion of artt and learning, have never 
thought offending one of their members into the mofteaft- 
em parts of Afia, to make what difcoveries he was able. 
To be convinced of the utility of fuch an undertaking, let 
them but read the relations of their own travellers. It will 
be there found, that they are as often deceived themfelves, 
as they attempt to deceive others. The merchants tell 
tts prehaps the price of different commodities, the methods 
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of baling them up, and the propereft manner for an 
European to preferve his health in the country-. The 
mi (Goner, on the other hand, informs us, with what plea- 
fure the country to which he was fent, embraced chrif- 
tianity , and the numbers he converted ; what methods 
he took to keep Lent in a region where there was no fifli, 
or the (hifts. he made to celebrate the rites of his reli. 
gion, in places where there was neither bread nor wine; 
fuch accounts, with the ufual appendage of marriages and 
funerals, infcriptions, rivers, and mountains make up the 
whole of an European traveller's diary; but as to all the 
fecrets of which the inhabitants are poflefled, thofe are 
univerfally attributed to magic ; and when the traveller 
can give no other account of the wonders he fees per- 
formed, he very contentedly afcribes them to the power 
of the devil. 

It was an ufual obfervation of Boyle, the Englifh che- 
mift, that if every artift would but difcover what new 
obfervations occurred to him in the exercife of his trade, 
philofophy would thence gain innumerable improvements. 
It may be obferved with fiill greater juftice, that if the 
ufeful knowledge of every country, howfoever barba- 
rous, was gleaned by a judicious obferver, the advan- 
tages would be inefiimable. Are there not, even in 
Europe, many ufeful inventions known, or pra£lifed 
but in one place ? The inilrument, as an example, for 
cutting down corn in Germany, is much more handy 
and expeditious, in my opinion, than the (ickle ufed in 
England. The cheap end expeditious manner of mak- 
ing vinegar without previous fermentation, is known 
only in a part of France. If fuch difcoveries, therefore, 
remain to be known at home, what funds of knowledge 
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might not be collefted in countries yet unexplored, or 
only paffed through by ignorant travellers in hafty ca- 
ravans. 

The caution with which foreigners are received in 
Afia, may be alledged as an objeftion to fuch a defign. 
But how readily have feveral European merchants found 
admiilion into regions' the moft fufpefting, under the 
character of Sanjapins, or northern pilgrims; to foch, 
not even China itfelf denies accefs. 

To fend out a traveller, properly qualified for thefe 
purpofeSy might be ^xi obje£l of national concern; it 
would in fome meafure repair the breaches made by am- 
bition; and might (hew that there were flill fome who 
boafied a greater name than that of patriots, who pro- 
feifed themfelves lovers of men. The only difficulty 
would remain in chufing a proper perfon for fo arduous 
an enterprize. He (hould be a man of a philofophical 
turn, one apt to deduce coniequences of general utility 
from particular occurrences, neither fwollen with pride, 
nor hardened by prejudice, neither wedded to one par- 
ticular fyftem, nor inftru£led only in one particular fci- 
ence : neither wholly a botanift, nor quite an antiqua- 
rian ; his mind fliould be tinftured with mifcellaneous 
knowledge^ and his manner humanized by an intercourfe 
with men. He ihould be, in fome meafure, an enthu- 
fiaft to the defign ; fond of travelling, from a rapid ima- 
gination, and an innate love of change ; furnifhed with 
a body capable of fuftaining every fatigue, and an heart 
not eafily terrified at danger. Adieu. 
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LETTER CIX, 



FROM THE SAME. 



O 



NE of the principal talks I had propofed to myfelf 
on my arrival here, was to become acquainted with the 
names and chara£lers of thofe now living, who, as 
fcholars or wits, had acquired the greateft (hare of repu- 
tation. In order to fucceed in this defign, I fancied the 
fureft method would be to begin my enquiry among 
the ignorant, that his fame would be greateft, which was 
loud enough to be heard by the vulgar. Thus predifpofed, 
I began the fearch, but only went in queft of difappoint. 
ment and perplexity. I found every difiri£l had a 
peculiar famous man of its own. Here the ftory-telling 
(hoe maker had engrofled the admiration on one (ide of 
the fireet, while the bellman, who excelleth at a catch, 
was in quiet pofleffion of the other. At one end of a 
lane the fexton was regarded as the greateft man alive ; 
but I had not travelled half its length, till I found an 
enthufiaftic teacher had divided his reputation. My 
landlady perceiving my defign, was kind enough to offer 
me her advice in this afiair: it was true, flie obferved, 
that (he was no judge, but (he knew what pleafed herfelf, 
and if I would reft upon her judgment, I fliould fet 
down Tom Collins as the moft ingenious man in the 
world, for Tom was able to take off all mankind, and 
imitate befides a fow and pigs to perfefiion. 

I now perceived, that taking my ftandard of reputation 
among the vulgar would fwell my catalogue of great 
names above the fize of a Court Calendar ; I therefore 
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difcontinued this method of purfuit, and refolved to pro- 
fecute my enquiry into that ufual refidence of fame, a 
bookfeller's fliop. In confequence of this I entreated the 
bookfellerto let me know who were they who now made 
the greateft figure either in morals, wit, or learning. 
Without giving me a direfl: anfwer, he pulled a pamph- 
let from the flielf. The Young Attorney's Guide ; there, 
Sir, cries he, there's a touch for you, fifteen hundred of 
thefe moved off in a day : I take the author of this 
pamphlet, either for title, preface, plan, body, or in- 
dex, to be the completeft hand in England. I found it 
was vain to profecute my enquiry where my informer ap- 
peared fo incompetent a judge of merit ; fo paying for the 
Young Attorney's Guide, which good manners obliged 
me to buy, I walked off. 

My purfuit after famous men now brought me into a 
print-fhop. Here, thought I, the painter only reflefts 
the public voice. As every man who deferved it had 
formerly his ftatue placed up in the Roman Forum, fa 
here probably the pi£lures of none but fucji as merit a 
place in our affeftions are held up for public fale. But 
guefs my furprife when I came to examine this depofitary 
of noted faces ; all diftinftions were levelled here, as in 
the grave, and I could not but regard it as the catacomb' 
of real merit. The brick-duft man took up as much room 
as the truncheoned hero, and the judge was elbowed by 
the thief-taker; quacks, pimps, and buffoons increafed 
the groupe, and noted ftallions only made room for mere 
noted whores. I had read the works of fome of the mo- 
derns previous to my coming to England with delight 
and approbation; but I found their faces had no place 
here ; the walls were covered with the names of authors 
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I had never known, or had endeavoured to forget ; with 
the little felf-advertifing things of a day, who had forced 
themfelves into fafliion, but not into fame, I could read 
at the bottom of fome piQures, the names of **, and ***, 
and ♦*♦♦, all equally candidates for the vulgar (hout, 
and foremoft to propagate their unblulhing faces upon 
brafs. My uneafinefs therefore at not finding my new 
favourite names among the number, was now changed 
into congratulation ; I could not,avoid refle£ling on the 
fine obfervation of Tacitus on a fimilar occafion. In this 
cavalcade of ilattery, cries the hiftorian, neither the pic- 
tures of Brutus, Caifius, nor Cato were to be feen eo 
clariores quia imagines eorum non dcferebantiir^ their 
abfence being the ftrongeft proof of their meritv 

It is in vain, cried I, to feek for true greatnefs among 
thefe monuments of the unburied dead ; let me go among 
the tombs of thofe who are confefledly famous, and fee 
if any have been lately depofited there who deferve the. 
attention of pofierity, and whofe names may be tranf- 
mitted to my difiant friend, as an honour to the prefent 
age. Determined in my purfuit, I paid a fecond vifit to 
Weftminfter Abbey. There I found feveral new monu- 
ments erefted to the memory of feveral great men ; the 
names of the great men I abfolutely forget, but I will 
remember that Roulullac was the ftatuary who carved 
them. I could not help fmiling at two modern epitaphs 
in particular, one of which praifed the deceafed for being 
ortus ex antiqua Jlirpe^ the other commended the dead 
becaufe hanc ctdem Juis fumtibus readijicavit : the 
greateft merit of one confifted in his being defcended 
from an illufirious houfe ; the chief diflin£lion of the 
other, that he had propped up an old houfe that waft 
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falling. Alas! alas! cried I, fuch monuments as thefe 
confer honour not upon the great men, but upon little 
Roubillac. 

Hitherto difappointed in my enquiry after the great of 
the prefent age, I was refolved to mix in company, and 
try what I could learn among critics in coffee-houfes : 
and here it was that I heard my favourite names talked 
of even with inverted fame» A gentleman of exalted 
merit, as a writer, was branded in general terms as a bad 
man; another of exquifite delicacy, as a poet, reproach- 
ed for wanting good nature ; a third was accufed of free- 
thinking ; and a fourth of having once been a j^layer. 
Strange, cried I, how unjuft are mankind in the diftri- 
bution of fame ; the ignorant, among whom I fought at 
firft were willing to grant, but incapable of diftinguifhing 
the virtues of thofe who deferved it ; among thofe I now 
converfe with, they know the proper obje£l8 of admi* 
ration, but mix envy with applaufe. 

Difappointed To often, I was now refolved to examine 
thofe charafters in perfon of whom the world talked fo 
freely : by converfing with men of real merit, I began 
to find out thofe charafters which really deferved, though 
they ftrove to avoid applaufe. I found the vulgar admi- 
ration entirely mifplaced, and malevolence without its 
fting. The truly great, pofleiTed of numerous fmall 
faults, and (hining virtues, preferve a fublime in morals 
as in writing. They who have attained an excellence in 
cither, commit numberlefs trangreflions obfervable to the 
meaneft underftanding. The ignorant critic and dull re- 
marker can readily fpy blemiflies in eloquence or mo- 
rals, whofe fentiments are not fufficiently elevated to 
obferve a beauty; but fuch are judges neither of books 
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nor of life ; they, can dimlnifli no folid reputation by their 
cenfure, nor beftow a lafting character by their applaufe : 
in fliort, I found by my fearch, that fuch only can con- 
fer real fame upon others who have merit themfelves to 
deferve it. Adieu. 



LETTER ex. 



TO THE SAME. 



T, 



HERE are Qumberlefs employments in the courts 
of the eaftern monarchs, utterly unpra£lifed and unknown 
in Europe. » They have no fuch officers, for inftance, 
as the emperor's ear-tickler, or tootb*picker ; they have 
never introduced at the courts the mandarine appointed 
to bear the royal tobacco-box, or the grave director of 
the imperial exercitations in the feraglio. Yet I am 
furprifed that the Englifh have imitated us in none of 
thefe particulars, as they are generally pleafed with every 
thing that comes from China, and exceffively fond of 
creating new and ufelefs employments. They have filled 

^\ ) their houfes with our furniture, their public gardens with 

our fire-works and their very ponds with our fifli ; our 

V courtiers, my friend, are the fifli, and the furniture they 

fliould have imported ; our courtiers would fill up the 

^. neceffary ceremonies of a court better than thofe of Eu, 
rope, would be contented with receiving large falaries 
for doing little, whereas fome of this country are at pre- 
fent difcontented though they receive large falaries for 
doing nothing. 
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I lately, therefore, had thoughts of publifliing a pro- 
pofal here, for the admiffion of fome new eafiern offices 
and titles into their court-regifter. As I confider myfelf 
in the light of a cofmopolite, I find as much fatisfa£lion 
' in fcheming for the countries in which I happen to refide, 
as for that in which I was bom. 

The fineft apartments in the palace of Pegu are fre* 
quently infefiefd with rats» Thefe the religion of the 
country ftri31y forbids the people to kill. In fuch cir- 
eumftances, therefore, they are obliged to h^ve recourfe 
to fome great man of the court, who is willing to free the 
royal apartments, even at the hazard. of hift falvation* 
After a w cak monarch's reign, the quantity of court ver* 
min in every corner of the palace is furprinng, but a pru- 
dent king and a vigilant officer foon drives them from 
their fan£luaries behind the mats and the tapeftry, and 
efieflually frees the court. Such an offircer in England, 
would, in my opinion, be ferviceable at this junflure ; 
for if, as I am told, the palace be old, much vermin muft 
undoubtedly have taken refuge behind the wainfcot and 
hangings. A miniiler fliould, therefore, be invefted with 
the title and dignities of court^vermin killer ; he (hould 
have full power either to banifli, take, poifon, or dellroy 
them, with enchantmentsy traps, ferrets, or ratfbane. 
He might be permitted to brandifli his befom without re- 
morfe, and brufh down every part of the furniture, with- 
out fparing a fingle cobweb, however facred by long pre- 
fcription. I communicated this propofal fome days ago 
in a company of the firft diilin£lion, and enjoying the 
moft honourable offices of ftate. Among the number 
were the infpeftor of Great Britain, Mr. Henriques the 
direftor of the miniftry, Ben. Viftor the treafurer, John 
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Lockman the fecretaiy, and the condu&)r of the Impe* 
rial Magazine. They all acquiefced in the utility of my 
propofal^ but were apprehenfive it might meet with fome 
obftrufiions from court upholfterers and chambermaids, 
who would obje£l to it from the demolition of the furni- 
ture, and the dangerous ufe of ferrets and ratfbane. 

My next propofal is rather more general than the for- 
mer, and might probably meet with lefs oppofition. 
Though no people in the world flatter each other more 
than the Englilh, I know none who underftand the art 
lefs, and flatter with fuch little refinement. Their pa- 
negyric, like a Tartar feaft, is indeed ferved up with pro- 
fufion, but their cookery is infupportable. A client here 
ihall drefs up a fricafee for his patron, that fliall offend 
an ordinary nofe before it enters the room. A town fliall 
fend up her addrefs to a great minifter, which fliall prove 
at once a fatireon the minifter and themfelves. If the 
favourite of the day fits, or ftands, or fleeps, thcure are 
poets to put it into verfe, and priefts to preach it in the 
pulpit. In order, therefore, to free both thofe who 
praife, and thofe who are praifed, from a duty probably 
difagreeable to both, I would conftitute profefled flat- 
terers here as in feveral courts of India. Thefe are ap* 
pointed in the courts of their princes to inftru6l the peo- 
, pie where to exclaim with admiration, and where to lay 
I an emphafis of praife. But an officer of this kind is aU 
ways in waiting when the emperor converfes in a fami- 
liar manner among his rajahs and other nobility. At 
every fentence, when the monarch paufes, and fmiles 
at what he has been faying, the Karamatman, as this 
officer is called, is to take it for granted, that his majefty 
)ia3 faid a good thing. Upon which he cries out Kara* 
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mat ! Karamat ! a miracle ! a miracle ! and throws up 
his hands and his eyes in an ecftafy. This is echoed by 
the courtiers around, while the emperor fits all this time 
in fuUen fatisfaftion,' enjoying the triumph of joke, or 
ftudyiiig a new repartee. 

I [would have fuch an officer placed at every great 
man's table in England. By frequent praftice, he might 
foon become a perfeft mailer of the art, and irt time 
would turn out pleafing to his patron, no way trouble- 
fome to himfelf, and might prevent the naufeous attempts 
of many more ignorant pretenders. The clergy here, I 
am convinced, would relifli this propofal. It would pro- 
vide places for feveral of them. And indeed by fome 
of their late productions, many appear to have qualified 
themfelves as candidates for this office already. 

But my laft propofal I take to be of the utmoft im-* 
portance. Our neighbour, the cmprefs of Ruffia has, 
you may remember, inftituted an order of female knight* 
hood. The emprefs of Germany has alfo inftituted a- 
nother; the Chinefe have had fuch an order time im- 
memorial. I am amazed the Englifli have never come 
into fuch an inftitution. When I confider what kind 
of men are made knights here, it appears ftranga, that they 
have never conferred this honour upon women. They 
make cheefe-mongers and paftry-cooks knights; then 
why not their wives? They have called up tallow- 
chandlers to maintain the hardy profeffion of chivalry 
and arms ; then why not their wives ? Haberdafhers are 
fworn, as I fuppofe all knights muft be fworn, never to 
fly in time of mellay or battle, to maintain and uphold 
the noble eftate of chivalry with horfe, harnilh, and 
Other knightly habiliments. HaberdaQiers, I fay, are 
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fwora to a)l this, then why not their wives ? Certain 
I am, their wives underfland fighting and feats of mel- 
lay and battle better than they ; and as for knightly horfe 
and hamifli, it is probable, both know nothing more than 
the harnefs of a one-horfe chaife. No, no, my friendt 
inftead of conferring any order upon the hufbands, I 
would knight their wives. However, the fiate fliould 
not be troubled with a new inftitution upon this occa- 
fion. Some ancient exploded order might be revived, 
which would furnifh both a motto and a name, the ladies 
might be permitted to cbufe for themfelves. There are, 
for inflance, the obfolete orders of the Dragon in Ger- 
many, of t e Roe in Scotland, and the Porcupine in 
l^rance, all well-founding names, and very applicable to 
my intended female inftitution. Adieu. 
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LETTER CXI. 



TO THE SAME. 



R) 



.ELIGIOUS re£ls in « England are far more nume* 
rous than in China. Every man who has intereft 
enough to hire a conventicle here may fet up for him- 
felf, and fell off a new religion. The fellers of the 
; neweft pattern at prefent give extreme good bargains^ 
and let their difciples have a great deal of confidence, 
for very little money. 

Their fljops are much frequented, and their cufiomers 
every day increafing ; for people are naturally fond of go- 
ing to Paradife at as fmall expence as poflible. 
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Yet you muft not conceive this modern feS as difier- 
ing in opinion from thofe of the eitablifhed religion ; 
difference in opinion, indeed, formerly divided their 
feflaries, and fometimes drew their armies to the field* 
White gowns and black mantles, flapped hats and crofs 
pocket holes were once the obvious caufes of quarrel : 
men then had fome reafons for fighting, they knew what 
they fought about; but at prefent they are arrived at 
fuch refinement in religion-making, that they have ac- 
tually formed a new feft without a new opinion ; they 
quarrel for opinions they both equally defend ; they hate 
each other, and that is all the difference between them. 

But though their principles are the fame, their prac« 
tice is fomewhat different. Thofe of the eflabliflied rcr 
ligion laugh when they are pleafed, and their groans are 
feldom extorted but by pain or danger. The new feft, 
on the contrary, weep for their amufement, and ufe 
little mufic, except a chorus of fighs and groans, or tunes 
that are made to imitate groaning. Laughter is their 
averfion ; lovers court each other from the lamentations; 
the bridegroom approaches the nuptial couch in forrow- 
ful folemnity, ajid the bride looks more difmal than an 
undertaker's fhop. Dancing round the room is, with 
them, running in a direft line to the devil ; and as for 
gaming, though but in jefl, they would fooner play with 
a rattle-fnake's tail than finger a dice box. 

By this time you perceive that I am defcribing a k£k 
of enthufiafis, and you have already compared them 
with the Faquirs, Bramins, and Talapoins of the Eafl. 
Among thefe, you know, are generations that have been 
never known to fmile, and voluntary afBiftion makes up 
all the merit they can boafl of. Enthufiams in every 
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country produce the fame effefls ; ftick the Faquir witft 
pins, or confine the Bramin to a vermin hofprta), ^ead 
the Talapoin on the ground, or load the fe&ary's broir 
with contrition ; thofe worfhippcrs who difcard the light 
of reafon are ever gloomy ; their fears increafe in proper, 
tion to their ignorance, as men are continually under ap- 
prehenfions who waMc in darknefs. 

Yet there is ftitt a ftronger reafon few the enthufiaft's 
being an enemy to laughter, namely, his being bimfelf 
fo proper an objeft of ridicule. It is remarkable, that 
the propagators of falfe do3rines have ever been averfe 
to mirth, and always begin by recommending gravity, 
when they intended to diffeminate impofture. Fohi, the 
idol of China, is reprefented as having never laughed ; 
Zoroafter, the leader of the Bramins, is faid to have 
laughed but twice, upon his coming into the world, and 
upon his leaving it ; and Mahomet bimfelf, though a lo- 
ver of pleafure ; was a profeffed oppofer of gaiety. Up- 
on a certain occafion, telling his followers, that they 
would all appear naked at the refurreftion, his favourite 
wife reprefented fuch an affembly as immodeft and un« 
becoming. Foolifh woman, cried the grave prophet, 
though the whole affembly be naked, on that day they 
fliall have forgotten, to laugh. Men like him oppofed 
ridicule, becaufe they knew it to be a moft formidable 
antagonift, and preached up gravity, to conceal their 
own want of importance. 

Ridicule has ever been the moft powerful enemy of 
enthufiafm, and properly the only antagonift that can be 
oppofed to it with fuccefs. Perfecution' only ferves to 
propagate new religions ; they acquire frefh vigor beneath 
the executioner and the axe, and like fome vivacious 
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infe&s, multiply by dilTeQion. It is alfo impofllble to 
combat entbufiafm with reafon, for though it makes a 
ihew of refiftance, it foon eludes the preffiire, refers you 
to diilinSiions not to be underftood, and feelings which 
it cannot explain, A man who would endeavour to fix 
an enthufiaft by argument, might as wdl attempt to 
fpread quickClver with his Jingers, The only way to 
conqiier a vifionary is to defpife him ; the ftake, the fag- 
got, and the difputlng doftor, in fome meafure, enno- 
ble the opinions they arc brought to oppofe ; they are 
harmlefs agiainll. innovating pride; contempt alone is 
truly dreadful. Hunters generally know the moft vul- 
nerable part of the beaft they purfue, by the care which 
every animal takes to defend the fide which is weakeA* 
On what fide the cnthufiaft is moil vulnerable may be 
known by the care yrhich he takes in the beginning to 
work his difciples into gravity, and guard them againft 
power of ridicule. 

When Philip the fecond was king of Spain, there was 
a conteft in Salamanca between two orders of fuperiorty. 
The legend of one fide contained more extraordiniary mi- 
racles, but the legend of the other was reckoned moll 
authentic. They reviled each other, as is ufual in dif- 
putes of divinity, the people were divided into faftions, 
and a civil war appeared unavoidable. In order to pre- 
vent fuch an imminent calamity, the combatants were 
prevailed upon to fubmit their legends to the fiery trial, 
and that which came forth untouched by the fire was to 
have the viftory, and to be honoured with a double Ihare 
of reverence. Whenever the people flock to fee a mi- 
racle, it is an hundred to one but that they fee a miracle ; 
incredible therefore were the numbers that were gathered 
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round upon this occafion ; the friars on each fide ap« 
proached, and confidently threw their refpeftive legends 
into the flames, when, lo ! to the utter difappointment of 
all the affembly, inftead of a miracle, both legends were 
confumed. Nothing but this turning both parties into 
contempt could have prevented the efRifion of blood. 
The people now laughed at their former folly, and won- 
dered why they fell out. Adieu. 



LETTER CXII. 



TO THE SAME. 



T 



HE Englifli are at prefent employed in celebrating 
a feaft, which becomes general every feventh year; the 
parliament of the nation being then difiblved, and another 
appointed to be chofen. This folemnity falls infinitely 
fhort of our feaA of the lanthoms in magnificence 
and fplendor; it is alfo furpaffed by others of the Eaft 
in unanimity and pure devotion, but no fellival in the 
world can compare with it for eating. There eating in- 
deed amazes me : had I five hundred heads, and were 
each head fumiflied witli brains, yet would they all be 
infufficient to compute the number of cows, pigs, geefe, 
and turkeys which upon this occafion die for the good 
of their country ; 

To fay the truth, eating feems to make a grand ingre- 
dient in all Englifi] parties of zeal, bufinefs, or amufe- 
ment. When a church is to be built, or an hofpital 
endowed, the dire£lors affenxble, and inftead of confult- 
ing upon it, they eat upon it, by which means the bu* 
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finefs goes forward with fuccefs. When the poor are 
to be relieved,' the officers appointed to deal out public 
charity affemble and eat upon it : nor has it ever been 
known that they filled the bellies of the poor, till they 
had previoufly fatisfied their own. But in the eleftion 
of magiilrates, the people feem to exceed ail bounds; 
the merits of a candidate are often meafured by the num* 
ber of his treats; his conftitutents aflemble, eat upon 
him, and lend their applaufe, not to his integrity or 
fenfe, but to the quantities of his beef and trandy. 

And yet I could forgive this people their plentiful 
meals on this occafion, as it is extremely natural for 
every man to eat a great deal, when he gets it for no- 
thing; but what amazes me moft is, that all this good 
living no way contributes to improve their good humour. 
On the contrary, they feem to lofe their temper as they 
lofe their appetites ; every morfel they fwallow, and 
every glafs they pour down, ferves to increafe their ani- 
mofity. Many an honeft man, before as harmlefs as a 
tame rabbit, when loaded with a fingle eleftion dinner, 
has become more dangerous than a charged culverin^ 
Upon one of thefe occaHons I have aflually feen a 
bloody-minded man-milliner fally forth at the head of a 
mob, determined to face a defperatfi paftry-cook, who 
was general of .theoppofite party. 

But you 'muft not fuppofe they are without a pretext 
for thus beating each other : on the contrary, no man 
here is fo uncivilized as to beat his neighbour without 
producing very fufficient reafons. One candidate, for in- 
ftance, treats with gin, a fpirit of their own manufafture; 
another always drinks brandy, imported from abroad. 
Brandy is a wholefome liquor; gin, a liquor wholly 
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their own. This then furniflies an obvious caufe of 
quarrel ; whether it be moft reafonable to get drunk with 
gin, or get drunk with brandy? The mob meet upon 
the debate ; fight themfelves fober ; and then draw off 
to get drunk again, and charge for another encounter* 
So that the Englifli may now properly be faid to be en- 
gaged in war ; fmce, while they are fubduing their ene- 
mies abroad, they are breaking each others heads at 
home. 

I lately made an excurfion to a neighbouring village, 
in order to be a fpe£lator of the ceremonies pradifed up- 
on this occafion* I left town in company with three fid- 
dlers, nine dozen of hams, and a corporation poet, which 
were defigned as reinforcements to the gin-drinking party. 
We entered the town with a very good face ; the fiddlers, 
no way intimidated by the enemy, kept handling their 
arms up the principal ftreet. By this prudent manoeu- 
vre, they took peaceable pofTeffion of their head quarters, 
amidftthefhouts of multitudes, who feemed perfeftly re- 
joiced at hearing their mufic but above all at feeing their 
bacon. 

I muft own I could not avoid being pleafed to fee all 
ranks of people, on this occafion levelled into an equality, 
and the poor, in fome meafure, enjoying the primitive 
privileges of nature. If there was any diftinftion fliewn, 
the loweft of the people feemed to receive it from the 
rich. I could perceive a cobler with a levee at his door, 
and a haberdafher. giving audience from behind his coun- 
ter. But my refletlions were foon interrupted by a mob, 
who demanded whether I was for the diftillery or the 
brewery ? As thefe were terms with which I was totally 
unacquainted^ I chofe at firft to he filent ; however, I 
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know not what might have been the confequence of my 
referve, had not the attention of the mob been called off 
to a (kirmifli between a brandy drinker's cow, and a gin 
drinker's maftiff, which turned out, greatly to the fatis- 
fa£tion of the mob, in favour of the maftiff. 

This fpe£bicle, which afforded high entertainment, was 
at laft ended by the appearance of one of the candidates, 
who came to harangue the mob ; he made a ver)^ pathetic 
fpeech upon the late exceflive importation of foreign 
drams, and the downfal of the diftillery ; I could fee 
fome of the audience (bed tears. He was accompanied 
in his proceflion by Mrs. Deputy and Mrs. Mayorefs. 
Mrs. Deputy was not in the leaft in liquor; and for Mrs. 
Mayorefs, one of the fpefUtors affured me in my ear* 
that, — (he was a very fine womau before (he had the 
fmall-pox. 

Mixing with the crowd, I was now condu6);ed to the 
hall where the magiilrates are chofen ; but what tongue 
can defcribe this fcene of confufion ! the whole crowd 
feemed equally infpired with anger, jealoufy, politics, 
patriotifm, and punch : I remarked one figure that was 
carried up by two men upon this occafion. I at firft be- 
gan to pity his infirmities as natural, but foon found the 
fellow fo drunk that he could not ftand. Another made 
his appearance to give his vote, but, though he could 
ftand, he aClually loft the ufe of his tongue, and re« 
mained filent« A third, who, though exceffively drunk 
could both ftand and fpeak, being aiked the' candidate's 
name for whom he voted, could be prevailed upon to 
make no other anfwer but tobacco and brandy. In fliort, 
an ele£lion-hall feemjs to be a theatre, where every paffton 
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is fecn without difguife, a fchool, where fools may rea- 
dily become worfe, and where philofophers may gather 
wifdotn. Adieu. 






LETTER CXIII. 

FROM THE SAME. 

vv X HE difputes among the learned hert are now car- 

ried on in a much more compendious manner than for- 
merly. There was a time when folio was brought to op- 

^ pofe folio, and a champion was often lifted for life under 

the banners of a fingle forites. At prefent, the contro. 
verfy is decided in a funimary way ; an epigram or an 
acroftic finifces the debate, and the combatant, like the 
incurfive Tartar, advances, and retires with a fingle 
blow. 

An important literary debate at prefent engroffes the 
attention of the town. It is carried on with fharpnefs, 
and a proper fhare of this epigramatical fury. An au- 
thor, it feems, has taken an averfion to the faces of fe- 
veral players, and has written verfes to prove his diflike ; 
the players fall upon the author, and affure the town he 
muft be dull, and their faces muft be good becaufe he 
wants a dinner ; a critic comes lo the poet's affiftance, 
affcrting that the verfes were perfeftly original, and fo 
fmart, that he could never have written them without the 
affiftance of friends ; the friends thus arraign the critic, 
and plainly prove the verfes to be all the author's own. 
So at it they are, all four together by the ears, the friends 
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at the critic, the critic at the players, the players at the 
author, and the author at the players again. It is impof- 
fible to determine how this many-fided conteft will end, 
or which party to adhere to. The town, without fiding 
with any, view the combat in fufpenfe, like the fabled 
hero of antiquity, who beheld the earth-born brothers 
give and receive mutual wounds, and fall by indifcri- 
mitiate deftruftiori. ' 

This is, in fome meafure, a ftate of the prefent dif- 
pute ; but the combatants here differ in one refpeft from 
the champions of the fable. Every new wound- only 
gives vigor for another blow ; though they appear to 
ftrike, they are in faft mutually fwelling themfelves in- 
to confideration, and thus advertifing each other into 
fame. To-day, fays one, my name fhall be in the ga- 
zette; the next day my rival's; people will naturally 
enquire about us ; thus we (hall at leaA make a noife in 
the ftreet, though we have nothing to fell. I have read 
of a difpute of a (imilar nature, which was managed here 
about twenty years ago. Hildebrand Jacob, as I think 
he was called, and Charles Johnfon were poets, both at 
that time paffeffed of great reputation ; for Johnfon had 
written eleven plays, aftcd with great fuccefs,and Jacob, 
though he had written but five, had five times thanked 
the town for their unmeritted applaufe. They foon be- 
came mutually enamoured of each other*s talents ; they 
wrote, they felt, they challenged the town for each other. 
Johnfon affured the public, that no poet alive had the 
eafy fimplicity of Jacob, and Jacob exhibited Johnfon as a 
mafter-piece in the pathetic. Their mutual praife was not* 
without effeft, the town faw their plays, were in rapture, 
read, and, without cenfuring them, forgot them. So for- 
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midable an union, however, was foon oppofed by Tib- 
bald. Tibbald aflerted, that the tragedies of one had 
faults, and the comedies of the other fubftituted wit for 
vivacity ; the combined champions flew at him like ty- 
gers, arraigned the cenfurer*s judgment, and impeached 
his flncerity. It was a long time a difpute among the 
learned, which was in fa£lthe greateft man, Jacob, John- 
fon, or Tibbald ; they had all written for the ftage with 
gr^at fuccefs, their names were feen in almoft every pa- 
per, and their works in every cofiee-houfe. However, 
in the hotted of the difpute, a fourth combatant made his 
appearance, and fwept away the three combatants, tra- 
gedy, comedy, and all, into undiflinguiflied ruin. 

From this time, they feemed configned into the hands 
of criticifai, fcarce a day paiTed in which they were not 
arraigned as detefled writers. The critics, thefe enemies 
of Dryden and Pope, were their^ enemies. So Jacob aud 
Johnfon, inftead of mending by criticifm, called it en- 
vy ; and becaufe Dryden and Pope were cenfured, they 
compared themfelves to Dryden and Pope. 

But, to return, the weapon chiefly ufed in the prefent 
controverfy is epigram, and certainly never was a keener 
made ufe of. They haye difcovered furprifing fliarpnefs 
on both fides. The firfl that came out upon thisocca- 
fion, was a kind of new compofition in this way, and might 
more properly be called an epigramatic thefis, than an 
epigram. It confifts, firft, of an argument in profe; 
next follows a motto from Rofcommon ; then comes 
the epigram ; and laftly, notes ferving to explain the 
dpigram. But you fliall have it with all its decorations. 
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AN EPIGRAM. 

Addrcffed to the gentleman reflefted on in the Roc i ad, 

a poem, by the authon, 

Worry 'd with debts, and paft all hopes of bail. 
His pen he proftitutca t' avoid a jail. 

ROSCOM, 

" Let not the hungry Bavius' angry flroke, 
Awake refentmcnt, or your rage provoke i 
But, pitying his diftrcfs, let virtue (i) fhine. 
And, giving each your bounty, (2) let him dine 5 
For thus retained as learned counfel can. 
Each cafe, however bad, he'll new japan ; 
And by a quick tranfition plainly {how 
'Twas no defeft of yours, but pocket low, 
That caus'd his putrid kennel to o'erflow." 

The laft lines are certainly executed in a very maf- 
terly manner. It is of that fpecies of argumentation, 
called the perplexing. It effeftually flings the antagonift 
into a mift ; there is no anfwering it : the laugh is raifed 
againft him, while he is endeavouring to find out the 
jeft. At once he fhews, that the author has a kennel, 
and that this kennel is putrid, and that this putrid ken. 
nel overflows. But why does it overflow ? It over- 
flows, becaufe the author happens to have low pockets ! 

There was alfo another new attempt in this way, a 
profaic epigram which came out upon this occafion. 

(1) Charity. 

(2] Settled at one fhilling, the price of the poem. 

03 
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This is fo full of matter, that a critic might fplit it into 
fifteen epigrams, each properly fitted with its fling. 
You (hall fee it. 

9 

To G. C. and R. L. 

" *Twa8 you, or I, or he, or altogether, 

*Twas one, both, three of them, they know not whether. 

This I believe, between us, great or fmall. 

You, I, he, wrote it not,— 'twas Churchill's all,'* 

There, there's a perplex! I could have wiflied to 
make it quite perfeS, the author as in the cafe before, 
had added notes. Almoft every word admits a fcholion, 
and a long one too. I, YOU, HE ! Suppofe a ftran- 
ger fcould afk, and who are you ? Here are three ob- 
fcure perfons fpoken of, that may in a fliort time be ut- 
terly forgotten . Their names fhould have confequently 
been mentioned in notes at the bottom. But when the 
reader comes to the words great and fmall, the maze is 
inextricable. Here the ftranger may dive for a myflery, 
without ever reaching the bottom. Let him know then, 
that fmall is a word purely introduced to make good 
rhyme, and great was a Very proper word to keep fmall 
company. 

Yet, by being thus a fpeftator of others dangers, I muft 
own I begin to tremble at this literary conteft for my own. 
I begin to fear that my challenge to Doftor Rock was 
unadvifed, and has procured me more antagonifts than I 
had at firft expefted. I have received private letters from 
feveral of the literati here, that fill my foul with appre- 
henfion. I may fafely aver, that I never gave any crea- 
ture in this good city offence, except only my rival, 
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Doftor Rock j yet, by the letters 1 every day receive, 
and by fome I have feeti printed, I am arraigned at one 
time as being a dull fellow, at another as being pert ; I 
am here petulant, there I am heavy; by the head of my 
anceftors, they treat me with more inhumanity than a 
flying-fifli. If I dive and run my nofe to the bottom, 
there a devouring ihark is ready to fwallow me up ; If I 
fkim the furface, a pack of dolphins are at my tail to 
fnap me ; but when I take wing and attempt to efcape 
them by flight, I become a prey to every ravenous bird 
that winnows the bofom of the deep. Adieu. 
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TO THE SAME. 

X HE formalities, delays, and difappointments, that 
precede a treaty of marriage here, are ufually as nume- ^ 
rous as thofe previous to a treaty of peace. The laws of jC^Q ^ 
this country are finely calculated to promote all com- ^^ * }■■ 
merce, but the commerce between the fexes. Their > ^ 
encouragement for propagating hemp, madder, and to- ^^ v 
bacco, are indeed admirable ! Marriages are the only 
commoditv that meet with none. 

Yet from the vernal fdftnefs of the air the verdure of 
the fields, the tranfparency of the ilreams,'and the beau- '\ 

ty of the women, I know few countries more proper 
to invite to cCurtfhip. Here love might fport among j^ 

painted lawns and warbling groves, and revel upon ' 

gales, wafting at once both fragrance and harmony. Yet / 

it feems be has forfaken the ifland; and when a couple -^ 

O 4 
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are now to be married, mutual love, or union of minds, 
is the laft and moil trifling confideration. If their goods 
and chattels can be brought to unite, their fympathetic 
fouls are ever ready to guarantee the treaty. The gen- 
tleman's mortgaged lawn becomes enamoured of the 
lady's marriageable grove; the match is ftruck up, and 
both parties are pioufly in love — according to a£l of par- 
liament. 

Thus, they who have fortune are poflefled at leaft of 
fomething that is lovely ; but I a£lually pity thofe that 
have none. I am told their was a time, when ladies, 
with no other merit but youth, virtue, and beauty, had 
a chance for hufl)ands at leaft among the minifters of 
the church, or the officers of the army, The blufli and 
innocence of fixteen was faid to have a powerful in- 
fluence over thefe two profeffions . But of late all the 
little traffic of blufliing, ogling, dimpling, and fmiling 
has been forbidden by an a£l in that cafe wifely made 
and provided. A lady's whole cargo of fmiles, fighs, 
and whifpers, is declared utterly contraband, till flie ar- 
rives in the warm latitudes of twenty-two, where commo- 
dities of this nature are too often found to decav. She is 
then permitted to dimple and fmile, when the dimples 
and fmiles begin to forfake her; and when perhaps 
grown ugly, is charitably entrufted with an unlimited 
ufe of her charms. Her lovers, however, by this time 
have forfaken her; the captain has changed for another 
miftrefs; the prieft himfelf, leaves her in folitude to be- 
wail her virginity, and flie dies even without the benefit 
of clergy. 

Thus you find the Europeans difcouraging love with 
as much eameftnefs as the rudeft favage of Sofala. The 
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genius is furely naw no more. In every region I find 
enemies in arms to opprefs him. Avarice in Europe, 
jealoufy in Perfia, ceremony in Perfia, poverty among 
the Tartars, and luft in Circaflia,' are all prepared to op- 
pofe his power. The genius is certainly baniQied from 
earth, though once adored under fuch a variety of forms. 
He is no where to be found ; and all that the ladies of 
each country can produce, are but a few trifling relics as 
inftances of his former refidence and favour. 

The genius of love, fays an eaftern apologue, had long 
refided in the happy plains of Abra, where every breeze 
was health, and every found produced tranquillity. His 
temple at firft was crouded, but every age leiTened the 
number of his votaries, or cooled their devotion. Per- 
ceiving, therefore, his altars at length quite deferted, he 
was refol ved to remove to fonie more propitious region ; 
and he apprized the fair fex of every country, where he 
could hope for a proper reception, to affert their right 
to his prefence among them. In return to this procla- 
mation, embaffies were fent from the ladies of every 
part of the world to invite him, and to difplay the fupe- 
riority of their claims. 

And firft the beauties of China appeared. No country 
could compare with them for modefty, either of look, 
drefs, or behaviour ; their eyes were never lifted from the 
ground; their robes of the moft beautiful filk, hid their 
hands, bofom, and neck, while their faces only were left 
uncovered. They indulged no airs that might exprefs 
loofe defire, and they feemed to ftudy only the graces of 
inanimate beauty. Their black teeth and plucked eye- 
brows were, however, alledged by the genius againft them. 
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but he fet them entirely afide, when he came to exa- 
mine their little feet. 

The beauties of Circaflia next made their appearance, 
They advanced hand in hand, (inging the moft immo- 
defl air, and leading up a dance in the moft luxurious at- 
titudes. Their drefs was but half a covering ; the neck, 
the left breaft, and all the limbs were expofed to view, 
which after fome time feemed rather to latiate than i&* 
flame defire. The lily and the rofe contended in form* 
ing their complexions ; and a foft fleepinefs of eye added 
irreGftible poignancy to their charms; but their beauties 
were obtruded, not offered to their admirers; they 
feemed to give rather than receive courtlhip; and the 
genius of love difmifled them as unworthy of his regardi 
iince they exchanged the duties of love, and themfelves 
not the purfued, but the purfuing fex. 

The kingdom of Kaflimire next produced its charm- 
ing deputies. This happy region feemed peculiarly fe- 
queflered by nature for his abode. Shady mountains 
fenced it on one fide from the fcorching fun ; the fea- 
born breezes, on the other, gave peculiar luxuriance to the 
air. Their complexions were of a bright yellow, that ap- 
peared almoft tranfparent, while the crimfon tulip feem- 
ed to bloffom on their cheeks. Their features and 
limbs were delicate beyond the ftatuary's power to ex- 
prcCs ; and their teeth whiter than their own ivory. He 
was almoft perfuadcd to refide among them, when un- 
fortunately one of the ladies talked of appointing his 
feraglio. 

In this proceflion the naked inhabitants of Southern 
America would not be left behind ; their charms were 
found to furpafs whatever the warmeft imagination could 
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conceive ; and ferved to fliew that beauty could be per- 
feft, even with the feeming difad vantage of a brown 
complexion. But their favage education rendered them 
utterly unqualified to make the proper ufe of their power, 
and they were rejefted as being incapable of uniting men- 
tal with fenfual fatisfaftion. In this manner the deputies 
of other kingdoms had their fuits rejefted: the black 
beauties of Benin, and the tawny daughters of Borneo, 
the women of Widn, with well fcarred faces, and the 
hideous virgins of Cafraria^ the fquab ladies of Lapland, 
three feet high, and the giant fair ones of Patagonia. 

The beauties of Europe at laft appeared : grace was in 
their fteps, and fenfibility fat fmiling in every eye. It 
was the univerfal opinion, while they were approaching^ 
that they would prevail ; and the genius feemed to lend 
them his moft favourable attention. They opened their 
pretenfions with the utmoft modefty ; but unfortunately, 
as their orator proceeded, flie happened to let fall the 
words, houfe in town, fettlement and pin-money. Thefe 
feemingly harmlefs terms had inftantly a furprifing efFeft : 
the genius with ungovernable rage burft from amidil the 
circle ; and waving his youthful pinions, left this earth, 
and flew back to thofe etherial manfions from whence he 
defcended. 

The whole affembly was ftruck with amazement : they 
now juftly apprehended that female power would be no 
more fince love had forfaken them. They continued 
fome time thus in a ftate of torpid defpair, when it was 
propofed by one of the number, that fince the real genius 
had left them, in order to continue their power, they 
fihould fet up an idol in his fiead ; and that the ladies of 
every country fliould furnifli him with what each liked 
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beft. This propofal was inftantly relifhed and agreed to. 
An idol was formed by uniting the capricious gifts of all 
the aflemblyj though no way refembling the departed ge- 
nius. The ladies of China fumiflied the monfter with 
wings ; thofe of KaChmire fupplied him with horns ; the 
dames of Europe clapped a purfe in his hand ; and the 
virgins of Congo fumiflied him with a tail. Since that 
time, all the vows addrefled to love are in reality paid to 
the idol ; but, as in other falfe religions, the adoration 
feems moft fervent where the heart is leaft fincere. 
Adieu. 



LETTER CXV. 



TO THE SAME. 



Ma] 



.NKIND have ever been prone to expatiate in the 
praife of human nature. The dignity of man is a fubje£l 
that has always been the favourite theme of humanity ; 
they have declaimed with that oflentation which ufually 
accompanies fuch as are fure of having a partial audience ; 
they have obtained viftories, becaufe there were none to 
oppofe. Yet from all I have ever read or feen, men ap- 
pear more apt to err by having too high, than by having 
too defpicable an opinion of their nature ; and by attempt- 
ing to exalt their original place in the creation deprefs 
their real value in fociety. 

The moft ignorant nations have always been found to 
think moft highly of themfelves. The Deity has ever 
been thought peculiarly concerned in their glory and 
prefervation ; to have fought their battles, and infpired 
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their teachers ; their wizzards are faid to be familiar with 
Heaven ; and every hero has a guard of angels as well 
as men to attend him. When the Portuguefe firft came 
among the wretched inhabitants of the coaft of Africa, 
thefe favage nations readily allowed the ftrangers more 
fkill in navigation and war ; yet fiill confidered them, at 
beft, but as ufeful fervants brought to their coafts by 
their guardian ferpent, to fupply them with luxuries 
they could have lived without* Though they could 
grant the Portuguefe more riches, they could never al- 
low them to have fuch a king as their Tottimondelem, 
who wore a bracelet of fhells round his neck, and whofe 
legs were covered with ivory. 

In this manner examine a favage in the hiftory of his 
country and predeceffors, you ever find his warriors able 
to conquer armies, and his fages acquainted with more 
than poflible knowledge : human nature is to him an un- 
known country; he thinks it capable of great things, 
becaufe he is ignorant of its boundaries ; whatever can 
be conceived to be done, he allows to be* poflible, and 
whatever is poffible, he conjeSures muft have been 
done. He never meafures the a£lions and powers of 
others by what himfelf is able to perform, nor makes a 
proper eflimate of the greatnefs of his fellows by bring- 
ing it to the ftandard of his own incapacity. He is fa- 
tisfied to be one of a country where mighty things have 
been ; and imagines the fancied power of others refle£ls 
a luilre on himfelf. Thus, by degrees, he lofes the idea ' 
of his own infignificance, in a coafufed notion of the 
extraordinary powers of humanity, and is willing to 
grant extraordinary gifts to every pretender, becaufe un- 
acquainted with their claims. 
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Roman emperors, who pretended to divinity, were ge- 
nerally taught by a poignard that they were mortal ; and 
Alexander, though he pafled among barbarous countries 
for a real god, could never perfuade his polite country- 
men into a fimilitude of thinking. The Lacedemonians 
flirewdly complied with his commands by the following 
farcaftic edid : 

Adieu, 
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TO THE SAME. 



T, 



s 



HERE is fomething irrefiftibly pleafing in the con- 
verfation of a fine woman ; even though her tongue be 
filent, the eloquence of her eyes teaches wifdom- The 
mind fympathizes with the regularity of the obje£l in 
view, and ftruck with external grace vibrates into re- 
fpondent harmony. In this agreeable difpofition, I lately 
found myfelf in company, with my friend and his niece. 
Our converfation turned upon love, which fhe feemed 
equally capable of defending and infpiring. We were 
each of different opinions upon this fubje£l ; the lady in- 
fifled that it was a natural and univerfal paflion, and pro- 
duced the happinefs of thofe who cultivated it with pro- 
per precaution. My friend denied it to be the work of 
nature, but allowed it to have a real exiilence, and af- 
firmed that it was of infinite fervice in refining fociety ; 
while I, to keep up the difpute, affirmed it to be merely 
a name, firii ufed by the cunning part of the fair fex, and 
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admitted by the filly part of ours, therefore no way more 
natural than taking fnuflF or chewing opium. 

" How is it poffible, cried I, that fuch a paffion can 
be natural, when our opinions even of beauty, which in- 
fpires it, are entirelj^ the refult of paffion and caprice ? 
The ancients, who pretended to be connoiffeurs in the 
art, have praifed narrow foreheads, red hair, and eye- 
brows that joined each other over the nofe. Such were 
the charms that once captivated Catullus, Ovid, and 
Anacreon. Ladies would, at prefent, be out of humour, 
if their lovers praifed them for fuch graces ; and fhould 
an antique beauty now revive, her face would certainly 
be put under the difcipline of tbe^^tweezer, forehead- 
cloth, and lead comb, before it could be feen in public 
company. 

" But the diflFerence between the ancients and mo- 
derns is not fo great as between the different countries 
of the prefent world. A lover of Gongora, for inftance, 
fighs for thick lips ; a Chinefe lover is poetical in praife 
of thin. In Circaffia, a ftraight nofe is thought mofl: 
confiftent with beauty ; crofs but a mountain which fe- 
parates it from the Tartars, and there flat nofes, tawny 
fkins, and eyes three inches afunder, are all the fafliion.. 
In Perfia and fome other countries, a man when he mar- 
ries, chufes to have his bride a maid ; in the Philippine 
Iflands, if a bridegroom happens to perceive on the firft 
night that he is put off with a virgin, the marriage is de- 
clared void to all intents and purpofes, and the bride fent 
back with difgrace. In fome part^ of the Eaft, a woman 
.^ of beauty, properly fed up for fale, often amounts to one 
hundred crowns ; in the kingdom of Loango, ladies of 
the very beft fafhion are fold for a pig ; queens however 
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fell better, and fometimes amount to a cow. In fliort,, 
turn even to England, do not I there fee the beautiful 
part of the fex neglefled ; and none now marrying or 
making love, but old men and old women that have 
faved money ? Do not I fee beauty from fifteen to twen. 
ty-one rendered null and void to all intents and purpofes, 
and thofe fix precious years of womanhood put under a 
ftatute of virginity ? What ! ftiall I call that rancid paf- 
fion love, which paffes between an old bachelor of fifty- 
fix, and a widow-lady of forty-nine? Never! never! 
What advantage is fociety to reap from an intercourfe, 
where the big belly is ofteneft on the man's fide ? Would 
any perfuade me that fuch a paflion was natural, unlefs 
the human race were more fit for love as they approached 
the decline, and, like filk-worms, become breeders juft 
before they expired ?" 

Whether love be natural or no, replied my friend, 
gravely, it contributes to the happii^efs of every fociety 
into which it is introduced. All our pleafures are ftiort, 
and can only charm at intervals : love is a method of pro- 
trafting our greateft pleafure ; and furely that gamefter 
who plays the greateft ftake to the beft advantage, will, 
at the end of life, rife viftorious. This was the opinion 
of Vanini, who affirmed that every hour was loft which 
was not fpent in love. His accufers were unable to com- 
prehend his meaning, and the poor advocate for love 
was burned in flames, alas !* no way metaphorical i But 
whatever advantages the individual may reap from this 
paflion, fociety will certainly be refined and improved 
by its introduction : all laws, calculated to difcourage 
it, tend to imbrute the fpecies, and weaken the flate. 
Though it cannot plant morals in the human breaft, it 
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icultivates them when there : pity, generofity, and ho- 
nour, receive a brighter polifli from its ailiftance ; and 
a fingle armour is fufficient entirely to brufh oflF the 
clown. 

But it is an exotic of the moft delicate conftitution ; it 
requires the greatefl: art to introduce it into a ftate, and 
the fmalleft difcouragement is fufficient to reprefs it 
again. JLet us only confider with what eafe it was for- 
merly extinguiflied in Rome, and with what difficulty it 
was lately revived in Europe : it feemed to fleep for 
ages, and at laft fought its way among us through tilts, 
tournaments, dragons, and all the dreams of chivalry. 
The reft of the world, China only excepted, are, and 
have ever been, utter ftrangers to its delights and advan- 
tages. In other countries, as men find themfelves ftrong- 
er than women, they lay a claim to a rigorous fuperiority ; 
this is natural, and love, which gives up this natural ad- 
vantage, muft certainly be the effefl: of art. An art cal- 
culated to lengthen out our happier moments, and add 
new graces to fociety. 

I entirely acquiefcq in your fentiments, fays the lady, 
with regard to the advantages of this paffion, but cannot 
avoid giving it a nobler origin than you have been 
pleafed to affign. I muft think, that thofe countries 
where it is fejefted, are obliged to have recourfe to. art 
to ftifle fo natural a produftion, and thofe nations where 
it is cultivated, only make nearer advances to nature. 
The fame efforts that are ufed in fome places to fupprefs 
pity and other natural paffions, may have been employed 
to extinguifh love.' No nation, however unpolilhed, 
is remarkable for innocence, that is not famous for paf- 
fion ; it has flouriflied in the coldeft as well as in the 
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warmeft regions. Even in the fultiy wilds of Southern 
America the lover is not fatisfied with poiTefling his 
miftrefs's perfon without having her mind. 

In all my Enna's beauties bleft, 

Amidft profuflon ftill I pine; 
For tho' flie gives me up her breaft. 

It's panting tenant is not mine.* 

But the efFefts of love are too violent to be the refult 
of an artificial paflion. Nor is it in the power of fafliion 
to force the conftitytion into thofe changes which we 
every day obferve. Several have died of it. Few lov- 
ers are acquainted with the fate of the two Italian lovers, 
Da Corfin and Julia Bellamano, who, after a long re- 
paration, expired with pleafure in each others arms. 
Such inftances are too ftrong confirmations of the rea- 
lity of the paflion, and ferve to fliew that fuppofing it 
is but oppofing the natural di£lates of the heart. Adieu. ^ 
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TO THE SAME. 

X HE clock juft firuck two, the expiring taper rifes 
and finks in the focket, the watchman forgets the hour 
in flumber, the laborious and the happy are at reft, and 
nothing walks but meditation, guilt, revelry, and defpair. 
The drunkard once more fills the deftroying bowl, the 

* Tianilation'of a South American Ode. 
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robber walks his midnight round, and the fuicide lifts his 
guihy arm againft his own facred perfon. 

Let me no longer wafte the night over the page of 
antiquity, or the fallies of cotemporary genius, but pur- 
fue the folitary walk, where vanity, ever changing, but 
a few hours paft, walked before me; where flic kept up 
the pageant, and now, like a froward child, feems huflied 
with her own importunities. 

What a gloom hangs all round ! The dying lamp 
feebly emits a yellow gleam, no found is heard but of 
the chiming clock, or the diftant watch-dog. AH the 
buflle of human pride is forgotten; an hour like this may 
well difplay the emptinefs of human vanity. 

There will come a time when this temporary foli- 
tude may be made continual, and the city itfelf, like its 
inhabitants, fade away, and leave a defert in its room. 

What cities, as great as this, have once triumphed in ex- 
iftence, had their viftories as great, joy as juft and as un- 
bounded, and with fliort-fighted prefumption promifed 
themfelves immortality. Pofterity can hardly trace the 
fituation of fome. The forrowful traveller wanders over 
the awful ruins of others ; and as he beholds^ he learns 
wifdom, and feels the tranfience of every fublunarypof- 
feflion. 

Here, he cries, flood their citadel, now grown over 
with weeds; there their fenate-houfe, but now the haunt 
of every noxious reptile ; temples and theatres flood here, 
now only an undiflinguiflied heap of ruin. They are 
fallen, for luxury and avarice firft made them feeble. 
The rewards of ftate where conferred on amufing, and 
not on ufeful members of fociety. Their riches and 
opulence invited the invaders, who, though at firft re- 
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pulfed, returned again, conquered by perfeverance, and 
at laft fwept the defendants into undiftinguiihed deftruc- 
tibn* 

How few appear in thofe ftrcets, which but fome few 
hours ago were crouded; and thofe who appear now 
no longer wear their daily mafk, nor attempt to hide their 
lewdnefs or their mifcry. 

But who are thofe who make the ftreets their couch, 
and find a fliort repofe from wretchednefs at the doors 
of the opulent? Thefe are ftrangers, wanderers, and 
orphans, whofe circumilances are too humble to expe6): 
redrefs, and whofe diftreffes are too great even for pity 
Their wretchednefs excites rather horror than pity. 
Some are without the covering even of rags, and others 
emaciated with difeafe; the world hasdifclaimed them 
fociety turns its back upon their difirefs, arid has given 
them up to nakednefs and hunger. Thefe poor ftiiver- 
ing females have once feen happier days, and been 
flattered into beauty. They have been proitituted to 
the gay, luxurious villain, and are now turned out to meet 
the feverity of winter. Perhaps, now lying at the 
doors of their betrayers, they fue to wretches whofe 
hearts are infenfible, or debauchees who may curfe, but 
will not relieve, them. 

Why, why was I bom a man, and yet fee the fuf- 
fering of wretches I cannot relieve ! Poor houfelefs 
creatures! the world will give you reproaches, butwil^ 
not give you relief. The flighteft misfortunes of the 
great, the moft imaginary uneafinefs of the rich, are 
aggravated with all the power of eloquence, and held 
up to engage our attention and fympathetic forrow. 
The poor weep unheeded, perfecuted by every fubor- 
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dinate fpecies of tyranny ; and evety law, which gives 
others fecurity, becomes an enemy to them. 

Why was this heart of mine formed with fo much 
fenfibility ; or why was not my fortune adapted to its 
impulfe ! Tendernefs, without a capacity of relieving, 
only makes the man who feels it more wretched than the 
objeQ which fues for affiftance. Adieu. 



LETTER CXVIII. 

FUM HOAM, TO LIEN CHI ALTANGI, THE DIS* 
CONTENTED WANDERER; BY THE WAY OF 
MOSCOW. 



I 






HAVE been juft fent upon an embafly to Japan j ^ 

my commiflion is to be difpatched in four days; and 
you can hardly conceive the pleafure I fliall find upon 
revifiting my native country. I fliall leave with joy 
this proud, barbarous, inhofpitable region, where every 
objefl confpires to diminiOi my fatisfaflion, and increafe n 

my patriotifm. 

But though I find the inhabitants favage, yet the 
Dutch merchants who are permitted to trade hither feem 
ftill more deteftable. They have raifed my diflike to 
Europe in general ; by them I learn how low avarice 
can degrade human nature; how many indignities an 
European will fuflFer for gain. 

I was prefent at an audience given by the emperor 
to the Dutch envoy, who had fent feveral prefents to 
all the courtiers fome davs previous to his admiffion ; 

P4 
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but he was obliged to attend thofe defigned for the em« 
peror himfelf. From the accounts I had heard of this 
ceremony, my curiofity prompted me to be a fpe£lator 
of the whole. 

Firft went the prefents, fet out on beautiful enamelled 
tables, adorned with flowers, borne on men's flioulders, 
and followed by Japanefe mufic and dancers. From fo 
great refpe£l paid to the gifts themfelves, I had fancied 
the donors muft have received almoft divine honours. 
But about a quarter of an hour after the prefents had 
been carried in triumph, the envoy and his train were 
brought forward. They were covered from head to foot 
with long black veils, which prevented their feeing, 
each led by a condu£lor, chofen from the meaneft of the 
people. In this difhonourable manner, having traverfed 
the city of Jedo, they at length arrived at the palace- 
gate, and after waiting half an hour were admitted into 
the guard-room. Here their eyes were uncovered, 
and in about an hour the gentleman ufher introduced 
them into the hall of audience. The emperor was at 
length fliewn fitting in a kind of alcove at the upper end 
of the room, and the Dutch envov was condu£led to- 
wards the throne. 

As foon as he had approached within a certain dif« 
tance, the gentleman uflier cried out with a loud voice, 
Holanda Capitan ; upon thefe words the envoy fell flat 
upon the ground, and crept upon his hands and feet to- 
wards the throne. Still approaching, he reared himfelf 
upon his knees, and then bowed his forehead to the 
ground. Thefe ceremonies being over, he was direSed 
to withdraw, flill groveling on his belly, and going 
backward like a lobiler. 
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Men muft be exceflively fond of riches when they are 
earned with fuch circum (lances of abjeft fubmiflion. Dd 
the Europeans worfliip Heaven itfelf with marks of more 
profound refpeft ? Do they confer thofe honours on 
the fupreme of beings, which they pay to a batbarous 
king, who gives them a permiflion to purchafe trinkets 
and porcelain ? What a glorious exchange, to forfeit the 
national honour, and even their title to humanity, for a 
fcreen or a fnufF-box. 

If thefe cereinonies effayed in the firft audience ap- 
peared mortifying, thofe which are praftifed in the fe- 
cond are infinitely more fd. In the fecond audience? 
the emperor and the ladies of the court were placed be- 
hind lattices, in fuch a manner as to fee without being 
feen. Here all the Europeans were direfted to pafs in 
review, and grovel and aft the ferpent as before : with 
this fpeftacle, the whole court feemed highly delighted. 
The ftrangers were aflced a thoufand ridiculous queftions; 
as their names and their ages : they were ordered to write, 
to fland upright, to fit, to ftoop, to compliment each 
Other, to be drunk, to fpeak the Japanefe language, to 
talk Dutch, to fing, to eat; in fliort, they were ordered to 
do all that could fatisfy the curiofity of women. 

Imagine, my dear Altangi, a fet of grave men thus 
transformed into buffoons, and afting a part every whit 
as honourable as that of thofe inftrufted animals which 
are fliewn in the flxeets of Pekin to the mob on a holi- 
day. Yet the ceremony did not end here, for every 
great lord of the court was to be vifited in the fame 
manner, and their ladies, who took the whim from their 
hulbands, were all equally fond of feeing the ftrangers 
perform, even the children feeming highly diverted with 
the dancing Dutchmen. 
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Alas ! cried I to myfelf, upon returning from fuch a 
rpe£lacle, is this the nation which aiTumes fuch dignity 
at the court of Pekin ! Is this' that people that appear fo 
proud at home, and in every country where they have 
the leaft authority ! How does a love of gain transform 
the graveft of mankind into the moft contemptible and 
ridiculous ! I had rather continue poor all my life than 
become rich at fuch a rate. Perifli thofe riches which 
are acquired at the expence of my honour or my huma- 
nity ! let me quit, faid I, a country where there are 
none but fuch as treat all others like (laves, and more 
deteftable ftill, in fuflFering fuch treatment. I have feen 
enough of this nation to defire to fee more of others. 
Let me leave a people fufpicious to excefs, whofe mo- 
rals are corrupted, and equally debafed by fuperftition 
and vice ; where the fciences are left uncultivated, where 
the great are flaves to the prince, and tyrants to the peo- 
ple ; where the women are chafte only when debarred 
cf the power of tranfgreffion ; where the true difciples 
of Confucius are not lefs perfecuted than thofe of Chrif- 
tianity ; in a word, a country where men are forbid* 
den to think, and confequently labour under the moft 
miferable flavery, that of mental fervitude. Adieu. 
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LETTER CXIX. 

FROM LIEN CHI ALTANGI TO FUM HOAM, FIRST 
PRESIDENT OF THE CEREMONIAL ACADEMY AT 
PEKIN, IN CHINA. 



T, 



HE misfortunes of the great, my friend, are held 
up to engage our attention, are enlarged upon in tones 
of declamation, and the world is called upon to gaze at 
the noble fufFerers ; they have at otice the comforts of ad- 
miration and pity. 

Yet where is the magnanimity of bearing misfortunes, 
when the whole world is looking on ? Men in fuch cir- 
cum fiances can aft bravely even from motives of vanity. 
He only, who, in the vale of obfcurity, can brave adver- 
fity, who, without friends to encourage, acquaintances 
to pity, or even without hope to alleviate his dlftreffes, 
can behave with tranquillity and indifference, is truly 
great : whether peafant or courtier, he deferves admi- 
ration » and fhould be held up for our imitation and 
refpeft. 

The miferies of the poor are, however, entirely difre- 
garded, though fome undergo more real hardOiips in one 
day, than the great in their whole lives. It is, indeed, in- 
conceivable what difficulties the meaneft Englifti. failor 
or foldier endures without murmuring or regret. Every 
day to him is a day of mifery, and yet he bears his hard 
fate without repining. 

With what indignation do I hear the heroes of tragedy, 
complain of misfortunes and hardlhips, whofe greateft ca- 
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lamity is founded in arrogance and pride. Their fevereft 
difif efles are pleafures, compared to what many of the ad- 
venturing poor every day fullain, without murmuring. 
Thefe may eat, drink, and fleep, have flaves to attend 
them and are fure of fubfiftence for life, while many of 
their. fellow-creatures are obliged to wander, without a 
friend to comfort or to affift them, find enmity in every 
law, and are too poor to obtain even juftice. 

I have been led into thefe refle£lions, from acciden- 
tally meeting fome days ago, a poor fellow begging at 
one of the outlets of this town, with a wooden-leg : I 
was curious to learn what had reduced him to his prefent 
fituation ; after giving him what I thought proper, de- 
fired to know the hiftory of his life and misfortunes, and 
the manner in which he was reduced to his prefent dif- 
trefs. The difabled foldier, for fuch he was, with an 
intrepidity truly Britifli, leaning on his crutch, put him- 
felf into an attitude to comply with my requeft, and gave 
me his hiftory as follows : 

** As for misfortunes, Sir, I can't pretend to have 
gone through more than others. Except the lofs of my 
limbs, and my being obliged to beg, I don't know any 
reafon, thank Heaven, that I have to complain : there 
are fome who have loft both legs and an eye ; but, thank 
Heaven, it is not quite fo bad with me. 

" My father was a lahourer in the countr)% and died 
when I was five years old ; fo I was put upon the parifli. 
As he had been a wandering fort of a man, the pariOi- 
ioncrs were not able to tell to what parifh I belonged, or 
where I was born : fothey fent me to another j)ari(h, and 
that parifti fent me to a third ; till at laft it was thought I 
belonged to no parifli at all. At length, however, they 
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fixed me. I had fomc difpofiiion to be a fcholar, and 
had aftually learned my letters ; but the matter of the 
work-houfe put me to bufinefs as foon as. I was able to 
handle a mallet, 

** Here I lived an eafy kind of a life for five years. I 
only wrought ten hours in the day, and had my meat and 
drink provided for my labour. It is true I was not fuf- 
fered to ftir far from the houfe, for fear I fliould run away : 
but what of that, I had the liberty of the whole houfe, 
and the yard before the door, and that was enough for 
me» 

** I was next bound out to a farmer, where I was up 
both early and late, but I eat and drank well, and liked 
my bufmefs well enough, till he died. Being then 
obliged to provide for myfelf, I was refolved to go and 
feek my fortune. Thus I lived and went from town to 
town, working when I could get employment, and ftarv- 
ing when I could get none, and might have lived fo 
ftill ; but happening one day to go through a field be- 
longing to a magifirate, I fpyed a hare eroding the path 
juft before me : I believe the devil put it in my head to 
fling my flick at it : well, what will you have on't ? I 
killed the hare, and was bringing it away in triumph, 
when the juftice himfelf metme : he called me a villian, 
and collaring me, defired I would give an account of 
myfelf^ I began immediately to give a full account of 
all that I knew of my breed, feed, and generation : but 
though I gave a very long account, the juflice faid, I 
could give no account of myfelf; fo I was indifted, and 
found guilty of being poor, and fent to Newgate, in or- 
der to be tranfported to the Plantations. 
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** People may (ay this and that of being in jail ; but 
for my part, I found Newgate as agreeable a place as ever 
I was in, in all my life. I had my belly full to eat and 
drinky and did no work ; but alas ! this kind of life was 
too good to laft for ever ! I was taken out of prifon, after 
five months, put on board of a (hip, and fent off with 
two hundred more. Our palfage was but indifierent, for 
we were all confined in the hold, and died very faft for 
want of fweet air and provifions ; but for my part, I did 
not want meat, becaufe I had a fever all the way ; Provi- 
dence was kind, when provifions grew Ihort it took away 
my defire of eating. When we came on (hore we were 
fold to the planters. I was bound for feven years, and 
as I was no fcholar, (for I had forgot my letters,) I was 
obliged to work among the negroes ; and ferved out my 
time, as in duty bound to do. 

" When my time was expired I worked my pafFage 
home, and glad I was to fee Old England again, becaufe 
I levied ray country. O liberty ! liberty ! liberty ! that 
is the property of every Englilhnian, and I will die in 
its defence : I was afraid, however, that I (hould be in- 
difled for a vagabond once more, fo did not much care 
to go into the country, but kept about town, and did little 
jobs when I could get them. I was very happy in this 
manner for fome time ; till one evening, coming home 
from Work, two men knocked me down, and then defired 
me to (land (till. They belonged to a prefs-gang ; I was 
carried before the juftice, and as I could give no account 
of myfelf (that was the thing that always hobbled me) I 
had my choice left, whether to go on board a man of war, 
or lift for a foldier; I chofe to be a foldier, and in this 
part of a gentleman I ferved two campaigns, was at the 
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battles in Flanders, and received but one wound through 
the breajft, which is troublefome to this day. 

" When the peace came on, I was difcharged : and 
as I could not work, becaufe my wound was fometimes 
painful, I lifted for a landman in the Eaft India company's 
fervic^. I here fought the French in fix pitched battles ; 
and verily believe, that if I could read or write, our cap- 
tain would have given me projnotion, and made me a 
corporal. But that was not my good fortune, I foon fell 
fick, and when I became good for nothing, got leave to 
return home again with forty pounds in my pocket, which 
I faved in the fervice. This was at the beginning of the 
prefent war, fo I hoped to be fet on Ihore, and to have 
the pleafure of fpending my money ; but the government 
wanted men, and I was prefled again before ever I could 
fet foot on fhore. 

" The boatfwain found me, as he faid, an obftinate 
fellow: he fwore that I underftood my bufinefs perfeftly 
well, but that I pretended ficknefs merely to be idle : 
God knows, I knew nothing of fea bufinefs ! He beat 
me without confidering what he was about. But ftill my 
forty pounds was fome comfort to me under every beat- 
ing ; the money was my comfort, and the money I 
might have had to this day ; but that our fliip was taken 
by the French, and fo I loft it all ! 

•* Our crew was carried into a French prifon, and 
many of them died, becaufe they were not ufed to live 
in jail ; but for my part it was nothing to me, for I was 
feafoned. One night however, as I was fleeping on the 
bed of boards, with a warm blanket about me, (for I al- 
ways loved to lie well) I was awaked by the boatfwain, 
who had a dark lanthorn in his hand. " Jack, fays he 
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to me, will you knock out the French centry*s brains ?'^ 
— " I don*t care fays I, ftriving to keep my felf awake, if I 
lend a hand. Then follow me, fays he, and I hope we 
(hall do his bu(inefs.'* So up I got, and tied my blanket, 
which was all the clothes I had, about my middle, and 
went with him to fight the Frenchmen : we had no arms; 
but one Englifliman is able to beat five French at any 
time; fo we went down to the door, where both the 
Gentries were pofted, and rufhing upon them, feized 
their arms in a moment, and knocked them down. 
From thence nine of us ran together to the quay, and 
feizing the firft boat we met, got out of the harbour, and 
put to fea ; we had not been here three days, before we 
were taken up by an Englifh privateer, who was glad of 
fo many good hands, and we confented to run our chance. 
However, we had not fo much luck as we expefted. 
In three days we fell in with a French man of war of forty 
guns, while we had but twenty-three; fo to it we went. 
The fight lafted for three hours, and I verily believe we 
fliould have taken the Frenchman, but unfortunately we 
loft almoft all our men, juft as we were going to get the 
viSory. I was once more in the power of the French, 
and I believe it would have gone hard with me, had I 
been brought back to my old jail in Breft: but by good 
fortune we were re -taken, and carried to England once 
more. 

" I had almoft forgot to tell you, that in this laft en- 
gagement I was wounded in two places; I loft four 
fingers of the left hand, and my leg was cut off. Had 
I had the good fortune to have loft my leg and the ufe 
of my hand on board a king's (hip, and not a privatteer, 
I Ihould have been entitled to cloathing and mainte- 
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nance during the reft of my life, but that was not my 
chance; one man is born with a filver fpoon in his 
mouth and another with a wooden ladle. However, 
blefled be God, I enjoy good health, and have no ene- 
my in this world that I know of, but the French and 
the juftice of peace." 

Thus faying, he limped off, leaving my friend and 
me in admiration of his intrepidity and content ; nor 
could we avoid acknowledging, that an habitual acquain- 
tance with mifery is the trueft fchool of fortitude and 
philofophy. Adieu. 



LETTER CXX. 



FROM THE SAME. 
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HE titles of European princes are rather more nu- 
merous than ours of Afia, but by no means fo fublime. 
The king Vifapour or Pegu, not fatisfied with claiming 
the globe and all its appurtenances to him and his heir^, 
afferts a property even in the firmament, and extends 
his orders to the milky way. The monarchs of Europe* 
with more modefty, confine their titles to earth, but ^* 
make up by number what is wanting in their fublimity. ^ 

Such is their paflion, for a long lift of thefe fplendid 
trifles, that I have known a German prince with more \ 

titles than fubjeQs, and a Spanifli nobleman with more ^ 

names than fliirts. r 

Contrary to this, " The Englifli monarchs, (fays a .^ 

writer of the laft century,) difdain to accept of fuch ti- 

VoL. II. Q 
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ties, which tend only to increafe their pride without im- 
proving their glory ; they are above depending on the 
feeble helps of heraldry for refpeft, perfeftly fatisfied 
with the confcioufnefs of acknowledged power." At 
prefent, however, thefe maxims are laid afide ; the En- 
glilh monarchs have of late affumed new titles, and have 
impreffed their coins with the names and arms of obfcure 
dukedoms, petty flates, and fubordinate employments. 
Their defign in this, I make no doubt, was laudably to 
add new luftre to the Britifh throne, but in reality ; pal- 
try claims only ferve to diminifh that refpeft they are de- 
figned to fecure. 

There is, in the honours aflumed by kings, as in the 
decorations of architefture, a majeflic fimplicity, which 
beft conduces to infpire our reverence and refpeft ; nu- 
merous and trifling ornaments in either are ftrong indi- 
cations of meannefs in the defigner, or of concealed de- 
formity : (hould, for inftance, the Emperor of China, 
among other titles, aflume that of Deputy Mandarine of 
Maccau : or the Monarch of Great Britain, France, and 
Ireland, defire to be acknowledged as Duke of Brentford, 
Lunenburgh, or Lincoln, the obferver revolts at this 
mixture of important and paltry claims, and forgets the 
emperor in his familiarity with the duke or the deputy. 

I remember a fimilar inftance of this inverted ambition, 
in the illuftrious King of Manacabo, upon his firft treaty 
with the Portuguefe. Among the prefents that were made 
him by the ambaflador of that nation, was a fword with a 
brafs hilt, which he feemed to fet a peculiar value upon. 
This he thought too great an acquifition to his glory, to 
be forgotten among the number of his titles. He there- 
fore gave orders, that his fubjefts fliould ftyle him for 
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the future, Talipot, the immortal potentate of Manacabo, 
Meffenger of Morning, Enlightener of the Sun, Pof- 
feffor of the whole Earth, and mighty Monarch of the 
Brafs-handled fword. 

This method of mixing majeftic and paltry titles, of 
quartering the arms of a great empire and an obfcure 
province, upon the fame medal here, had its rife in the 
virtuous partiality of their late monarchs. Willing to 
teftify an affeftion to their native country, they gave its 
name and enfigns a place upon their coins, and thus, in 
fome meafure, ennobled its obfcurity. It was, indeed, 
but juft, that a people which had given England up their 
king, fbould receive fome honorary equivalent in re, 
turn : but at prefent thefe motives are no more ; England 
has now a monarch wholly Britifh, and it has fome rea- 
fon to hope for Britiih titles upon Britifli coins. 

However, were the money of England defigned to 
circulate in Germany, there would be no flagrant im- 
propriety in imprefllng it with German names and arms . 
but though this might have been fo upon former occa- 
fions, I am told there is no danger of it for the future ; 
as England* therefore, dcfigns to keep back its gold, I 
candidly think Lunenburgh, Oldenburgh, and the reft 
of them may very well keep back their titles. 

It is a miftaken prejudice in princes, to think that a 
* number of loud-founding names can give new claims to 
refpeft. The truly great have ever difdaincd them. 
When Timur the Lame had conquered Afia, an orator 
by profeflion came to compliment him on the occafion. 
He began his harangue, by ftyling him the moft omni- 
potent, and the moft glorious objeft of the creation ; the 
emperor feemed difpleafed with his paltry adulation, yet 
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flill he went on, complimenting him as the moft migh- 
ty, the moft valiant, and the moft perfeft of beings • 
Hold there, my friend, cries the lame emperor, hold 
there, till I have got another leg. In fa£l, the feeble or 
the defpotic alone find pleafure in multiplying thefe pa- 
geants of vanity ; but ftrength and freedom have nobler 
aims, and often find the fineft adulation in majeftic fim- 
plicity. 

The young monarch of this country has already tef- 
tified a proper contempt for feveral unmeaning appen- 
dages on royalty ; cooks and fcullions have been obliged 
to quit their fires ; gentlemen's gentlemen, and the whole 
tribe of neceffary people, who did nothing, have been 
difmifled from further fervices. A vouth, who can thus 
bring back fimplicity and frugality to a court, will foon 
probably have a true refpeft for his own glory, and while 
he has difmifled all ufelefs employments, may difdain to 
accept of empty or degrading titles. Adieu. 



LETTER CXXI. 



FROM THE SAM£. 



W 



HENEVER I attempt to chara£lerize the En- 
glifh in general, fome unforefeen difficulties conftantly 
occur to difconcert my defign ; I hefitate between cen- 
fure and praife : when I confider them as a reafoning 
philofophical people they have my applaufe; but when I 
reverfe the medal, and obferve their inconfiancy and 
irrefolution, I can fcarcely perfuade myfelf that I am 
obferving the fame people. 
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Yet, upon examination, this very inconftancy, fo re- 
markable here, flows from no other fource than their 
love of reafoning. The man who examines a compli- * 

cated fubjeft on every fide, and calls in reafon to his \ 

afliflance, will frequently change ; will find himfelf dif- 
trafted by oppofing probabilities and contending proofs ; 
every alteration of place will diverfify the profpeft, will 
give fome latent argument new force, and contribute to 
maintain an anarchy in the mind. 

On the contrary, they who never examine with their 
own reafon, aft with more fimplicity. Ignorance is po- 
fitive, inftinft preferves, and the human being moves in v,N 

fafety within the narrow circle of brutal uniformity. 
What IS true with regard to individuals, is not lefs fo 
when applied to ftates. A reafoning government like 
this is in continual flu£luation, while thofe kingdoms» 
where men are taught not to controvert but to obey, - 

continue always the fame. In Afia, for inftance, where 
the monarch's authority is fupported by force, and ac- , 

knowledged through fear, a change of government is 
entirely unknown. All the inhabitants feem to wear the 
fame mental complexion, and remain contented with he- 
reditary oppreflion. the fovereign's pleafure is the ul- 
timate rule of duty; every branch of the adminiftration ^ 
is a perfeflt epitome of the whole ; and if one tyrant is 
depofed, another ftarts up in his room to govern as his 
predeceffor. The Englifh, on the contrary, inftead of 
being led by power, endeavour to guide themfelves by 
reafon; inftead of appealing to the pleafure of the prince, ^s 
appeal to the original rights of mankind. What one 
Vank of men affert is denied by others, as the reafons on 
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oppofite fides happen to come home with greater or lefs 
convi&ion. The people of Afia are direSed by prece- 
dent, which never alters ; the Englifh by reafon, which 
is ever changing its appearance. 

The difadvantages of an Afiatic government a£ling in 
this manner by precedent are evident ; original errors 
are thus continued, without hopes of redrefs, and all 
marks of genius are levelled down to one fiandard, fince 
no fuperiority of thinking can be allowed its exertion in 
mending obvious defers. But to recompenfe thofe de« 
fe£ls, their governments undergo no new alterations, 
they have no new evils to fear, nor no fermentations in 
the conftitution that continue : the ftruggle for power is 
foon over, and all becomes tranquil as before ; they are 
habituated to fubordination, and men are taught to form 
no other defires than thofe which they are allowed to 
fatisfy. 

The difadvantages of a government a£ling from the 
immediate influence of reafon, like that of England, are 
not lefs than thofe of the former. It is extremely difii- 
cult to induce a number of free beings to co-operate for 
their mutual benefit ; every poffible advantage will ne- 
ceflarily be fought, and every attempt to procure it muft 
be attended with a new fermentation ; various reafons 
will lead difiFerent ways, and equity and advantage will 
often be out-balanced by a combination of clamour and 
prejudice. But though fuch a people may be thus in the 
wrong, they have been influenced by an happy dejufion, 
their errors are feldom feen till they are felt ; each man 
is himfelf the tyrant he has obeyed, and fuch a mafter 
he can eafily forgive. The difadvantages he feels may 
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in reality be equal to what is felt in the moil defpotic 
government ; but man will bear every calamity with pa- 
tience, when he knows himfelf to be the author of his 
own misfortunes,. Adieu. 
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FROM THE SAME. 
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jVAY long refidence here begins to fatigue me; as 
every objeft ceafes to be new, it no longer continues to 
be pleafing; fome minds are fo fond of variety, that -^ 
pleafure itfelf, if permanent, would be infupportable, 
and we are thus obliged to folicit new happinefs even ' > , 
by courting diftrefs : I only therefore wait the arrival of '^ 
my fon to vary this trifling fcene, and borrow new ^^. 
pleafure from danger and fatigue. A life, I own, thus ^ 
fpent in wandering from place to place, is at beft but "^ v^ 
empty diflipation. But to purfue trifles is the lot of hu- ? • 

manity ; and whether we buftle in a pantomime, or ftrut ^ 

at a coronation ; whether we fliout at a bonfire, or ha- r 

rangueina fenate-houfe; whatever objeft we follow, it (v^ 

will at laft furely conduft us to futility and difappoint. ^^ 

ment. The wife buftle and laugh as they walk in the 
pageant, but fools buftle and are important ; and this 
probably is all the difference between them. 

This may be an apology for the levity of my former 
correfpondence ; I talked of trifles : and I knew that they 
were trifles to make the things of this life ridiculous, it 
was onlv fufficient to call them by their names. 

Q4 
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In other refpefls I have omitted feveral ftriking cir- 
cumftances in the defcription of this country, as fup- 
pofing them either already known to you, or as not be- 
ing thoroughly known to myfelf : but there is one omif- 
fion for which I expe£l no forgivenefs, namely, my be- 
ing totally filent upon their buildings, roads, rivers, and 
mountains. This is a branch of fcience, on which all 
other travellers are fo very prolix, that my deficiency 
will appear the more glaring. With what pleafure, for 
inilance, do fome read of a traveller in Egypt meafur- 
ing a fallen column with his cane, and finding it ex. 
a£lly five feet nine inches long; of his creeping through 
the mouth of a catacomb, and coming out by a different 
hole from that he entered; of his dealing the finger of an 
antique ilatue, in fpite of the janizary that watched him ; 
or his adding a new conjecture to the hundred and four- 
teen conjeftures, already publilhed upon the names of 
Ofiris and Ifis, 

Methinks I hear fome of my friends in China de« 
manding a fimilar account of London and the adjacent 
villages and if I remain here much longer, it is probable 
I may gratify their curiofity. I intend,, when run dry 
on other topics, to take a ferious furvey of the city- 
wall ; to defcribe that beautiful building the manfion- 
houfe ; I will enumerate the magnificent fquares in which 
the nobility chiefly refide, and the royal palace appoint- 
ed for the reception of the Englifli monarch : nor will 
I forget the beauties of Shoe-lane, in which I myfelf 
have refided fince my arrival. You fliall find me no 
way inferior to many of my brother travellers in the 
arts of defcription. At prefent, however, as a fpecimen 
of this way of writing, I fend you a few hafty remarks, 
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coUefted in a late journey I made to Kentifli-town, and 
this in the modern voyagers. 

" Having heard much of Kentifli-town, I conceived 
a ftrong defire to fee that celebrated place. I could 
have wiflied, indeed, to fatisfy my curiofity wit'^ou! go- 
ing thither; but that was impra6):icable, and therefore 
I refolved to go. Travellers have two methods of go- 
ing to Kentifli-town ; they take coach, which cofts nine- 
pence, or they go a-foot, which colls nothing; in my 
opinion, a coach is by far the moft eligible convenience! 
but I was refolved 10 go on foot, having confidered with 
myfelf, that going in that manner would be the cheap - 
eft way. 

** As you fet out from Dog-houfe bar, you enter up- 
on a fine levelled road, railed in on both fides, com- 
manding on the right a fine profpeft of groves and fields, 
enamelled with flowers, which would wonderfully charm 
the fenfe of fmelling, were it not for a dunghill on the left, 
which mixes its effluvia with their odours. This dunghill 
is of much greater antiquity than the road; and I muft 
not omit a piece of injuftice I was going to commit 
upon this occafion. My indignation was levelled againft 
the makers of the dunghill, for having brought it fo near 
the road; whereas, it ftiould have fallen upon the makers 
of the road, for having brought that fo near the dung- 
hill. 

'* After proceeding in this manner for fomc time, a 
building refembling fomewhat a triumphal arch falutes 
the travellers* view. This ftrufture, however, i^ pecu- 
liar to this country, and vulgarly called a turnpike gate : 
I could perceive a long infcription in large charaflerg 
on the front, probably upon the occafion of fomc 
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triumph; but being in faafte, I left it to be made out by 
fome fubfequent adventurer, who may happen to travel 
this way; fo continuing my courfe to the weft, I foon 
arrived at an unwalled town called Iflington. 

" Iflington is a pretty neat town, moftly built of brick, 
with a church and bells : it has a fmall lake, or rather 
pond in the midft ; though at prefent very much neglec- 
ted. I am told it is dry in fummer ; if this be the cafe, 
it can be no very proper receptacle for fifli, of which 
the inhabitants themfelves feem fenfible, by bringing all 
that is eaten there from London. 

•* After having furveyed the curiofities of this fair and 
beautiful town, I proceeded forward, leaving a fair ftone 
building, called ihe White- Conduit-Houfe, on my 
right; here the inhabitants of London often aflerablc 
to celebrate a feaft of hot rolls apd butter: feeing fuch 
numbers, each with their lijtle tables before them, em- 
ployed on this occafion, muft no doubt be a very amufing 
fight to the looker on, but ftill more fo to thofe who 
perform in the folemnity. 

•' From hence I parted with reluftance to Pancras as 
it is written, or Pancridge as it is pronounced; but 
which fliould be both pronounced and written Pangrace. 
This emendation I will venture meo arbitrio : Uw in 
the Greek language fignifies all^ which added to the En- 
glifti word grace ^ maketh All-grace, or Pangrace, and 
indeed this is a very proper appellation to a place of 
fo much fanftity as Pangrace is univerfally efteemed. 
However this be, if you except the parifli-church and 
its fine bells, there is little in Pangrace worth the atten- 
tion of the curious obferver. 
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** From Pangrace to Kentifli-town is an eafy journey 
of one mile and a quarter : the road lies through a fine 
champaign country, well watered with beautiful drains, 
and enamelled with flowers of all kinds, which might 
contribute to charm every fenfe, were it not that the 
odoriferous gales arc often more impregnated with daft 
thanperfiime. 

" As you enter Kentifli-town ^he eye is at once prc- 
fented with the fliops of artificers, fuch as venders of 
candles, fm^ll -coal, and hair-brooms; there are alfo fe- 
veral auguft buildings of red brick, with numberlefs fign* 
pofts, or rather pillars, in a peculiar order of architec- 
ture; I fend you a drawing of fcveral,vide A. B. C. This 
pretty town probably borrows its name from its vicinity 
to the county of Kent; and indeed it is not unnatural 
that it fhould, as there are only London and the adja- 
cent villages that lie between them. Be this as it will, 
perceiving night approach, I made a hafty repaft oa 
roafied mutton, and a certain dried fruit called potatoes, 
refolving to prQtra£l: my remarks upon my return : and 
this I would very willingly have done, but was prevented 
by a circumftance which in truth I had for fome time 
forefeen; for night coming on, it was impoflible to take 
a proper furvey of the country, as I was to return 
home in the dark." Adieu. 
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LETTER CXXIII. 



TO THE SAME. 



A, 



.FTER a variety of difappointmentSy my wifhes arc 
at length fully fatisfied. My Ton, fo long expe£led, is 
arrived, at once by his prefence banifhing my anxiety, 
and opening a new fcene of unexpe3ed pleafure. His 
improvements in mind and perfon have far furpafled 
even the fanguine expe£lations of a father. I left him 
a boy, but he is returned a man; pleafing in his perfon, 
hardened by travel, and poliflied by adverfity. His ' 
difappointment in love, however, had infufed an air of 
melancholy into his converfation, which feemed at in- 
tervals to interrupt our mutual fatisfaflion, I expefled 
that this could find a cure only from time ; but fortune, 
as if willing to load us with her favours, has, in a mo- 
ment, repaid every uneafmefs with rapture. 

Two days after his arrival, the man in black, with his 

beautiful niece, came to congratulate us upon this occa- 

^ fion : but guefs our furprife, when my friend's lovely 

\S kinfwoman was found to be the very captive my fon 

(^>^ had refcued from Perfia, and who has been wrecked on 

^ "-^ the Wolga, and was carried by the Ruffian peafants to 

the port of Archangel. Were I to hold the pen of a no- 

velift I might be prolix in defcribing their feelings at fo 

unexpefted an interview ; but you may conceive their 

joy without any afli (lance ; words were unable to exprefs 

"^^ their tranfports, then how can words defcribe it ? 

When two young perfons are fmcerely enamoured of 
each other, nothing can give ^me fuch pleafure as feeing 
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them married : whether I know the parties or not, I am 
happy at thus binding one link more in the univerfal 
chain. Nature has, in fome meafure, formed me for a 
match -maker, and given me a foul to fympathize with 
every mode of human felicity. I inftantly, therefore, 
confulted the man in black, whether we might not 
crown their mutual wiflies by marriage ; his foul feems 
formed of fimilar materials with mine, he inftantly gave 
his confent, and the next day was appointed for the fa- 
lemriization of their nuptials. 

All the acquaintances which I had made fince my ar- 
rival were prefent at this gay folemnity. The little beau 
was conftituted mafter of the ceremonies, and his wife, 
Mrs. Tibbs, conduced the entertainment with proper 
decorum. The man in black and the pawn-broker's wi- 
dow were very fprightly and tender upon this occafion. 
The widow was dreffed up under the direftion of Mrs, 
Tibbs ; and as for her lover, his face was fet off by the 
affiftance of a pig-tail wig, which was k«rby the^ little 
beau, to fit him for making love with proper formality. 
The whole company eafily perceived, that it would be a 
double wedding before all was over, and, indeed, my 
friend and the widow feemed to make no fecret of their 
paflion ; he even called me afide, in order to know 
my candid opinion, whether I did not think him a little 
too old to be married. As for my own part, continued 
he, I know I am going to play the fool, but all my 
friends will praife my wifdom, and produce me as the 
very pattern of difcretion to others. 

At dinner every thing feemed to run on with good 
humour, harmony, and fatisfaftion. Every creature in 
company thought themfclves pretty, and every jeft was 
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laughed^at : the man in black (at next his miftrefs, helped 
her plate, chimed her glafs, and jogging her knees and 
her elbow, he whifpered fomething arch in her ear, on 
which (he patted his cheek ; never was antiquated paffion 
fo playful, fo harmlefs, and amufing, as between this 
reverend couple. 

The fecond courfe was now called for, and among a 
variety of other difhes, a fine turkey was placed before 
the widow. The Europeans, you know, carve as they 
eat : my friend, therefore, begged his miflrefs to help 
him to a part of the turkey. The widow, pleafed with 
an opportunity of fliewing her (kill in carving, an art 
upon which it feems flie piqued herfelf, began to cut 
It up by firft taking off the leg. " Madam, (cries my 
friend,) if I may be permitted to advife, I would begin 
by cutting off the wing, and then the leg will come off 
more eafily.*' " Sir, (replies the widow,) give me leave 
to underftand cutting up a fowl, I always begin with the 
leg." " Yes, Madam, (replies the lover,) but if the 
wing be the moft convenient manner I would begin with 
the wing." " Sir, (interrupts the lady,) when you have 
fowls of your own begin with the wing if you pleafe ; 
but give me leave to take off the leg : I hope I am not 
to be taught at this time of the day." " Madam, (in- 
terrupts he,) we are never too qld to be inftrufted." 
** Old, Sir ! (interrupts the other,) who is old. Sir? 
when I die of age I know of fome that will quake for 
fear ; if the leg does not come off take the turkey to 
yourfelf." *' Madam, (replied the man in black,) I 
don't care a farthing whether the leg or the wing comes 
off; if you care for the leg firft, why you fliall have the 
argument, even though it be as I fay." " As for the 
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matter of that, (cries the widow,) I don't care a fig whe- 
ther you are for the leg off or on : and, friend, for the 
future, keep your diftance." " Oh ! (replied the other,) 
that is eafily done ; it is only moving to the other end of 
the table, and fo, Madam, your moft obedient, humble 
fervant.*' 

Thus was this courtfliip of one age deftroyed in one 
moment; for this dialogue effeftually broke off the match 
between this refpeftable couple, that had been but juft 
concluded. The fmalleft accidents difappoint the mod 
important treaties. However, though it in fome mea- 
fure interrupted the general fatisfaftion, it no ways lef- 
fened the happinefs of the youthful couple ; and, by the 
young lady's looks, I could perceive flie was not entirely 
difpleafed with the interruption. 

In a few hours the whole tranfaftion feemed entirely 
forgotten, and we have all fince enjoyed thofe fatisfac- 
tions which refult from a confcioufnefs of making each 
other happy. My fon and his fair partner are fixed here 
for life ; the man in black has given them up a fmall 
eftate in the country, which, added to what I was able 
to beftow, will be capable of fupplying all the real, but 
not the fiftitious, demands of happinefs. As for myfelf, 
the world being but one city to me, I don't much care 
in which of the ftreets I happen to refide ; I fhall, there- 
fore fpend the remainder of my life in examining the 
manners of different countries, and have prevailed upon 
the man in black to be my companion. " They muft 
often change, (fays Confucius,) who would be conftant 
in happinefs or wifdom." Adieu. 

FINIS. 
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